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PRESIDENT Hosni Mubarak said yesterday that peace-making in the Middle 
East should couUiiue, despite four bombings in Israel that killed 55 neoole dur- 
mg the past 10 days. “There is no other option,” he said, 

Ms first public reaction to die bombing, reports Nevine Kh»Ki Mubarak 
poinTed an accusing finger at unnamed foreign powers “who will be hsnpy to see 
the peace process grmd to a half’. 

Mutarak, wbo^ addressing, a rally of students at Zagazig University, said 
tot aitbougb to bombings had a negative impact on the peace process, "to 
^^»J^o^Mce ; should keep tnming because it represents the ri g ht path ltmHwg 

Declanng that “the f uture is for peace." Mubarak said: “All parties should 
have to courage and detamtination to achieve a comprehensive peace nrgent- 

Mobarak praised Palestinian Authority chief Yasser Arafat as a “courageous 
man who is woddng to regain the land. What happened is an obstruction to 
peace and to the recovery of to land.” 

There were powers, he added,' “who wfll be happy .to see the. peace process 
grind to a halt and wtao contribute. to supporting these actions. If there are Pal- 
estinians taking part .in these actions, they must have bear pushed to do so from 
to outside,” by foreign powers, “who to benefit from Ibe continuation of 

toiio-t^fno-peairesiiination”; . 

He said the bombings had provided foe opponents of Israeli Prime Minister 
Shimon Peres with -foe opportunity -to criticise hrm, hnt that foe TyraaH i« >rfw 





An Israefi soldier atop a watch tower ou the outskirts of Jerusalem. Last week Israeli troops barricaded Palestinians inside hundreds of West Bank villages and tovrus (photo: AP) 

srael’s tonne of bricks 

As more than a million Palestinians are made to pay the price of Hamas bombings, the group declared it would surrender its arms 


* Israeli troops-confined more than one million 
Palestinians in the. West Bank to toir towns 
and villages and sealed foe homes of Islamist 
G militants whose campaign of bombings has 
^terrorised Iscwal and shaken the. peace jpirt>- . 

: '-.w- ’ ' “ " " 


While acknowledging to negative unpact-of the bombings on to peace pro- 
. . j¥s&- both on to PaU-jfrmian <m*f Syrian tracks, and to faid na t they had “put the 
Palestinian Authority ■and foe Israeli government in a difficult position”, Mn- 
barak maintained that “logic and reason mtst prevail fabcause ftisis in to inter- 
est oftoPatestimaDS.” " . 

Commenting on to new draft press Jaw to rrolaceXaw 93- for 1995, Mubarak 
said: “I am in favour of the dxaft as long as it stakcs a balance bctween the rights 
of journalists and to ri ghts of society. If foe draft achieves tins balance, I wel- 
come it” v ■* 

On Sudan, Mubarak accused foe govenunesii of President Omar Al-Bashir of 
harbouring terrorists, including force who wercfrivolved in an -attempt an his life 
in Addis Ababa fast June. Be said, in an apparent reference to Islamic National 
Front leader Hassan Al-Turabi, tot jf “a certain person*’, believed to be to pow- 
er behind to Khartoum government, “wants ro be a world leader, tins is. fine, but 
not at orn expense". * 

Asked abend Sudan’sieported intention to organise elections in to disputed bor- 
der Ic^knof}Msyeb,]^bfom^affrmedfoatHala^ was Eg>ptWtexntoiy audits 
residents Egyptian “We hold elections in Hafayeb, not them,” he 


Council meets 

FOREIGN Minister Amr 
Moussaj acqjhatipiuded by’ m 
political and ^arliamentaiy 
delegation, will travel to 
Gaza to attend .to first 
meeting today of to elected 
Palestinian legislative coun- 
cil. This will be Moussa’s 
first visit to to Palestinian 
self-rule territories. 

The council will consider 
Israel’s demand for amend- 
ing to PUG'S charter to de- 
lete provisions^ mat -.&k 
dpeedy. call ftrGIteaeTs 
detraction. 

Sudan poll 

VOTING . began -yesteiday- 
in Sudan’s " first legislative 
and presidential elections 
since a' 1989 nrifitioy coop 
that brought General Omar 
Al-Bashir to power. Ten 
million Sudanese are el- 
igible to vote fin* to head 
of state end 275 members 
of to 400-seat parliament. 
The remaining seals have 
already been selected by to 
National Congress, a body 
representing pro fe ssional 
groups and provincial pow- 
ers. 

Voting is expected to last 
until 17 March, but a pre- 
election poll showed wide- 
spread apathy, with 56 per 
cent saying theyintended 
not to vote. President Al- 
Bashir toes 40 rivals for 
to presidency, bat is ex- 
pected to win by a large ma- 
jority. All senons opposi- 
tion contenders declared a 
boycott of what toy said 
were going to be stage- 
show elections. 
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STARTING this issue, 263, 
M-Ahram Weekly’s news- 
%nd price ins ids Egypt is 
being hiVtl up to 75 pi- 
astres, a 25 piastre increase 
over die previous - price: 
This is foe first price in- 
crease introduced by to 
paper since it first hit to 
ne wsstan ds , on 28 Feb- 
ruary, five years ago, 

The Weekly regrets to 
price increase, made nec- 
essary by to rising cost of 
production inputs, especial- 
ly newsprint. The editors 
hope, however, that toir 
p lans for SCKfflrto-be- 
inoodoced . improvements, 
making to Weekly a more 
diversified and more en- 
tertaining newspaper, will 
make up for to manor price 
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As- to crackdown went into fiigb gear, the 
-• KmMin AJrQaSsam Brigades, to armed 
wing of Hamas, announced ye^erday tiiat it 
would surrender its arms ami explosives to 
to Palestinian National Authority (PNA), re- 
ports Tarek Hawaii from Gaza. A statement 
-issued by to group, and delivered to to 
PNA, said the detisum had been adopted “in 
to national interest, and in response ta the. 
decisions of to National Authority and to 
pohtical feadershqj of Hamas." 

The statement, pledging that Hamas would 
from herein on cease all military operations 
inside Gaza and outside it, called on Israel to 
respond positively to tins move, warning tbat 
“violraice only begets violence.” 

It was not immediately clear .what impact 
tins move would have on to crisis. 

In Hdxran, Nablus and surrounding refugee 


camps, Israeli soldiers att este d dozens of sus- 
pected H«n«s activists. In the Gaza Strip, 
Palestinian police raided tire Islamic Uni- 
versity early yesterday, seactiung rooms and 
^seizing foe schoors mosquc, Aral for the first 
tnne, Palestinian police arui rsraeli troops car-" 
tied rat a joint raid on' foe Askar refugee 
camp near Nablus, arresting relatives of sui- 
ridebombesRaed ShaghmmbL 

Anny officials said to suicide bomber in 
Monday’s Tel Aviv attack, which kflled 12 Is- 
raelis, came from Gaza. Security sources said 
he was helped by an Israeli-Arab arrested foe 

01 Several fopnpmd Palestinians in Nablus — 
mostly students and government workers — 
took part in a peace rally y^terday organ; sed 
by Yasser Ararat’s Palestinian Authority. As. 
the piped-in voice of Arafat declaimed “Yes 
to peace; no to terrorism”, Palestinian police 
broke up a pro-Hamas march by students 
nearby, beating foe marchers and arresting at 
least 10 people. 

Meanwhile, to Palestinian attorney-general 
sought to demonstrate that Arafat’s forces 


were joining foe battle against Hamas, an ap- 
parent response to Israeli protestations about 
to need for a war on tenor to save foe 
PLO's peace talks with Israel. He reported 
that Palestinian police had arrested about 300 
Hainas supporters. f 

“We are in a state of war wm terrorism 
and terrorists,” said Attorney-General 
Khaled Kidra. “The entire worm is fighting 
terrori s m and we are part of fop world. We 
are not standing by and watching.” 

Four bombings since 25 February, all 
claimed by foe Islamic Resistance Move- 
ment, Hamas, have not only killed 55 people 
but also threatened to put an end to the peace 
process, by which to Palestinians gained au- 
tonomy in the Gaza Strip and six of the West 
Bank’s largest towns. 

After the latest bombing, on Monday in 
downtown Tel Aviv, Israelis -gathered to 
shout foe old chants of enmity. “Kill the Ar- 
abs,” some screamed. Others condemned 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres as a traitor fin- 
giving up land to foe Palestinians. 

Israeli soldiers and police responded to the 


latest attack by setting up roadblocks on 
Tuesday to confine more titan one million 
Palestinians to 465 towns and villages in the 
West Bank, and by sealing more titan a dozen 
houses of suspected mi: rtants.. - 

On Tuesday night ahd- yesterday morning, 
both Israeli forces and Palestinian police car- 
ried out raids to isolate Hamas cells in 
strongholds such as universities and 
mosques. 

Although Arafat said bis forces were join- 
ing the battle, he protested that Israeli raids 
made without consulting the Palestinians vi- 
olated the peace accord. “This goes com- 
pletely against the agreement,” he said. 

Israel said it would persist in its arrests, 
however, and security sources confirmed a 
report in foe drily newspaper Maariv that the 
government had decided to use deportations 
against Hamas leaders, a controversial meas- 
ure that has not been applied since December 
1 992 when the government deported 400 Is- 
lamist militants. The sources said about .100 
activists could be deported. 

As foe Israeli press warned that further sui- 


cide bombings should be expected, the first 
shipment of high-tech US explosive- 
detection equipment arrived in Tel Aviv. A 
US Air Force C-40 cargo plane brought eight 
: sophisticated bomb detectors, part of an 
emergency anti-terror is m aid package offered 
by President Bill Clinton. 

Clinton said he had offered the package to 
“support the fight against future terrorist at- 
tacks. to bring killers to justice and to rally 
support for peace in to Middle East” Addi- 
tional equipment is being assembled from US 
stocks and will be shipped on an emergency 
basis in the next few days, the White House 
said Clinton is also sending a dozen anti- 
terrorism experts to help Israeli authorities 
prevent further attacks. 

The man accused of recruiting three of the 
four suicide bombers was sentenced by a Pal- 
estinian state court in Jericho. Mobamed Abu 
Wanda “has been sentenced to life im- 
prisonment with hard labour after being con- 
victed of carrying out terrorist actions and 
harming the interest of the Palestinian na- 
tion," Arafat said in a statement 


Bombs under Oslo 
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Coming on to heels of suicide opera- 
tions in Jerusalem and Ashkdon, the 
bombings fry Islamist militants in Je- 
. Tusalem ana Tel Aviv on Sunday and 
Monday lave brought to Oslo peace 
process to to very .brink of collapse. 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres may also 
pay with his political career for to loss 
of 55 fives in to space of eight days, a 
toll unprecedented m either Israel’s pre- 
trr post-Oslo eras. And for Yasser Arafat, 
to possibility that to Israeli army might 
re-enter to self-rule areas is a nightmare 
scenario. 

. Peres is now a leader fi g hting for his 
political life. Before to Jerusalem and 
Askhelon bombings, he and iris ruling 
Labour coalition enjoyed a 10-15 point 
lead over their main opposition rival, foe 
Lsknd Party led fry Brnyamra Netanyahu. 
After Peres’ lead slumped to jnst 
four per cent .But now, after two more 
suicide stocks have claimed an addi- 
tional 30 Israeli lives, “the right. would 
win a Landslide victory,” according to Su- 
san Hattis Rotif, an Israefi- political sci- 
entist allied to to Labour Party. 

attack has been claimed by foe- 

- dons of the Islamic Resistance Move- 
ment, Hamas, as “in stalmen ts of rev enge^ 
for ♦>** flhnogf-fiertamly Israeli-sponsored 
assassinations of Yefaiya Ayyash — to 
alleged Hamas master bomber killed in 
Gaza in Jaiuaiy .— and . Islamic Jflad 
leader Fatfti Shakaki — shot dead m 
Malta last October. 

After Sunday’s Jerusalem blast — 
which left 18 dead and 10 minted — Ha- 
mas pledged a “three-month hold” on sm- 
' ride operations “for Israel fo-consider its 
call for a ceasefire? 1 . After Monday’s Tel ■ 
Aviv exptosioD — 12 dead, 109 injured 

— Hamas pledged to same. For Israel 
and Arafat’s Palestinian Authority (PA), 
such offers are now not words to leaflets 

toy are printed on. 

“Hamas has declared war on Israel, 
declared* haggard-looking Peres on Sun-. 
<fay, “and Israel will act accordingly” . In 
addition fo continuing to closure of to 
Occupied Territories imposed after to in- 
itial Jerusalem and Ashkelon .atrocities, 
foe Is rrefi prime minister announced “se- 
vere new security measures" aimed' at 
"uprooting Hamas to its foundations . 
The homes of suicide bombers would be 
demolished, he. said, and foeir femtiy 
members arrested. After to Tel Aviv 
blast, Peres went further, vowing that ls- 


The latest bombings in Israel 
have probably scuppered 
Shimon Peres’ chances in the 
upcoming elections and writ- 
ten the epitaph for the Oslo 
peace process. Graham 
Usher writes from Jerusalem 

rael “will go into any coiner where tenor 
has taken root”. 

Asked whether this meant that to Israe- 
li army would re-enter Palestinian self- 
rule areas, to prime minister hedged. But 
his Religious Affairs Minister Shimon 
Shetreet did not. “Unequivocally yes," be 
said. 

Peres' last remaining tack is to put an 
ever greater squeeze on Arafat to “act de- 
cisively” against Hamas. After to first 
bombings, the Israeli leader said he was 
“considering” postponing the Israeli 
army’s redeployment in Hebron, due to 
be completed by ApriL On Sunday he 
said be saw “no print” in commencing 
Oslo’s final status negotiations on Je- 
rusalem, Jewish settlements and borders, 
due to open in May, "if to facts remain 
as they ate today ”, 

Coupled with to threat of to Israeli 
pymy’s imminent return to to self-rule ar- 
eas, .this is a grim prospect indeed for the 
FLO leader. And be too has acted accord- 
ingly. In the last week, PNA security 
forces have arrested upwards of 350 Pal- 
estinians, raided foe homes of Pal- 
estinians suspected of harbouring “un- 
licensed weapons” and mobilised 
arm oured personnel carriers on the streets 
of Gaza. 

And mi Sunday Arafat declared illegal 
six non-PNA milit ias in the seU-xule ar- 
eas, including Hamas* Tzzadin Al-Qassam 
anti iglamm Jihad’s Qassaffl brigades. Af- 
ter to Tel Aviv explosion, he crossed 
one more rubicon. "I will cooperate folly 
with Israel to wipe out terrorism,” be 


But Arafat is reluctant to move full- 
scale against Hamas' established political 
leadership, fearing — rightly — that such 
a step would only strengthen the hard- 
liner in to movement and risk civil tur- 
moil in the self-rule areas. Instead, he has 
urged such leaders to bri ng toi r military 
wing under some form of control- 


They made an attempt to do this on 
Monday. “Hamas demands foat F.^redrim 
Al-Qassem and die followers of to mar- 
tyr Yehiya Ayyash everywhere bait mil- 
itary attacks,” announced Gaza-based Ha- 
mas leader Mobamed Shamaa. 

But such demands will probably be to 
little avail. For the recent armed attacks 
have exposed the fact that Hamas is no 
longer a unified movement itt foe oc- 
cupied and self-rule territories. After foe 
initial bombings, Hamas, Izaarfin Al- 
Qassem and Yehiya Ayyash units — all 
Hamas factions — issued contradictory 
statements claiming, disclaiming and fi- 
nally reclaiming foe suicide operations. 
Then came foe offers to foe Israeli govern- 
ment of a conditional ceasefire — pledges 
. broken no sooner than they were made. 

The root of these dissensions is unclear. 
But sources suggest a split between Ha- 
mas/Ezzeddin Al-Qassem in Gaza and Ez- 
zeddtn Al-Qassem cells in to West Bank 
allied to Hamas’ more radical leadership 
abroad. On 23 February, two days before 
foe first Jerusalem and Askhelon bomb- 
ings, there were repots that the PA and 
Ezzeddin Al-Qassem in Gaza had struck a 
• deal. Hamas would “freeze all military op- 
erations” in return for foe PA “protecting’" 
40 of its activists wanted by foe Israeli 
government 

But for factions of Ez/edriin Al-Qassem 
in the West Bank, sources said, such a 
“dear signalled nothing less than their 
own abandonment, not just by the PA but 
also by their Gaza-based leadership. 

So Hamas’ return, after a seven-mouth 
hiatus, to to politics of suicide operations 
may not entirely represent a unified re- 
sponse to avenge Ayyash and Shakaki. 
The attacks are also signals ■ — from dis- 
sidents! in Hamas to l^ael, Arafat and 
their own political leadership — that any 
“ceasefire” must come with conditions 
and must include them. “We warn those 
brothers offering Israel a truce, that 
they must immediately stop makin g any 
statements because we have a clear pro- 
. gramme and we are committed to every 
word we say,” said a Hamas statement is- 
sued after Sunday's Jerusalem attack. 

But whatever foe cause, to. impact of 
foe operations is plain. They have enraged 
to Israeli people, gravely weakened Ar- 
afat and probably scuppered Peres' chanc- 
es of be mg re-elected as prime minis ter. 
And, in to fallout, they will have sunk 
■ to Oslo peace process. 
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A nine-month confrontation between the government and the Press Syndlcate has flnaHy been defused with the completlon 

of a draft press law to replace Law 93 for 1995. Shaden Shehab reviews its provisions and gauges the reactlon of ioiirnal^^ 


Press freedom triumphant 


Journalists reacted with relief to the 
announcement early on Tuesday that a 
government-appointed committee has 
completed work on a sew press law 
which attempts to strike a fair balance 
between their rights and duties. Once 
it is passed by the People’s Assembly, 
the law will replace Law 93 for 1995, 
whose hardi penalties fix' publication 
offences hod triggered angry protests 
among journalists. 

The new draft reverses the pro via on 
in Law 93 by which prosecutors were 
authorised to take journalists into cus- 
tody while they were under in- 
vestigation for a publication offence. 
It also gives the judge, in most cases, 
the option of punishing an offending 
journalist by either imprisonment or 
the payment of a fine. Under Law 93. 
many publication offences were pun- 
ishable by both. 

The new draft also sanctions jour- 
nalists’ right of access to information 
miH instructs government 
to provide them with information, 
news and statistics. Journalists are 
protected from insults and attacks in 
the course of their duty by the pro- 
vision of fines and/or imprisonment 
for those found guilty of such of- 
fences. 

For their part, journalists must be 
committed to following a code of eth- 
ics and must refrain from propagating 
racism and c on te mp t of religion or 
any social group. They are also haired 
from intruding into people's private 
lives, with the exception of public of- 
ficials, in which case the resulting sto- 
ries must be related closely to die of- 
ficials' work, libel is punishable by 
imprisonment and/or a fine. The new 
draft, which was prepared over seven 
months, was submitted to President 
Hosni Mubarak yesterday. It will then 
go to the Shura Council and the Peo- 
ple’s Assembly for final approval. 

Journalists will meet in a fifth ex- 
traordinary general assembly on 10 
March to take stock of die new law’s 
provisions, but meanwhile the initial 


reaction of several leading journalists 
was to heave a major sigh of relief. 
Abdel-Aal El-Baqouri, editor-in-chief 
of die leftist Al-Ahali and a member of 
the government -appointed committee, 
commented that the new draft ‘lias 
met many of the journalists’ demands, 
ft is a good step to defuse die crisis 
triggered by Law 93.” 

El-Baqouri described the draft, with 
hs sanctioning of die free flow of in- 
formation, as “a great victory. Journal- 
ists will now have access to correct in- 
formation instead of falling prey to 
sources who provide them with false 
information to serve their own pur- 
poses.” 

Kamel El-Zoheiri, another com- 
mittee member ypd cx-cbainzian of 
the Press Syndicate, agreed, de c l a ring 
that ^journalists now have many guar- 
antees”. He particularly welcomed the 
provisions prohibiting prosecutors 
from taking journalists into protective 
custody and stating that the editor-in- 
chief was not legally responsible for 
every word that appears in his news- 


it demonstrated support fix' the free- 
dom of the press, which is something 
any government should be proud of” 
While joining tire consensus that 
the draft was a “victory for the free- 
dom of die press”, leading columnist 
faliwM Ahmed Salaxna said he would 
have preferred remaining provisions 
allowing far imprisonment to have 
been struck ouL “Journalists through- 
out the world do not face im- 
prisonment for publication offences,” 
he argued. Nevertheless, he ac- 
knowledged that “the government 
and the Press Syndicate have been 
able to reach a compromise, and that 
in itself is a great victory.” 

The crisis erupted at the end of 
May after the gove rnm ent rushed 
amendments to the penal Code and 
the Criminal Procedures Law, known 
as Law 93 for 1995, through the Peo- 
ile’s Assembly. Enraged journalists 
Id four extraordinary general as- 






Hosnl 

Mubarak 


£ 


semblies in quick succession, pledg- 
ing to get the la 


paper. 

But El-Zoheiri cautioned that “we 


shouldn't be over-optimistic, since the 
new draft has to pass through many 
charnels before it is enacted into law. 
We have to wait until the end and 
see.” He praised the united stand tak- 
en by journalists during the crisis. 
“The Press Syndicate has become a 
model for other syndicates,” he said. 
“It successfully conveyed the message 
that solutions could be readied by 
means of dialogue.*’ 

Counsellor Yehia Rifei, who had 
previously prepared a repent branding 
Law 93 as unconstitutional, described 
the new draft as a “great achievement 
One should remain optimistic as long 
as Ibrahim Nafie is chairman of the 
Press Syndicate, because he has been 
the dove of peace throughout the 
whole affair.’’ 

In Rifai’s view, die draft represented 
a triumph for both sides; “It's a vic- 
tory for the gove rnm ent too. because 


law repealed. After 
tfi ywfltenrng to stage a general strike 
on 24 June, President Hosni Mubarak 
met with the Press Syndicate’s Coun- 
cil and premised that Law 93 would 
not be enforced until an updated draft 
was p repa re d. A semi-governmental 
committee, including journalists and 
legal exports, was set up and began 
working on a new law in mid- July. 

One of the problems facing the 
c o m mi ttee was the provision em- 
powering prosecutors to take journal- 
ists into protective custody. Ibe jour- 
nalists’ demand this be removed 
had met with opposition from other 
wv m m itiuft members. 

But at a meeting with writers and 
mfaHartiinT-g last Thursday, President 
Mubarak rrmdw it clear that he did 
not approve of this article, telling the 
meeting: “Nobody should imagine 
that I am on the side of protective 
custody as a result of exercising the 
freedom of expression. I am m fa- 
vour of all that upholds the freedom 
of tire press.” 



Mustafa 
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Ibrahim 

Nafie 


journalist hasthe right to obtain, and publish,- in- 
formation, statistics and news from government de-" 
partmerits .and -public authorities. -No restrictions 
should be imposed on foe free flow 1 of information, 
provided that national security and the nation’s su-- 
prone in terests are taken into account. Newspapers 
should have an equal access to information. Any- per- 
son who obstructs the free flow of information is/pun- 
iahable by aLE5,000 fine but no legal action can be 
taken against him except by the prosecutor^ office. . 

“Any person who insults or attacks a' journalist, dur- 
ing the performance of his duty, should' be punished 

by a m m c r m mri of rarmthu BOdf CS a 

fine not exceeding LE5.000. ff the attack results in in- 
jury, the punishment should be increased to a maxi- 
mum of two years imprisonment or a fine of not less 
than LE5, 000. . 

“La addition to commitment to tire Code of Press 
Ethics, a journalist should refrain firKp advocating ra- 
cism, contempt or hostility to religioo, casting doubt 
on the faith of others or propagating contemptof any 
group in society. A journalist should not encroach on 
the private lives of individuals, unless they are public 
figures. In tiie fattw case, any material published most 
be closely related to tire work; of tire people oonr 
cemed. Violators are punishable by imprisonment for. 
a maximum of one year and/or-a fine of not less than 
LE5.000. The rany» 'p imigFmu»nt applies to a chief . ed- 
itor, or tite editor in charge, who does not publish a . 
correction of wrong information within three days of 
receiving a request from tire concerned person. 

“Jo urnalis ts and newspapers are prohibited from ac- 
ceptmg donations, aid or special privileges, ’ whether 
directly or in dir ectl y , from abroad. Journalists- and 
newspaper s are also prohibited from receiving gov- 
ernment whether directly or indirectly, ex- 

cept in accordance with , the general rules laid down 
by tire Supreme Press CouncdL Violators are pun- 
ishable by imprisonment for a m axim am one year, or a - 
fine ranging between LE500 arid LE2, 000. 

“Journalists are not allowed to work in advertising 
and should not receive any money for editing ar pah-. 
HmTirng advertisements; neither Mould they use their 
name in advertisements. • 

“An editor-in-chief should not be held responsible 
for any crimes committed by his newspaper, unless 

there <S gvjriepce fiat tfre offen sive mate ria l w»g print- 
ed wifo his approval or if it proves impossible to es-. 
tablish who authorised publication. A member of tire 
Press Syndicate should not be taken into custody in 


connection with a pub l i cati on offense except in one 
case — violating Article: 179' of the Penal €ode 
(which deals with msaffing'or defaming fo'pres- 
ident of the repiiblicX \ : .J • 

■■■ parw¥s:arid ttT B * ,lWtllt m m a journal- -. 

js£s possession should not be used as evidence 


against him; they are- the subject of an: m- 

. vestigation. ■ 

- “a j camaafia tcaimot be arrested or questioned or 
his place of work searched .except by a member of 
foe prosecutor's office. This office should inform 
foe Syndicate’s -Gomxal before it summons, a jour- 
nalist jfor'mtering ation. - — T • 

“A-jbumaHst should hot be_penaiised for casting 
doribt.an tire work of a public official tf he-pub- 
. tire .stray in good. raitii- and provided he pro- 

duces. evidence- fo** whatever he attributed to this, 
official is authentic. 

. “Libel is punishable by imprisonment fora tuaxi- 
mnm of one year and/or a fine ranging between 
LE5.000 and LEI5.000. If the tibei is tfirecred at a 
. public official and is related to Ms public duties, foe 
punishment is increased to a maximnto c-f two years 
nnprisomrKstt and/or , a fine, ranging' -between 
.LE10,OOOandLE20,000. 

.. “Any jouroatist who nalitioosly publishes false 
news or. rumours, which could disturb tire peaces 
cause panic, or undermine public, interest, should be 
punished by a maxsauuKt of ; one year’s im- 
prisonment and/or a fine not less titan LE5,000. 

“Applications for. publishing a new- -newspaper 1 
■ sboukf-be made to the Supreme Press -Cornual, 
whiefr take a.d ce am n wfthm-40 days. If the 

council fail* to . respond within’ tins period, tins 
should be fatten as. an indication that it has no objeo-j 
tiomlf the app li cation is turned down, tire-Goimcir 
must tire reasons r*nd tire applicant has. tire, 
right to .file’ an appeal with foe Higher Ad- 
ministrative Court. 


nmOris, tire publishers of a newspaper should be a 
cooperative or a ahare-hridex company: exdnrivdy- 
owned by I&yjjtiacB. fts capital should not be less 
. than LEI million fra: a. daily newspaper, LE2 50,000 
for a weekly newspaper and LE100.000 fix; a month- 
ly. The capital should be deposited in frill with an 
Egyptian bank before tire start of publication. No 
cue individual and me m bers of his family shook! 

; own more than 10 per cent of tire company?* capital. 

. "f V b« If nF ftw pu t p mfrt/ vf national hflwqMMB. 

should be distributed to foe staff and tite other half 
used for expansion and renovation. 
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Fledgling 
party 
with high 
hopes 


Ambitious plans for a new 
party to promote national uni- 
ty are facing opposition, re- 
ports Mona B-Nahhas 


The various national unity associations 
currently in existence have failed to 
achieve anything positive; according to 
Zouzou Rashad, a former member of 
the ruling National Democratic Party 
(NDP). In response, she is attempting to 


establish a new political party dedic ate d 


to figjbting terrorism and sectarianism. 

Rashad filed the necessary papers to 
establish a proposed “National Unity 
Party” with the Political Parties Com- 
mittee, a semi-governmental body 
charged with licensing new parties, last 
August But her application, on behalf 
of 64 would-be founders, was rejected 
in December on the grounds that tire 
party’s platform offered nothing new, 
since all the existing parties are ad- 
vocates of national unity. Rashad filed 
an appeal with the Higher Ad- 
ministrative Court which will be heard 
on 5 May. 

Rashad, a housewife in her mid-50s 
and a native of the govemorate of Al- 
Mioya, a hotbed of militant islamism, 
stood as an NDP candidate in tire 1990 
parliamentary elections, but felled to 
win a seat 

“The security forces’ confrontation 
with the militants is not enough to elim- 
inate terrorism,” Rashad told Al-Ahram 
Weekly. “What we plan to do is to talk 
to both Muslim and Ch ri s ti an young 
people, focusing on die common ground 
shared by the two religions. Special at- 
tention will be paid to Upper Egyptian 
regions which suffer from terrorism, 
such as Mullawi in AI-Minya and Al- 
Badari in AssiuL” 

The establishment of her party was a 
necessity, she maintained, because the 
existing national unity associations “are 
just naines which Hn nothing”. 

The party's would-be founders in- 
clude 15 women and 28 Christians. Ac- 
cording to Rashad, the latter would be 
responsible fra fighting extremism 
among Christians “because Muslims are 
not the only ones who should be blamed 
for terrorism. Some Christians are fanat- 
ics and they are also to blame.” 

Rashad cited r gmjwnt unemployment 
as a major cause of terrorism. As a per- 
sonal contribution to solving the prob- 
lem, she has donated 3,000 ftddans of 
desert land in Al-Minya for reclamation 
by unemployed young men — a maxi- 
mum of five feddans for each. 

Abdel- Rashid Ahmed, a former mil- 
itant and now one of the party’s would- 
be founders, predicted: “Sectarian strife 
will, burn Egypt unless the Nation i] Uni- 
ty Party is allowed to come in o ex- 
istence." Aimed, a 35-year-old tocher, 
said that he had become interested 1 1 Is- 
lamist ideology in 1988. “I Mindly : up- 
ported all their concepts to tire ext mi 
that I disliked Christians,” he recalled. 


But after meeting Rashad, “who guh’- 
”, Ahmed fc 


eu me to the right path” 
alised that be was wrong. Although stilt 
sporting a light beard, Ahmed now sees 
himself as a defender of Dsistians. 

Once the new party gained legal 
status, Ahmed said, it would commit 
itself to eliminating terrorism within a 
year. “If we fail, the party will dis- 
solve itself.” 


Preachers trained 

* 

for confrontation- 


Islamic preachers are to be given a better 
education to help them correct religious: 
misconceptions both inside and outside 
this country. Ran la Khallaf writes 


Africa Is smiting? 


CAIRO residents have taken two recent earth tremors in fodr 
stride. The tremors were described by ^^sricntistB as aftershocks 
of a 22 Noitonlreretrthqualre wbose q«»Ba e was in foe Aqa- 
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Starting next academic year, the cur- 
riculum of foe Faculty of Al-Da ’w a 
Al-hlamiya (Islamic preaching) is to 
be upgraded and new admission cri- 
teria will be applied. The aim, an- 


nounced Ahmed Omdr Has hem, 
bar Ltaveisrty, is 


president of Al-A 2 faar 
to produce better qualified preachers 
capable of spreading foe true teach- 
ings of Islam at home and abroad. 

The cuniculum win be expanded 
to include “all areas of tire social sci- 
ences” while Islamic studies will be 
taught in foreign languages as well 
as Arabic. As a result, students will 
be required to speak at least one for- 
eign language, Hashem said. Pros- 
pective students must also be ar- 
ticulate, have a good appearance, 
and a background in various social 
and cuhnral subjects. 

Instead of paying tuition fees, stu- 
dents will be paid a monthly grant of 
LEI 00 and provided with free bous- 
ing in university hostels. 

“One of fee main targets of our 
plan is to combat attempts to tarnish 
tire image of Islam," said H ash em . 
Expanding and upgrading foe cur- 
riculum, he added, will help the fa- 
culty’s graduates refute religious 
misconceptions prevailing both in- 
ride and outside tins country. 

Abdd-Sabour Marzouk, deputy 
chairman of the Higher Council for 
Islamic Affairs, said tire current cur- 
riculum does not quality tire stu- 


dents fra “the confrontation” in 
which they become involved ooce 
they start working as preachers. 
“The fact that preachers were en- 
countering new ideologies in both 
foe TMitinnal and - intematiob^l do- 
mains the new plan imper- 
ative,” he said 

At borne, better-educated preach- 
ers, more aware of society’s c ur re n t 
problems, were needed to deal with 
the increasing number of young men 
who fall victim to extremist Islamist 
ideologies, Marzouk said. . Ex- 
panding studies to cover tire human- 
ities “will make it possible fra foe 
student to have an Islamic per- 
spective on all controversial issues, 
be they economic, poli ti cal, social or 
medical”. 

But tire plan was also inspired by 
“international" considerations. On a 
tour of Malaysia and other Asian 
countries, Al-Azhar University pres- 
ident Hashem discovered that many 
Muslims in these countries lacked 
correct information about their re- 
ligion because of their inability to 
rad Arabic, according to Hassan El- 
Hawwari, dean of Al-Da'wa Al- 
JsUzmiya. “It became clear that there 
was a pressing need to produce bet- 
ternjualified preachers capable of 
putting across a true image of Is- 
lam,” El-Hawwari added. 

. The urgent need for better- 
qualified preachers was also under- 


lined by Ahmed Kamal Abui-Magd, 
a renowned Islamic scholar and 
think er, “The world has become a 
small village," he said. “Muslims 
should speak tire language of then- 
.times. T$ey should be. broad-minded 
so that they can fight for their own" 
interests. It is the government’s duty 
to provide these student preachers 
with all tire facilities and assistance 
they need.” 

Fra Abdel -Rashid Satem, a highly- 
placed official at the Ministry of Al- 
Awqaf (religious endowments), it 
was important that tire Al-Da ’wa fa- 
culty should produce “a new genera- 
tion of thinkos, not government em- 
ployees”. Preaching should not be 
viewed as a routine job, be said. Stu- 
dents joining tire faculty “should 
have a vocation for the work". In 
many cases, be pointed out, students 
enrol simply because they are guar- 
anteed jobs after graduation — an - 
advantage denied ofoer university 
graduates. 

The performance of preachers in 
Egypt has come under fire during 
tire past few years because, in tire 
view of their critics, they have failed 
to correct widespread religious mis- . 
conceptions. “Preachers carried little 
credibility, particularly in Upper 
Egypt, because they were viewed as 
spokesmen for tire government,” 
said Marzouk. Part of foe reason for 
this, he added, was that many 


preachers faded to them- 

selves with international develop- 
ments and stuck to tire “classic” style 
of preaching, which has little impact 
on those who embrace extrem i st Is- 
lamist ideologies..' “The new cur- 
riculum has to establish a positive 
bond between preachezs and so- 
ciety” he ass erted. • 

Moreover, the work of preachers 
should not be restricted to mosques. 
‘This runs counter to tire essence of 
the concept of preaching, which is 
conveying God’s message to every 
part of the country — to social in- 
stitutions, prisons and companies,” 
Marzouk raid. The decisi o n of tire 
Ministry of AI-Awgtf to -bring pri- 
vately-run mosques under its super- 
vision will also -add to foe re- 
sponsibilities of tire new generation 
o f preachers. 

Internationally as weft, it is hoped 
that preachers will be able to play a 
wider role. Because of their inability, 
to speak foreign languages, preach- 
ers currently so* abroad by the Min- 
istry of Al-Awqaf find themselves re- 
stricted to Islamic , centres which , 
provide them with interpreters, and 
are unable to communicate with peo- 
ple outride those centres. ' hi tire 
United States, for example, only a 
few states actnaOy have Islamic cen- 
tres, which means that pre a che r s are 
unable to reach lstamic communities . 
m other states. 



in terhjg < 4 nn Aft BWitw milq whnnlr Tii gh-rkti tw 

'Cairo and along tire Red SeacOari af7am m February. The' 

second, re gister in g SJZ, foflOwedat 9.17amon 26Fdxuary. No 
casualties or damage were reported, ' 

Two Scientists at the National Institute fat Astronomical and 1 
Geophysical Research : — director Hanafi De’bes and head; o§i 
its earthquake depaxtarei&RamKff'Nlkriifid ~ -have 
an astonishing theory to explain the recent «i«nic 
the Gulfof Aqaba. \r 

- Axxxmfinglo Nashed, the Red Sea is bursting its . badcs. Tt 
an ocean m tire making and if a becoming wider and wider ” 1 
said. DeTres agreed wifoNashed’spictnie. ’nie Red Sea, he ex- 
plained, was growing wider because loose matterfram fts bottom • 
was attaching itseff to tire banks andpushxng them outwards. 

Africa is moving away from Aria, abd srnking m comparison 
wifo EurOpe. “Afiica fe shiftmg two ceraimebes in an ariti- 
clockwise direction [westward] every' year;” said Nashed. 
“And, compared to tire kvel of Europe, Africa is also smiting 
tty betwem orre and two centinretres annually.’' 

Nashedcxpectcd the aftershocks of the 22 November make 
to cqntiime fora whole year; but he and DeTres assured that 
flasy posed M dangerronty quakes registering over six on tire 
Ri<fotCTS<^couWcauselarge-scakdarnage.; - 

Geologist BabiEt-Essawi agreed feat Africa was shifting and 
tire Red Sea becoming wider; but said these land movements 
were only an auxiliary reason fir tire recent seamric activity. 
“Eart h q u a k es have been shaking . Egypt fra thousands of 
years,” he said. He maintained feat tire last tremor, an 26 Feb- 
tuary, was not arr aftershock bat an earthquakr in its own right 
. Duties also acknowledged tiiaf other factora have played a 
.part in causing the recent tremors. He expfamed that Egypt is 
located between two major quake belts foe-first to foe east, 
extending from tire Gulf of Aqaba to tireDeadSea, and the sec- 
ond to tire norths in tfae.Meditenanean. The geological nature 
of tire local seal and- tire -earth’s fault lines mean that Egypt i&>. 
susceptible to earth quakes," he said. ' I 

Reported by Roam Leila 
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Clampdown 
on Jihad 


Women seek political 



«***!:- 

: 

- 


Security authorities say they 
have foiled a plan by the under- 
ground Jihad group to revive its 
anti-government activity — this 
time in the Nile Delta 


Security forces have arrested 41 suspected mem- 
bers of foe underground Jihad organisation in the 
Nile Delta province of Sharqiya, on charges of 
plotting new acts of subversion, an Interior Min- 
istry statement said. 

According to the state m ent, suspected Jihad mil- 
itant Mobazned Ibrahim Sebba was instructed by 
five Jihad leaders living in Europe to recruit “ex- 
tremist elements” in the govemorates of Sharqiya, 
Qalynbiya and Ismailia and “associate them ideo- 
logically with tire organisation’s objectives”. 

Another Jihad suspect, Mustafa Abdel-Baqi Fa- 
rag, is believed to have acted as a liaison, between 
tire expatriate leaders and tire rank-and-file mem- 
bers back home. Some of them were to be chosen 


to receive para-military training in an unnamed 
«U a 


foreign country as well as instruction in foe man- 
ufacture and use of explosives. This militant was 
also in charge of receiving funds transferred by 
tire expatriate leaders to finance the group's op- 
erations, the statement said. 

One of the expatriate leaders was named as Sar- 
wat Salah Shehata, who was sentenced to death in 
absentia fra an attempt on former Prime Ministe r 
Atef Sidki’s life two years ago. Another is Adel 
Abdel-Mcguid Abdel -Bari, described as a polit- 
ical refugee living in Britain. 

The statement said feat tire arrests were part of 
the Interior Ministry's continuing policy of “liq- 
uidating criminal cells, tracking down escaped 
terrorists, rounding up members of extremist or- 
ganisations across the nation and foiling their 
hostile schemes to undermine security and stabil- 
ity-” 

The 41 were arrested in various villages and 
towns throughout tire Sharqiya govemorate. 
Forged documents and a large amount of literature 
expounding Jihad’s ideology were also seized. 


Acting on a recommendation by foe 
UN Conference on Women in Beijing 
last summer, foe British Council in 
Cairo and foe Alliance of Arab Wom- 
en are organising three workshops to 
promote the political empowerment 
of women and their increased par- 
ticipation in public life. At foe first 
workshop, held this week, an assess- 
ment was made of foe role played by 
women in the 29 November-6 De- 
cember parliamentary elections. 

A second workshop next week will 
be a training pro gr amm e for women 
on how to acquire presentation and 
communication skills and conduct 
electoral campaigns. The third will 
focus on ways of improving the im- 
age of women in foe press and foe 
media. 

Lamen ting women’s poor per- 9RKRRRR 
formance in foe recent elections, 

Hoda Badran, head of foe Alliance of Arab Women 
and chairperson of the seminar, said that the work- 
foops marked the beginning of a process intended 
to ensure greater representation of women. in the 
People’s Assembly, the Shura Council and mu- 
nicipal councils. “We felt that we had not been 
properly represented in these important bodies and 
decided that we should try to correct this situation,” 
she said. 

Leila Takla, a former member of parliament, said 
the workshops were aimed at increasing awareness 
among both men and women of foe importance of 
women’s greater participation in public life. 

Women’s participation, she suggested, could be 
increased in four stages. Women should first reg- 
ister themselves as voters, then vote, run for elec- 
tion and finally stage an effective performance in 
tire People’s Assembly. 

“We are here to analyse the interacting variables 
which make it difficult fir women to succeed,” she 
said. She insists that the issue is not simply one of 
gender. Tt is related to society’s development If 
any group in society is deprived of, or apathetic 
about, participation m foe decision-malring process, 


Calls were made for the re-introductibri of a law reserving 
seats for women in the People’s Assembly at a workshop this 
week on women and politics. Nemteen El-Nawawf attended 




Leila 

Ttkla 


Mona 

Qorashl 


Leila 

Abdd-Wahpb 


then there is a flaw in foe process; of democracy.” 
The recent parliamentary elections offer . dear ev- 
idence of foe low level of participation. Eighty- 
seven women nominated themselves, but only 43 
continued to the end of the race. Five of these even- 
tually won parliamentary seats. 

The workshop was attended by 48 female former 
candidates, 28 of whom bad run as independents, 
the remainder for political parties. “What is really 
disappointing is that only one of those who suc- 
ceeded came to the seminar,” said Badran~ Those 
who had f ai led, bn foe ofoer hand. were keen to atr 
tend. “They want to feel that although they did not 
succeed,' the great effort they pot. m is appreciated 
by others,” she commented. 

Badran believes that a discussion of candidates’ 
experiences would help crystallise ideas that could 
prove useful for women taking part in future elec- 


was foe wrong choice of < 

Badran suggested that in future. 
“Should choose the place wl 
will receive most support, : 
essarily their home town" 
factor mentioned was the .! 
of money needed to run 
campaign. ... 

Some speakers at the first work, 
railed for _the re-introdactiop leg i 
tion reserving a number of seats- in'. ' 
People’s Assembly for women. A lav 
reserving 30 seats was passed under 
tiro late President Anwar' Sadat, bat 
was later declared unconstitutional by 
foe Supreme Constitutional Court: 

In the opinion of Karima EtrAxoussi, 
a .firmer 'member of bofo’ parliament 
-and the Shura Council, 1 'the re- 

• introduction of -such, a law is “nec- 

essary at tins stage”. Badran agreed, 
’• on : the grounds foal women are. not in 

a position to compete on equal wife other 
• groups in society. ‘*nris law should remain in force 
until women acquire the necessary, competitive 
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Haneiri Tobar, a 30-year-old lawyer who failed 
in the recent elections, argued tha» at least 25 per 
cent of parliament's seats should, be reserved for 
womens- Recounting her e xp eri en ces as a cah- 
s ^ ie she' had- been pressured to with- 
draw her nom in a t ion by a ^powerful independent” 
oqd beaten - by thugs. And ...opposition had come 
from witiun her own family, with an older female 
relative describing her nomination as a “family 
scandal”. 


^Cultural discouragemart of woxrien candk&tq&ras 
criticised by B ad wre ’ll was very frusttatmg’tp-hear 
tbajpeqpfe tried to tSe foe concept of 1 women' is ffl 
mfoior.sex. .Our cnlture is still a gnwgt women’s po- 


tions. About 25 women are expected to attend next titical partidpaticHi-a»d. the government itself is not 
week’s training programme, which will be super- Cfflcoura^ng women to paifomate pofitically' ” 
vised by a specialised British expert, said Basnra -. • 

El-flnssemi, arts manager at foe Britifo Council “ . — : 1 — 

andtewmmw-sco^Kdbitor. ■ Edited by Wadie Klrolos • 


.One reason cited for women’s, poor performance 
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Partners 
in progress 


ByAliSoliman 

Following the expansion of the European Union (EU), Eu- 
rope's attention shifted- to the nations of the m it tfeyn Med- 
iterranean. During -fiie 1994 Lessen Summit, the European 
Co mmissio n put forth its new Meditenanean policy, one that 
advocated an expansion of ties going beyond the mere signing 


The EU*s nerw focus would revolve around a. more com- 
prehensive dialogue dealing with social, political «nd economic 
issues. This new approach was made more immediate by fears 
that social, political and economic, turmoil in countries like Al- 
geria and Libya would spill over the borders of European na- 
tions. 

At the same time, the establishment of GATT and its suc- 
cessor, the World Trade Organisation . (WTO) meant that de- 
veloped. aid developing countries. tni«t abide by the prfaripfpa 
of trade liberalisation. Free trade was no longer confined to 
trade in goods, but in services as weflL 
The most important component of the economic aspect of the 
Euro-Mediterranean partnership is dm eventual creation of a 
free trade zone in file Mediterranean region by the year 2010. 
The proposed free trade zone would encompass around 600 
milli on people spread over countries with varying levels of na- 
tional incomes and purchasing power. 

There axe, however, drawbacks to the Ell's new strategy. 
Abolishing tariffs on industrial products will be of no benefit to 
non-EC Mediterranean countries as these countries have al- 
ready. signed trade agreements with the EU to allow their in- 
dustrial products into the EU zone, free of tariff restrictions. 

The existing Euro-Meditaxanean partnership agreements are 
simply .one way of. ensuring that EU products receive pref- 
erential treatment in southern Mediterranean countries. Under 
the agreements, the countries of the southern Mediterranean are 
given up to 12 years to abolish tariffs currently imposed on Eu- 
ropean industrial products. These nations must, therefore, cush- 
ion themselves from the reperc ussi ons arising from opening 
their markets to high-quality exports from Europe. 

But the abilities of southern Mediterranean nations to with- 
stand competition from European goods varies from one coun- 
try to another- Countries like Algeria, Libya and Syria are still 
under fix shadow of controlled economies, and consequently 
are plagued by an aOing public sector whose productivity is 
consistently diminishing. Others, tike Lebanon, Israel, Tunisia 
and Turkey have a small industrial base, but are relatively open 
to foreign investment These countries have also implemented 
economic refo rm measures and have embraced a free market 
economy. 

Somewhere in between these two extremes, are those nations 
that have a large industrial base and are pursuing limited ec- 
onomic. reform. The . progress of the reform initiatives, how- 
ever, is hindered by incomplete pr iv atis at ion programmes, mar- 
kets that do not operate under the forces of damofiH and supply 
and a large public sector. Egypt, Morocco and Jordan fall in 
this category. 

In recognition of file challenges that southern Mediterranean 
countries would face as they adapt to greater competition from 
• European, goods,: the EU has offered financial . assistance 
amou nti ng to approximately S6 billion for the development of 
industrial projects. However, this figure is earmarked for the 
southern Mfidatenanean region as a whole. Moreover, very of- 
ten it benefits proj ects that do not necessarily produce high 
quality industries, in trim discouraging competition 
Joint cooperation pro gramm es linking universities and re- 
search centres in the south and the north of the Mediterranean 
are another aspect of the EU*s new policy. Sunilarty, greater 
cooperation in the media an social and environmental issues is 
aimed at raising kieial awareness of the benefits of partnersh ip. 
The Euro-Mediteoaheah partnership ulso encourages coop- 
eration between cities of the southern Me d i tenanean zone and 
Europe to alleviate social hardships arising from low income 
and unemployment. 

In addition, the jnuinership agreement with Tunisia and foe 
on-going negotiations- with Egypt are aimed at furthering polit- 
ical pluralism, raising the standard of democracy and human 
rights. The partnership agreements are expected to include a le- 
gal framework that would allow fire EU to follow the progress 
of democratisatioQ in southern Mediterranean countries. Ec- 
onomic cooperation will become increatingty- linked to bow 
successfully these objectives are raiHaed. 

The securityaspect of foe partnership has also received top 
priority. It aims at eradicating organised .crime, drug- 
smuggling, money laundering, terrorism and social disorder. 
These social ills are no longer problems feeing indrridnal na- 
tions, but bave become a multinational concern requiring re- 
gional cooperation. 

Having exammed the different aspects of the Euro- 
Mediterranean partnership, it is worthwhile assessing Egypt’s 
potential gains arid losses. The s outhern Mediterranean rim, 
with the e»xptioa..Qf Turkey; comprises a market of 150 mil- 
lion people. This figure, however; is expected to rise to 230 
million mlhenext 15 years, the same time at which the agree- 
ments with fire EU would have entered the implementation 
stage- The total GDP of tbe concerned countries is around S210 
billion at present rod it is expected to reach $400 biffian in 
2010. The individual share of fee GDP will increase in varying 
degrees depending on the success of developmental pro- 
grammes implemented, 'and fee 1 average population growth rate 
in there nations.' 

The southern Meditenanean is not just an important market 
for EU products, but its nations are essential partners in the de- 
velopment process. The benefits accrued from a Mediterranean 
free trade, rone, will undoubtedly benefit both sides, albeit in 
tnwvp ml measures. Southern Meditenanean products wilt face 
tough comptitiori and can only reach European markets 
through careful preparation. Detailed, studies to define file rel- 
ative current and future advantage to each country is required 
to wi t h st an d foreign competition. 

In file absence of such studies, it is necessary to outline a 
‘ numb er of . observations. First, it is undoubtedly the stronger 
party that would benefit from the partnership. Another de- 
terminant is foe abffity of each country to capitalise oa the op- 
portunities presented by open markets. . 

Trade Agrees reveal that some southemMediterranean coun- 
tries are in abetter position than others to increase their export 
capacity. In Morocco, industrial exports have increased from 
24 per cent of total exports in 1979 to 66 per c ent in 1993. Tu- 
nisia has increased its industrial exports from 40 per cent of to- 
tal exports to 77 -per cent, and industrial exports from Turkey 
and Israel were around 70 per cent of total exports. In the case 
of Egypt, the percentage ofmdnstrial exports has began to rise 
in foe last two years, particularly textiles, clothes and cement 
The second observation is that trade cannot bring about ec- 
onomic development and integration without European tech- 
nological assistance. • ; 

Third, the EU partnership calls for a change in the in- 
Btimtions g o v ernin g economic activities in the public and pri- 
vate sectors. Economic development depends (re a sound fi- 
nancial base. Fourth, the southern Mediterranean countries 
have not entered «>*« partnerships of their own before nego- - - 
Haring their individual partnership, agreements with the EU. 
Therefore, they have not dealt with foe EU as one unified bloc 
_ a factor. which would have improved their negotiating pow- 

A Mediterranean fire trade area would also necessitate a re- 
evaluation of trade relations between Egypt and foe United 
States, Japan and the former Soviet republics, which might 
have political and economic repercussions. Egypt needs to have 
a well-defined s t ra tegy outlining its future relations with iead- 


Finally. an .EU partnership does not imply that Egypt win 
overlook is traditionally dose relationship. with Arab states, 
parti cu larly that wife, tbe Arabian pcmnsnla, Sudan, . Liby a and 
Iraq, which are excluded from the EU partnership agreements. 
Egypt at one time enjoyed active trade re l ati on s with these 
states and they still provide great export potential for the coun- 
oy. We need to strengthen Egyptim-Arab relations and reach 
agreements wifo Arab countries similar to those negotiated 
with the EU. . 

Jhe writer is undersecretary & research, Mbiatry cf Econ- 
omy and kternattond Gh^ 

Edited by Ghada Ragab 


Balancing act 


The government’s co mmi tm ent 
to minimise the short-term so- 
cial costs of economic reform, 
the main force delaying the pri- 
vatisation process, is proving to 
be a complex task. Discussions 
in the parliamentary committees 
this week revealed foe difficulty 
of protecting members of foe 
low-income brackets and in- 
corporating public sector com- 
panies into a free market system 
during foe adjustment process. 

In feet, members of parlia- 
ment last week found that bal- 
ancing the social costs of reform 
with foe needs of a market econ- 
omy were adversely affecting 
some public sector companies 
and stewing down their switch 
to market-oriented policies. 

One such case was discussed 
by the People’s Assembly in- 
dustrial Committee. A pres- 
idential decree, issued in Sep- 
tember 1994, forced electricity 
distribution companies to reduce 
the rates fix' same productive 
sectors in the 10th of Ramadan 
City along with some low- 
income areas in Cairo. It was re- 
vealed that this decree cost eight 
electricity distribution com- 
panies a staggering LE420 mil- 
lion in focal 1994/95. 

Samir Mohamed Ali, chair- 
man of foe Holding Company 
for Electricity Distribution, test- 
ed file presidential decree came 
at the distribution companies' 
expense because, according to 
Public Sector Law 203, oth- 
erwise known as the privat- 
isation law, holding companies 
are required to operate ac- 
cording to principles of a free 
market economy. “The amount 
which we lost due to the pres- 
idential decree could have been 
used in improving the per- 
formance of electricity grids in 
Egypt,” said AIL Electricity 
companies are currently forced ■ 
to buy electricity from tbs Egyp- 
tian Electricity Organisation at 
11 piasters per kilowatt and sell 
to customers at 9 piasters per kil- 
owatt. 

Ali conceded that high dec- 
triciiy prices negatively afreet 
some productive and low- 
income sectors. But. he em- 
phasised: “pricing was in re- 
sponse to teste policies and we 
are just employees in die stated 
we raise mid tower juices when .. 
we are asked tn-rin wfVAli also 



demanded that high-income 
communities in Cairo and Alex- 
andria, as well as sporting and 
social clubs, should be charged 
higher {rices. He noted that 
these sectors “still pay just 25 
per cent of foe total consumption 
value.” 

Ahdcl- Rehhn inmatii, , chair- 
man of Cairo's Electricity Dis- 
tribution Company, said tbe 
presidential decree cost the com- 
pany as much as LE30 million 
“This denied us the opportunity 
of reconstructing our crumbling 
grid,” he said. 

. However, members of tbe In- 
dustry Committee criticised die 
policies of the electricity com- 
panies asserting that the price of 
electricity is still too high. The 
committee's chairman, Amin 
Mubarak, said that despite the 
presidential decree, a Central 
Auditing Agency (CAA) report 
addressing die performance of 
these companies, revealed that 
foe electricity distribution com- 
panies' sales rose from LE630 
million in 1993 to LE752 mil- 
lion in 1994. while Cairo’s Elec- 
tricity Distribution Company 
share of the pie alone ap- 


proached foe LE2G5 million 
mark. 

While the electricity com- 
panies complained of the effects 
of social considerations, mem- 
bers of the Cultural Committee 
charged that implementing mar- 
ket-oriented policies in the cul- 
tural sector could deny limited- 
income groups the access to af- 
fordaUo cultural activities. 

Discussions of a similar nature 
prevailed to a recent PA Cultural 
Co mmit tee. Farouk Hosni, the 
minfotw of culture, indicated 
font cultural activities will re- 
main a service provided by tbe 
state to ah incomes rod social 
classes. He added that the com- 
mitment to this service is ex- 
emplified by state subsidised 
theatre ticket prices, subsidised 
books from the- General Book 
Organisation, public culture pal- 
aces, public libraries in towns 
and villages and state institutes 
for art studies. 

Tbe Chairman of foe Culture 
Co mmi ttee, Salah El-Taro ty and 
deputies Ahmed Abdel-Halim 
and Ezzat Matrons asked Hosni 
if there is a new outlook for cul- 
ture wifitin the context of die 


state's current tread towards pri- 
vatisation. Hosni emphasised 
that culture is not only a service 
but prima rily an economic in- 
vestment “I'm sony to say that 
there seems to be a strange per- 
ception of culture for some in 
Egypt," Hosni said, adding that 
Egypt has a comparative ad- 
vantage in cultural activities, and 
therefore the country should 
Trutlrg me of Hit, “because when 
foe state is thriving culturally, it 
wil] grow economically”. 

“Far example, we should now 
adopt an economic versus emo- 
tional perspective regarding cin- 
ema in Egypt,” said'HosnL He 
indicated that a new cinema pro- 
ject, recently approved by Prime 
Minister Kamal El-Ganzouri, 
aimed at establishing “a large 
joint-venture company owned 
by foe state, banks and the pri- 
vate sector which will be in- 
volved in renting cinema thea- 
tres at new prices and marketing 
Egyptian films abroad.” 

Deputies expressed fears, how- 
ever, that middle income house- 
holds, especially in Upper 
Egypt, will be discouraged from 
going to foe cinema due to high- 


As privatisation is poised to gain momentum, 
parliamentary debates last week focused on 
the dilemma of balancing economic and so- 
cial targets, writes Gamal Essam El-Din 


Qayati, a one million ton fertilis- 
er shortage in the market re- 
sulted in skyrocketing prices. 
Prices shot up from LE20 to 
LE90 per ton. thereby stretching 
the financial capacity of most 
small-scale farmers, and ul- 
timately impairing land pro- 
ductivity. 

Mostafa El-Scid. a former 
economy minister arid chairman 
of foe Assembly's Economic Af- 
fairs Committee, put it succinct- 
ly. He said that the fertiliser cri- 
sis is jute an example of the 
difficult balance the government 
is trying so strike as it adopts lib- 
eralisation and privatisation pol- 
icies while taking into account 
foe social aspect at the same 
time. 

“Before liberalisation, the gov- 
ernment was foe main controller 
of fertiliser production and dis- 
tribution, and farmers were guar- 
anteed access to fertilisers at 
subsidised prices. But when foe 
government decided to adopt 
free market policies and give foe 
private sector a larger role in foe 
distribution of fertilisers, it was 
confronted with numerous dif- 
ficulties," commented El-Said. 
He acknowledged that the fer- 
tiliser companies could not be 
held responsible because they 
were instructed to maximise 
profits in accordance with new 
liberalisation measures. 

“When fertiliser companies re- 
alised that foe LES00 per ton ex- 
port price is for higher than the 
LE400 domestic price, they all 
exported their products at foe ex- 
pense of local needs," noted El- 
Said. According to El-Said, if 
foe government wants ro provide 
farmers with inexpensive fertil- 
isers, it will, in effect, go against 
its liberalisation policies. 

Public Sector Minister Atef 
Ebeid asserted that tbe entire 
production of fertiliser com- 
panies will be delivered to ag- 
ricultural development banks at 
1994 prices in an attempt to en- 
sure that fertilisers are sold to 
farmers at reasonable prices. 
However, he cautioned, formers 
should not increase the area of 
land used to cultivate rice, po- 
tatoes and fruit as these crops 
consume large amounts of fertil- 
isers. “If any drop occurred as a 
result, foe government will in no 
way be responsible for providing 
formers with extra fertilisers.” 


er prices. 

In addition to culture, foe PA 
last week also discussed foe 
problem of reconciling foe de- 
mands of fanners with foe ne- 
cessity of liberalising the prices 
of agricultural inputs. 

In a meeting held by the As- 
sembly’s Agriculture and Irriga- 
tion Committee, MPs focused 
on foe sudden, drastic drop in 
tbe supply of fertilisers in tbe 
market, and tbe need to arrive at 
solutions that would meet tbe 
needs of formers, especially 
small-scale ones, in the coming 
agricultural season. 

A considerable number of 
deputies, who are formers them- 
selves, held the six public sector 
fertiliser production companies, 
as well as private sector traders, 
responsible for the shortage of 
fertilisers in the wake of liber- 
alised agricultural policies. 

Deputies charged that the new 
liberalisation measures encour- 
aged fertiliser companies to ex- 
port large quantities in ro at- 
tempt to secure as much profit 
as possible at the expense of 
formers’ needs. Consequently, 
said MP Ahmed Wafik El- 


Leather industry on the men 



Over die past decade, the production of leather 
poods, especially shoes has increased dramat- 
ically, opening new doors for export. However, 
prodocera complain that their ability to compete in 
local and international markets is being eroded by 
■the rising costs of accessaries, labour, overhead 
expenses and customs duties. 

. Figures from foe Central Agency for Public Mo- 
bflisation and Statistics (CAPMAS) reveal that 50 
per cent of Egypt's leather exports find their way 
to eastern European states while another 40 per • 
cent is purchased by other Arab countries. The ro- 
maimng.10 percent is distributed throughout the 
xestofEuropa 

The production of shoes tops the list of leather 
products churned out by Egyptian factories. Ac- 
cording to a st udy b y the Egyptian Export Pro- 
motion Centre (EEPC), 80 per cent of foe leather 
industry’s total production is wade up of shoes. 
This figure is the result of the toil of some 60,000 
workers who produce approximately 80 nriUkm 
pairs of shoes annually. 

Although shoe exports have increased dramat- 
ically from 1989 to 1991, jumping from 1.4 mil- 
lion to 3.4 million pairs, or from LEI 8 million to 
LE64 million, these figures do not reflect Egypt’s 
actual production and export potential in this in- 
dustry. 

To bridge this production gap, manufacturers 
are urging the government to reduce customs <hj- 
ties on capital goods, Iowa: the cost of energy, and 
provide export incentives. They maintain that by 
eliminating additional costs not home by their for- 
eign counterparts, Egyptian manufacturers canm- 

Market report 


Domestic leather goods producers contend that high production costs and im- 
ported products are hurting the local market Zeinab AbuMSheit investigates 


crease their competitiveness. 

Kamal Hafez Ramadan, chairman of die Cham- 
ber of Leather Industries, said that leather man- 
ufacturers have fo pay customs duties ranging 
from 10 to 50 per cent an their imported pro- 
duction requirements, machinery a nd spare parts, 
to addfo'on, they lave to deal wifo soaring electric- 
ity bills. Therefore, Egyptian leather footwear has 
been unable to gain a stronger footing in the Eu- 
ropean market 

“In the final analytes, foe Egyptian product ends 
up selling at a higher price, due to the additional 
cotes imposed on producers,*’ said Ramadan. 

Another obstacle for domestic producers is, 
“imported shoes which are smuggled from Port 
Said and Libya into the country and sold at prices 
ranch lower than locally-manufactured goods, 
posing a serious threat to the local shoe industry,” 
he added. Tighter security and customs measures 
in Port Said and at the Libyan borders, he stressed, 
are imperative to put an end to the smuggling. 

He added that the establishment of sea links con- 
necting Egyptian harbours with those of the Gulf 
and African states wfll give Egyptian leather ex- 
porters access to untapped markets. Egypt, he 
urged, should convince countries from which it 
imports raw materials to accept part of the value of 
their goods in the form of Egyptian leather prod- 
uct!. 

According to other industry officials, however. 


government policies are a main reason why leath- 
er producers are at a disadvantage. Ahmed Sba- 
laW, Chairman of the Federation of Cooperative 
Societies for die Shoe Industry, criticised the gov- 
ernment for opening the door for imported shoes. 
He claims that “foreign manufacturers have tbe 
advantage of advanced technology. And. unlike 
Egyptian producers, they do not have to pay a 
sales tax and customs on their production re- 
quirements.” 

The costs borne by manufacturers have not only 
reflected on exports, but also on the local market 
where the prices of shoes have soared to un- 
precedented levels. A reasonably good pair of 
shoes costs around LE100 and above, on average. 
Anything less is considered mediocre. “It has 
reached a point where low-income famili es can’t 
afford to buy shoes for their family," noted Sha- 
labL 

Mamdoub Thabet Mfldri, chairman of the 
Chamber for Leather Tanning Industries, said that 
it was only in. the last six months that the prices of 
leather products and shoes reached these un- 
usually high levels. This, he said, is primarily a re- 
sult of speculation between manufacturers and 
suppliers of raw materials. 

However, said Mfldri, the Ministry of Supply is 
about to implement a system to regulate trading in 
leather with the expected result being fiat prices 
will level of£ 


He noted that foe high price of shoes is not at- 
tributed to tbe cost of leather tanning. Inis cos! 
does not exceed 25 per cent of the price of me- 
dium-quality shoes, and is less than 25 percent of 
file cost of expensive shoes. . 

In an attempt to alleviate the burden shouldered 
by low-income families, the Ministries of Social 
Affairs and Local Government have emmsied 
cooperative societies and Bata shoe stores with the 
task of selling shoes at moderate prices to civil ser- 
vants and pensioners. The beneficiaries can buy 
shoes from these outlets and pay in 1 0 monthly in- 
stalments at only 6 per cent interest The prices of 
these shoes range from LEI5 to I.F.2I for chil- 
dren's shoes and LEI 9 to LE26 for adults' shoes. 

Mfldri refuted suggestions that leather used for 
local production is of inferior quality than that 
used for export. 

The tanning industry has also fallen on bard 
times since a decree was issued to move tanneries 
from Old Cairo, where 80 per cent of tanneries are 
located, to Badr City, 47 km away from the cap- 
ital. As a result of this decree, no infiateroctumJ 
maintenance work has been done on the present 
site although the tanneries have yet to be re- 
located. This led to a constant interruption in the 
supply of electricity and water, and un inefficient 
drainage system which has impeded production. 

But, according to Mikki. moving the tanneries 
to Badr City is a step in the right direction for pro- 
moting the shoe industry. Moving foe factories, be 
said, will reduce production costs. “Ninety per 
cent of tannery owners have agreed to relocate." 
he stated 


Misr Cafe gains steam 




A SLOW week of trading in 
fiie Capital Market left the 
General Market index 0.05 
points lower than when it 
opened. For the week ending 
29 Fehmaiy, the GMI closed at 
205.02 . points and the volume 
of transactions was 40 per cent 
lower than, it was two weeks 
ago, . leveling off 
at LE35.09 m3- — 

. ■. THE GENERA 

While the trad- ». 

mg picture was, 

on foe whole, tgSgj 

gloomy, foe man- IJgy' 

ufacturing sector “ — ||j|^ 

reversed its 

lengthy down- 

wart trend, wifo „ - rang 

its index gaming 

1.59 points to 

close ht 265.93. f&jpj 

This long-awaited *“ L „ 

increase is parity ■» *“ 

a result of an in- 

crease in the share 

value of 16 of the sector’s com- 
panies. Of those, Misr Cafe led 
the pack, wifo its shares in- 
creasing by LE350 to close at 
L£l,400 per share. Percentage- 
wise, however, Family Foods 
was die trig "Winner, its shares 
witnessing a 45.7 per cent in- 
crease in their value or LE64.3 
to top off at LE2Q5 per share. 
Other companies did not fare 
so well .Scares of the Alex- 
andria Portland Cement Com- 
pany: suffered foe biggest 
blows, losing 21,13 per cent of 


THE GENERAL MARKET INDEX 


their value to close at LE358. 
Both the North Cairo Mills 
Company and the Easton To- 
bacco Company lost LEI .25 
each, closing at LE87.25 and 
LE40.75 respectively. And, al- 
though foe Helwan Portland 
Cement Company dominated 
the market in terms of the value 
and volume of 

■ — transactions, cor- 

4ARXET INDEX ^65 

cent of the total 

I number of shares 
traded, its shares 
ended LE95 low- 
er than the open- 
ing price. Rough- 
ly LE5.42 million 
of its shares were 

Trading in fi- 
nancial sector 
M company stocks 

* ■» ■» was relatively 

slow, wifo foe 

sector’s index 
gaining 4.72 points to close at 
214.32. Shares of fire Com- 
mercial International Bank lost 
LEI .5 per share to close at 
LE475. 

For a change, foe service sec- 
tor saw some trading activity, 
its index gaining 0.8 points to 
dose at 136.03. Shares of Misr 
Hotels (Hilton) increased by 
LEI .25 to level off at LE54.25. 

In all* the shares of 23 com- 
panies increased in value, 27 
decreased and 2S remained at 
the same price. 
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Reconciliation 


tops Arab 


agenda 


. Secretary-general ofthe 
Arab League for the sec- 
ond term, Esmat Abdel-. 
Meguid is aware of the 
problems of his organ- 
isation and those of the 
Arab world. But as he told 
' Dina Ezzat, he is hopeful ; 
that things will take a turn 
forthe better 




Yob have begun your second term as 
secretary-general of the Arab League at 
a time when the Arab world is going 
through rough times, both politically 
and economically. So, what wiH be your 
main concerns? 

There are three issues that will rank high 
on our agenda in tbe years to come. The 
first is inter-Arab reconciliation, which 1 
have addressed in my initiative for Arab 
national reconciliation. I'll say more about 
that later. The second issue focuses on the 
achievement of a comprehensive, just and 
durable peace as the culmination of the 
Anb-lsmdi peace process. 

In this respect, the League of Arab States 
adopted Resolution 5092 on 12 September 
1991 at the regular session of tire Council 
of Foreign Ministers. 71115 resolution wel- 
comed the peace initiative almost 50 days 
before the convening of Madrid. Thus we 
indicated our strategic commitment to a so- 
lution based on the relevant Security Coun- 
cil resolutions as well as on the principle of 
tbe exchange of land for peace. 

Since then, the Arab League has con- 
tinued to exert its efforts in support of the 
Arab negotiating parties, in the hope of 


seeing a successful outcome of the nego- 
tiations within that framework. Great 
progress has been made, but much remains 
to be done to reach a successful conclusion 
to the final stage of negotiations on die Pal- 
estinian-Israeii track, as well as to ensure a 
successful outcome of the Syrian-Israeii 
and Lebanese-lsraeh negotiations. 

The third issue is to promote tbe es- 
tablishment of an Anfo free trade area as a 
preliminary step t o wards the establishment 
of an Arab free market This is a key chal- 
lenge facing the Arab world in die age of 
macro-regional blocs. 


But economic cooperation and a just 
peace for tbe Arabs me dependent on 
good inter- Arab political relations. 
Meanwhile, enthusiasm for political rec- 
ondSafion has not been consistent? 

I launched my initiative for pan-Arab na- 
tional reconciliation in March 1995, and I 
have waited some time for the dust of the 
Gulf War to settle. Meanwhile, President 
Hosni Mubarak of Egypt and Sheikh Zayed 
Bin Sultan, president of tbe United Arab 
Emirates, have spoken strongly in support 
of reconciliation. From what we read and 


observe, reconciliation now seems to be 
more welcomed and 'accepted tty Arab pub- 
lic opinion. Even the official political land- 
scape of foe Arab world has changed pos- 
itively since the Gulf crisis. 

Actually, tine is an emerging consensus 
that the Arab world is at a aossroads and 
that something needs to be done, and tins is . 
providing the necessary momentum for the 
reconciliation process. 

Reconciliation, as I indicated in my in- 
itiative, must be based 00 a frank and gen- 
uine dialogue and on tbe respect of die sov- 
ereignty and t e rr itori al integrity of our 
member states. 


tire Iraqi people and we are doing our 
best to alleviate tins suffe ring. Third, we. 
remain committed to unity ter- 
ritorial integrity of Iraq. We support tins 
as a matter of principle and also in the 
Seattle -interests of the Arab world. A 
divided Iraq would jeopardise the balance, 
of power throughout toe whole region, as 
well as in tbe Gul£ and tiros fore m a n oar 


The sad situations in Iraq and Libya 
seem to be dragging on forever. Do you 
see an end to tbe suffering, of these two 
Arab nations in the near future? 
Regarding Iraq, since the second Gulf cri- 
sis we have been miiMfing the three im- 
portant elements that co n s ti t ute our policy 
on the issue: First, Iraq should comply fol- 
ly, and the sooner the better; with ail rel- 
evant Security Council resolutions to help 
in lifting the sanctions. Second, we are 
concerned about the h™n sufferings of 


As for as Libya is- concerned, the Arab 
-League unanimously adopted 
5373 in its Ministerial Council’s session of 
March 1994. Tins resolution calls for a fair 
trial of tike two suspects, either before a 
panel of Scottish judges m accordance with 
Scottish law, or at the International Court 
of Justice in tbe Hague. 

Libya v»a* tbe right, accor di ng to inter- 
national law andcustran, not to hand its cit- 
izens over to another country, particularly 
in foe absence of an extradition treaty. We 
are still exerting our efforts to reach a sdu- 
tiaQ to this crisis based on international law. 
and ensuring the sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of Libya. We hope that the con- 
cerned Western powers will respond fa- 
vourably to our proposal. ■ 


Many attribute the failure of die League 
to do anything about these pcobtemsto 
tbe feet that the League Itself heeds help. 
How do you plead? 

Tbe League of Arab States' is. before any- 
thing else the. crystaQisation oftbeArab 
identity, which remains strong despite the 
changes, positive or negative, which inter- 
Arab relations arc feting. 

Tbe League aims at promoting- .coop- 
eration and coordination among hs mem- 
bers in all fields. In a world whan re- 
gionalism and. .the building of regional 
groupings and blocs are becoming tbe - 


tan 


ftom tbe economic to tire social 
uulsreL - Many achievements haw 
been made- in these sectors, but ran chrc- 
mams to be done towards fire com- 
prebensrve development of our societies. • • 
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trend of tire fixture, the League is the polit- 
ical and institutional r expression of a nat- 
urally-existing socio-cufonal region. As 
such, rtwfo have todealwjfo tbe taskof re- 
newing its institutions and junctions to deal 
with change, both at int e rnati onal s rod re- 
gional levels. This is a basic task on bur 
collective agenda and I am confident that 
we will admass it successfully because it 
mUbebeireficialtoafiotomefhbere. ; 

Moreover, there' is a tendency to’ roam- 
tain k reductionist view of foe League. Asa 
body, foe League has 17 specialised agen- 
cies covering a wide variety of functions. 


Many argue that tire way toTtfon aftt 
Arab Leagne is to asusd its. charter. 
What Is die word on thfs pmnt? . 

We had two approaches to fins issue. Tire 
first called for tire drafirng of a new char- 
tor. The second, which has foe snppartof 
the required majority, was fo add annexes . ;• 
to fire existing charter. 

Although 'our baric ****** is to reform tire 
Arab League to incorporate new con di tion s 
in a Rang in g worid and to increase its efL 
ftetiveness inits variotS tasks, we believe 
fiwt at tins' jusebire; we should proceed . : » 
with limited and yet important' c han ges, C 
• starting wifo tire establishm ent of an Arab ■■ 
Cotst of Justice as stipulated in tire charter.; 1 - -*> 
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Tire aim of this court is to provide tire 0 > 
League with a judicial mstrurdent to seme - - 
inter-Arab disputes.- We are very hopeful -I 
that progress wiU be madeon the court at 
the councirs rrrefting next week. • (f -v 
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Falougi urges 
Israeli prudence 


Emad AUFalougi, a former Hamas leader, tells Tarek Hassan in Gaza that 
dialogue with the Islamist group is the only way out of the current dilemma 


Over toe last few months, controversy has sur- 
rounded the figure of Emad Al-Falougi, a former 
founder of Hamas's military wing and now a mem- 
ber of the Palestinian self-rule council. Hamas dis- 
owned him last November after he edged closer to 
the Palestinian Authority. Soon afterwards. Al- 
Falougi assumed the directorship of the National 
Dialogue Bureau. His rising fortune was under- 
scored by his successful candidacy in the January 
elections, but not without a scare. Falougi at first 
appeared to be a winner, then declared a loser, be- 
fore finally taking the North Gaza seat at the later 
stage qf counting a few days after the elections. 


mainly because it wants to allay fears, calm tire sit- 
uation and avoid any escalation. 


How do you explain the recent upsurge of Ha- 
mas suicide attacks? 

The bombings started as a reaction to tbe killing of 
Yeyiha Ayyash. Since Ms assassination, political 
analysts seemed certain that Hamas would not al- 
low the incident to p 3 ss without retaliating. Every- 
one expected the attacks, but no one knew when 
and how they would take place. Tbe earlier attacks 
in Jerusalem and Ashkelon did not come as a com- 
plete surprise even to toe Israelis. 

However, the next two bombings, and the contra- 
dictory statements that followed, set a climate of 
conforion and vagueness- Uncertainty about who 
exactly was behind tire attacks is creeping in. Ha- 
mas claimed responsibility in some statements, its 
military wing, Ezzeddin Al-Qassaxn, declared itself 
responsible in others, while toe new followers of 
Ayyash also said they were behind tire attacks. 
There have been reports cm divisions within Ha- 
mas. In my opinion. those behind the suicide opera- 
tions are in toe grip of political chaos. 


Tension has once more returned to the re- 
lationship between the Palestinian Authority 
and Hamas. Do you think that both parties 
are capable of containing the situation, or do 
yon foresee an escalation of tension? 

I predict and believe that the solution does not 
lie in more te nsion, arrests and threats. Harare is 
a strong movement, it is not a «maI 1 organisation. 
It has a large and extended network inside and 
outside of Palestine. Dialogue is the only option. 
And Israel is quite experienced in this sphere. Is- 
rael also realises that a confrontation wifo Harare 
will trigger a powerful reaction. 

The PA’s latest talks with Ham ax in Cairo 
proved to be a success. Hamas pledged to refrain 
from -embarrassing tbe PA, and it abided by its 
promise for a few months, until Israel violated 
the agreement and assassinated Ayyash. Through 
dialogue, Hamas can regain control of its forces 
and organise its work, which will ensure greater 
stability in tire area. 


Does the chaos indicate that Acre are opposing 
factious inside Hamas competing to carry out 
the attacks? 

There is obvious confusion and obscurity in these 
events, which makes h difficult for an observer to 
analyse the situation without difficulty. This is toe 
first time that Hamas has been involved in in- 
cidents winch are clouded tty statements that lack 
audibility. Consequently, everyone is in doubt and 
no one fully understands what is actually hap- 
pening. 


Setim Al-Zaanoon, head of the PA delegation 
to the Cairo talks, said that three Hamas lead- 
ers who participated in the talks were re- 
ceiving Instructions from u Zionist organ- 
isation, as well as from Damascus and Tehran. 
And the PA has implicated foreign hands in 
the latest suicide bombings. Would you care to 
comment. 

I would not like to comment on this issue. Ha- 
mas has a leadership inside tire self-rule areas. 
The leadership in Gaza has intervened, albeit at 
die last moment, with a clear demand to its mil- 
itary wing to put an end to the attacks. Tbe omxs 
now lies with the PA to put ali its efforts into 
reaching a comprehensive agreement wifo Hamas 
to impro ve their relationship without giving any 
foreign party tire chance to intervene. 
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Is the PA cuireutiy holding talks with Hamas? 
The PA has to begin and continue these talks. 


Israel is expected to strike at Hamas in re- 
taliation, which is Kkdy to lead to more suicide 
operations in the future. Is Hamas capable of 
continuing along this path? Wm tbe attacks be- 
come an ongoing scenario? 

It is up to Israel to choose the options and not Ha- 
mas. Israel is a state, while Hamas is a movement 
Israel is governed by laws by which it must abide. 
Stability and security in the region are more im- 
portant to Israel, and therefore, Israel must foinir 
carefully, because a spiral of violence featuring at- 
tacks and counterattacks could go on for a long 
time. I predict that Israel will be the more prudent 
party in dealing wifo foe latest events 


The PA has accused some dements in Hamas 
of holding secret talks wifo Israel and that foe 
recent suicide bombings followed these talky. 
Is that true? 

1 doubt it. I also doubt that Hamas has any con- 
tact or owolvement with IsraeL What happened 
recently is nothing more than a reaction. Ad- 
mittedly, toe recent suicide attacks will benefit 
certain parties inside Israel, but this cannot be a 
deliberate strategy and it also cannot be one of 
the objectives ofthe military wing. 


What are yonr 
I do not expect 


based on? 
to retaliate in the near future. 


After the Tel Aviv bombing, Hamas’s military 
wing issued a new statement saying that it 
would cease its attacks In accordance with the 
instructions of the political leadership. How 
reliable is this pledge? 

I hope it will be different from tire earlier state- 
ments, and drat it is creditable. 


IN THE afte r ma th of a sc ri es of 
■ bombings in Tel Aviv, Ashkrelon and 
Jonwalom overs period of 10 days, 
Israel in t e nsi fied security measures In 
Palestinian areas. It established 
roadblocks with armed guards 
manning them and checking tbe 
identity cards of car drivers and other 
passengers. Israel also suspended 
peace talks with Syria and thre a te ne d 
to stop the Impl em e nta tion of Its 
peace accords with the Palestinians. 

In Gaza, thousands of Pales tinians 
demonstrated to protest the suicide 
bombings, (photos AFP/ Reuters) 
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Algeria’s FLN changes benches 


A month after the swift change of power in the Algerian Na tional 
liberation Front (FLN) brought Bu Atlam Ben Harmnouda to the 
post of secrelaiy -general as successor to Abdei-Hamid Mehri, 
elections for tire party’s political bureau last week produced un- 
expected results. Not only are 10 out of tire political bureau’s 16 
elected members s up porte r s of Mehri, but many of the FLN’sold 
guard were dismissed. 

Those excluded include Mafcsmed Saleh Al-Yahawi, who was a 
presidential nominee after tire death of former pr esident Houari 
Boumedieane, and two former foreign ministers, AbdeL-Aziz Bu- 
tafljqa and Ahmed Taleb AJ-Ib rahimi. Even Rabefa Bitat, famous 
for his leadership during the Algerian War of Independence, bare- 
ly scraped onto tire new list of bureau member* 

Ben Hammouda sees tbe potty's future differently from bis pre- 
decessor. His first statements on coming to office clearly in- 
dicated that Ire foresaw a rapprochement between tire FLN and tbe 
government. His words reflected tbe growing rift inside tire FLN 
between those who follow the government fine and such as 

Mehri, who oppose it Ben Hammouda has been accused of wm- 
mng his new post unfairly by bringing forward the date of die 
elections for tire position of secretaiy-gaicraL They were original- 
ly scheduled for May. 

Ben Hammouda *s wish that the party breaks away from fire Na- 
tional Charter Group has also been met with mixed feelings, trig- 
gering rife speculation an tire future of tire FLN’s i n te rna l unity. 
The group, combining the FLN, the Islamic Salvation From (FIS), 
tbe Socialist Forces Front, tire Rally for Culture aid Democracy 
and tbe Al-Nabda Party, was formed at tire end of 1994. Fol- 
lowing a conference in January 1995, the group issued a StaXe- 


Leadership elections in Algeria’s National Liberar 
tion Front were held last week. The fresh line-up 
seems to have sealed the party’s shift from op-, 
position ranks towards the government But for 
how long, asks Am Ira Howefdy 


meat in Rome known as toe National Charter which calls for toe 
wm-interference of fire army in political affairs and the abrogation 
of toe decision to ben tire FIS. 

The results of the political bureau elections may, however, ac- 
tually settle toe internal dispute since toe majority of tire elected 
members are considered to be followers of Mehri and include 
such loyal supporters of his as Abdet-Aziz Bel-Khadem, Ali Ben 
Flees and Ah SedikL Observers believe that the heavy defeat suf- 
fered by Bea Hammonds's s upp orter s will be an obstacle in toe 
way of the new secretary-general's wish to normalise relations 
with the government 

Abdri-Am Bel-Khadem, a leading member of toe political 
bureau, believes 'tbe bureau will pursue toe FLN’s "in- 
dependent” policy of for a c omprehensiv e political solu- 
tion. “We do not follow tire policy of anyone, 7 * he told jU- 
Ahram Weekly, when asked if tire bureau would follow Mehri’s 
policy. Does toe bureau have plans to 'change the party’s stance 
on the National Chatter? Bel-Khadem replied that tire issue Tiad 
not yet been discussed, “but the content of toe charter stiB re-, 
mains valid”. Asked if tors means encouraging dialogue wife 


the FIS, he said that “conflict resolution measures be 

takra with the front”. 

Ben Ha mmoud a told report e ra, after assuming Iris new pner, feat 
his party was reconsidering its position cm fixe- FIS. He also point- 
ed out that the FLN intended to break away from the National 
Charter Group. Bel-Khadem pointed out, however, that afthmrg b 
toe bureau bad no plans to change tire party’s policy, “toe coming 
general conference wiH de termin e- the line of foe FLN for the 
coming period”: 


Asked if fire position of Ben^ Hammouda as secr etar y-g eneral is 
BeUKhadgn'aixswq ed, “only until toie general confer- 

werenot 


fflce^iropl' 
completely JegaL' 

According to- Ibrahim Yousm, former Egyptian erabwagad rr to 
Algeria, toe Algerian g overnment has consistently tried to pen- 
etrate the FLN smee foe party broke out of its grip in 1939. "But 
Mehri was too strong to respond. That is why they were p leased 
to see him go,? he said. ' 

“Ben' Hammouda,” said Youssri; “is not strong enough to lead 
the party towards ; his pro-government policy and that -explains 
Bd-Kfodem*s prediction That ire may not remam secietaiy- 
gestauIafiertireFIN > sgc3iaa3conference. w - 

The results qf tire political bureau elections indicate fi«* M***- 
ti’s desire to keep the FLN^way from toe government's grip will 
prevail “Tire FLN is Algeria's most powetfal party. It still has 
among ite members all the former officials, fire fighters who took 
part in'tirewar of ira^xeudenceand tire elite of society. It 'is vay 
difficult to believe fiat foe diange in is leadership wnl affect its 
strength." Youssri said 
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Chronicle 5 


Al-Ahram: A Diwan of contemporary life 




“The Mahdist regime is do more. Ftfe has 
wrought its ultimate doom.” Thus com- 
“tttfed Al-Ahram oo 2 September 1898, 
^uoAng the conclusion of the Battle of 

Kaian in tfae vicinity nf Onv tn r i m in 

The newspaper had covered the mo- 
mentous battle closely. On the Egyptian 
side: “The cavalzy stretched endlessly into 
die desert dust The 15th Beg im a n was 
pitched for battle^ ready for the signal to 
engage the enemy at any moment. They 
were flanked by die artillery, while die 
British cavalry aid the cavalry were 
fo the vanguard.” As fix - die Mahdist forc- 
es: ‘They approached in fonnatioiL Their 
front tines must have been three or four 
miles long. They were made up of mfaitiy 
and cavalry of mcale u hb te numbers, with 

namun m m! n«it _v— » 


_Al 6.40am, tfae Egyptian artillay opened 
fre. The “dervishes”, as tfae ne wsp a p er 
termed tfae Mahdist forces,-pamed with ri- 
fle fire and charged «gain^ tfae core of tfae 
Egyptian army. “Their cavalzy tried to 
dod ge die hail of artillery malar, but their 
efforts were futile. Their forces were pul- 
verised, leaving tfae battlefield coated with 
their dead. The valour and courage of 
these dervishes cannot be denied. Af- 
terwards, our army marched forward, loll- 
ing thousands more of the enemy forces 
until it arrived at the gates of OrafoHman.” 

The Mahdist forces made a last-ditch ef- 
fort to strike at the advance forces of the 
Egyptian army as they approached the 
city. When this foiled, At-Ahram. con- 
tinues, “They planted their banners in the 
ground, unwilling to accept any fate but 
death. The sight of the slaughter, was be- 
yond the capacity of human nerves to bear. 
The r e mnants scattered, leaving the field 
covered with severed and fra gmented 
corpses.” 

The battle, with its tragic death toll, did 
not bring foe final foil of foe first in- 
dependent gove rnm ent in Sudan. Nor (fid 
it rnarV the be griming of the w«d This oc- 
curred nine months previously, and it was 
not well received by AlrAhram. 

The decision to send the expedition to 
Sudan was taken by foe British high com- 
missiooer in Egypt mconsultation with foe 
Foreign Office in London. The Egyptian 
government was not poly to the consulta- 
tions; it was simply notified. 

When, on 10 January 1898, the Egyp- 
tians teamed of Lord Owner’s plans, it 
was only natural, after nearly two decades 
of British occupation, that they would be 
apprehensive. On 13 January, an interview 
between Al-Ahram' & Cairo correspondent 
and “a British official” reflected the gener- 
al reaction. In the article, entitled “The Ex- 
pedition”, the correspondent voiced the 
commonly fell suspicion that the only ul- 
timate aim ofhringmg British troops in, al- 
legedly to defend Egypt’s southern bor- 
ders finom Mahdist incursions was to serve 
Britun’s higher interests. “Afoer all, is 
there any real need for such an expedition 
if our forces are well ensconced in Berber 
and other strongholds?” he asks. He con- 
cludes, enfortteredJby. the bacty veiled de- 


option, “We hold foe keys to placing Su- 
dan in their hands, and c»r soldiers, mon- 
ey ami ships win be pressed into serving 
British interests — is that not a calamity?” 
It was not foe prospects of war that 
aroused Egyptian rancour. On the con- 
trary, Egyptians were inspired by Prime 
Minister Sharif Pasha’s- famous pro- 
Douncement at foe time the British ordered 
foe evacuation of Egyptian faces, “We 
may have had to leave Sudan, but Sudan 
will not leave us!” Rather, if the British 
took; part in the campaign, Egypt feared, 
they would lay stake to the proceeds. 

lids put the newspaper m an awkward 
position. For while it rejected British con- 
trol over fofeadmreigtnrtion of the expedi- 
tion, it could hot deny its achievement in 
the field. In reading foe newspaper's cov- 
erage of tiie war, one cannot help but no- 
tice foe formula it derived to solve foe co- 
nundrum. Following the expedition's 
victory at Afoaro on 6 April, Al-Ahram 
wrote, “One cannot but praise our Egyp- 
tian-Sudanese forces just as we praise foe 
British forces. Their o ut s tandin g per- 
, foxmauce of their duties in attack and de- 
fence woe invaluable to that victory 
Two days to ter, under foe headline, “We 
may love bad to leave Sudan, but Sudan 
win not leave us,” the newspaper com- 
mented, “We are not surprised by the re- 
cent victory of our troops, for Egyptians, 
alone conquered Sudan.” 

To Al-Ahram, therefore, nrilitaiy con- 
quests represented die victory “of Egyp- 
tian civilisation oyer foe savage Mahdist 
regime in Sudan”. It is «m»H wonder dmt 
it would emphasise the role played by the 
Egyptian forces. Not infrequently, there- 
to:., tiie newspaper challenged reports in 
tfae British press. For example, on 14 Jan- 
uary 1898, Bishaza Taqla, Al-Ahram' & 
owner and editor-in-chief^ was incensed 
by a Mornatg Post article which claimed 
that the British of ffae 

armed forces had little confidence in the 
fighting abilities of tiie Egyptian peasant, 
in contrast to the black slaves. “This be- 
trays what the Bri tish really feel toward 
the Egyptian people, in spite of the feet, 
that as everyone far and wide has seen, foe 
perfor ma nce of tiie Egyptian fighting men 
has been outstanding, to which tiie com- 
mander-general himself Ins attested. Is it 
just, therefore, to deprive Egypt of its Su- 
danese possessions, to regain them using 
Egyptian men and money, and then, on top 
offhat, to malig n the Egyptian people with 
such calumny.” 

' At the same time, tiie newspaper be- 
littled tfae role the British presumed to play 
in tiie expedition. The only possible reason 
was to convince the Egyptians that tiie 
British were vital 1 to tiie war effort, thus 
acquiring stronger grounds to intervaie in 
tiie pursuit of their own ulterior objectives. 
This was certainly the intimation erf the Al- 
Ahram author who wrote, “When one sees 
the momentous preparations under way for 
the yin Am expedition, tiie mobilisation of 
British and Egyptian troops far beyond, tiie 
numbers that had been set, one imagines 


Anglo-Egyptian military ex- 
I /y I pedftion that brought down the Mahdist 

IJ i| regime in Sudan was ostensibly a joint 

venture freely undertaken by the two 
sides in agreement But this was not the case in reality. Brit- 
ain, which had been occupying Egypt since 1882, unilaterally 
decided to launch the expedition and simply ordered Egypt to 
go along and mobilise its army, in this instalment of his chron- 
icles of Egyptian life based on reports published by Al-Ahram, 
Dr Yunan LabEb Rizq tells the story of the expedition 



that we are an our way to fight a powerful 
nation with an organised army. Whereas in 
feet we are sending a folly equipped army 
of 30,000 to fight a band of barbarians.” 

Al-Ahram takes other opportunities to 
belittle foe efficacy of the Mahdist mffitary 
nmnWrie. They are poorly equipped and 
tiie mortars they hurl at Egyptian fortifica- 
tions fail to explode. Also, it argues, it is 
inconceivable that an army under the com- 
mand of an individual prone to fantasy and 
superstition could possibly score a victory 
against a superior modem army. The news- 
paper relates that AL-Taishi, foe successor 
to the Mahdi, took his men to a stone cov- 
ered area at the juncture of the White and 
Blue Niles. He tells them that he has re- 
ceived a prophesy. “Every stone here rep- 
resents a British or Egyptian skull,” he is 
reported as saying, suggesting that the 
numbers of British and Egyptian soldiers 
they will kill in battle would be in- 
calculable. Although the story has been 
co nfirm ed by other sources, Al-Ahram' s 
objective was to say that such an army un- 
der such a commander could not be taken 
seriously. 

Al-AJtrum's patriotism was echoed by 
other newspapers of the era, notably by Ah- 
Afu’ayid, foe other nationalist mouthpiece, 
owned and operated by Sheikh Ali Yous- 
sefi It was a patriotism that directed itself 
against other issues related to tiie expedi- 
tion. Specifically, it was concerned with 
tfae size of tiie British contribution, and the 
expenses exacted from foe Egyptian treas- 
ury to support that contribution. 

Partkulariy vexing was , the feet that the 


British authorities declared a news black- 
out an war preparations that applied only 
to the Egyptian press. Representatives of 
Reuters need no such impediments and 
one correspondent of a British newspaper 
would gain considerable feme from his 
coverage. This was Mr. Winston Churchill 
who later published his repeats in his well- 
known work. The River War. 

Tt is inappropriate that the government 
suppress from foe Egyptian newspapers in- 
formation of the events that are occurring 
in Sudan, at the southern gateway to 
Egyp t,” Al-Ahram protested. Yet, it bad no 
alternative but to carry reports titan foe 
British press, volunteering comment 
where necessary. 

However, there was certainly no prob- 
lem when it came to playing up tiie prom- 
inent role the British would play. Al- 
Ahram, for example, could cover foe pa- 
rades and the pedestrian-lined streets to 
Send-off of the British troops headed by 
train southward. One such report, dated 2 
March, reads, “At 9am, a Highlanders bat- 
talion, whose members had been staying at 
tiie Qasr A1-N3 barracks, departed for Su- 
dan. They were seen off at the train station 
by Commander Henderson and a throng of 
British well-wishers The 800-member 
regiment marched to the train station in 
front of cheering crowds fining the bal- 
conies of the hotels they passed.” Else- 
where, members of old British families 
participating in the war effort received 
special publicity. “Hie British forces count 
among them foe sons of many eminent 
British dignitaries gpeh as the Lords Salis- 


bury, Derby and Robertson." Egyptian 
troops heading off to war received no such 
fanfare, let alone individual mention. Also, 
in spite of the rules of secrecy that normal- 
ly prevail in wartime, these did not apply 
in the case of foe de tails of tfae size of the 
British regiments beaded south. -On the 
one hand, officials were confident that Al- 
Taishi would not receive such intelligence, 
because of foe poor Communications sys- 
tem at his disposal. More important, how- 
ever, was to implant in the minds of ail, 
and particularly Egyptians, the extent of 
the contribution of Her Imperial Majesty’s 
forces, even if that contradicted reality. 

The process of raising the funds for this 
massive endeavour also provoked na- 
tionalist ire. In the course of 1898, the 
Egyptian government put stale land and 
waqf (religious endowments) land up fa- 
sale and froze allocations to certain gov- 
ernment projects, such as the Cairo sewer 
system project that had only recently be- 
gun. In spile of the funds it managed to pul 
together, it still needed 800.000 pounds. 
The Egyptian government, as was cus- 
tomary under such circumstances, applied 
to the Debt Fund fa access to a portion of 
foe reserves that were administered by a 
tri-partite committee representing France, 
Russia and the UK for foe repayment of 
Egypt's foreign debt. The F rench and Rus- 
sian refusal should have, on the surface, 
impeded Britain's plans in the Nile Valley. 
Ultimately, however, it waked to Brit- 
ain's advantage, providing them with an- 
other pretext, this time economic, to stake 
a claim in tiie proceeds of victory. 

On June 27, in an unexpected move, tfae 
British Ministry of Finance submitted a 
proposal to foe House of Commons to ab- 
solve Egypt of its debt to the UK. The pro- 
posal was approved by 156 to 81 votes. 
The British press, quoted in Al-Ahram, 
made no effort to conceal the purpose of 
tiiis unprecedented magnanimity. The 
London Times commented, “This act will 
strengthen our position in foe upper Nile, 
which is the object of the aspirations of ri- 
val nations.” With this money, writes tiie 
Daily Chronicle , “We have swallowed a 
great Sultanate in one bite.” As for the 
Daily Graphic , it wrote, “Making this con- 
cession to Egypt is an honour that bolsters 
our position there.” 

Egyptians were naturally skeptical of 
such generosity. Tt is a glittering snare set 
to capture this aimless bird which they call 
Egypt,” scoffs Al-Ahram. In feet, so un- 
nerved was Al-Ahram by the potential con- 
sequences of tiie British “gin”, that it de- 
puted from its customary reserve to 
declaim, “We can no longer expect the 
free dispensation of justice, unfettered by 
base, self-serving political and economic 
interests in this corrupt and licentious 
age!” 

It would not be long before Al-Ahram ' s 
predictions, shared by all fervent na- 
tionalists of the age, would prove true. 
Within four days of the Battle of Karan, 
news arrived from tiie south that the Brit- 
ish and Egyptian flags had been planted 


side 6y side in Khartoum. The uproar in 
the press was tumultuous, as Egypt’s lead- 
ing newspapers voiced a cacophony of di- 
vergent opinions. 

The British occupation’s Arabic lan- 
guage mouthpiece, Al-MoQattam, wrote, 
“Egypt’s with Great Britain is to 

our advantage. Also, Russia's and 
France's opposition an the f i nanc i al issue 
has bestowed some rights to England in 
Sudan.” 

AI-Mu’ayid, mouthpiece for the na- 
tionalist movement, said, “The raising of 
foe Egyptian and British flags in Khar- 
toum has no greater significance beyond 
the custom of victorious armies to hoist 
their flags on the lands they conquer.” 

As for Al-Ahram, its interpretation was 
more ominous: “We face a grave situation, 
if raising both flags was not an accident 
Fa we were given to understand that the 
money they had loaned us was then be- 
stowed upon us as a gift and that their sol- 
diers bad come to help our soldiers in the 
reconquest, not as partners a allies to 
claim half the spoils.” The newspaper fur- 
ther cautioned foe Egyptian government 
that any leniency toward the British in this 
regard would constitute a crime against 
tfae people of Egypt “Most matters 
brought before rulers can be examined in 
two lights, with the exception of this situa- 
tion, which is a scandal and a stigma on 
anyone accepting it” 

Popular sentiment was equally dis- 
cordant As Al-Ahram ' s correspondent in 
Cairo reports, “The capital is practically 
quaking from the din of the thousands 
upon thousands of people of every class 
talking about the future of Sudan. The cla- 
mour was like a tidal wave.” The author 
quotes some of the arguments that were 
circulating in the street “England is tiie 
one who called for foe expedition against 
Sudan, after she snatched it away from 
Egypt,” says one individual. Another said, 
“She mounted the expedition so she could 
evade European demands to evacuate 
Egypt" 

It is interesting that British authorities 
remained silent at this juncture. Clearly 
Britain sensed that the situation was ex- 
plosive both at hone and abroad. As Al- 
Ahram reminds them, Tf Great Britain has 
forgotten her promises, Europe is there to 
remind her. By Europe we mean France 
and Russia, because Germany has chosen 
to remain neutral on the Egyptian ques- 
tion.” Evidently, Egyptians had their 
hopes pinned primarily on the French, 
then in Fashoda, in tiie upper Nile region. 
Certainly their presence at the remote spot 
on the upper readies of tfae Nile would re- 
vive the Egyptian question. However, that 
is another story closely followed by Al- 
Ahram. 


The author is a pro- 
fessor of history and 
head of Al-Ahram His- 
tory Studies Centre. 



35 companies gain approval 

THE COMPANIES’ Comrafttee at tffe Mfoisliy of Economy, 
headed by Ahmed Fuad Atta, first undersecretary of the Mrt- 
istry of Economy, approved the establishment of 35 new 
companies from 24-29 February , of which 17 are joint stock 
companie s . Total authorised capital of these companies 
amounts to LE963mn. whBe their issued capHal amounts to 
LE372J9mn. 

Eighteen companies are Emited Sabffly ventures, 12 of 
Iheee companies operate in the contracting field, 8 to trade, 7 
In tourism and the 4 other companies in the Industrial field. 



IBM expands 

IN THE year since IBM announced the expansion of its train- 
ing centres, the compaffty, throu^i its Business Partners Pol- 
icy, has managed to achieve the following goals: Increasing 
IBM training centres to 8 centres and the establishment of 
new centres in the Delta and Suez Canal areas. Plans are 
currently underway to initiate services in Upper Egypt . 

These achievements indicate that IBM is firmly com- 
mitted to its strategy aimed at expanding its services na- 
tionwide at moderate prices. These centres provide both 
basic and advanced courses for beginners and spedaBsfs. 




Faisal Islamic Bank of Egypt 

For a booming industry 
financing is the key ! 


Efficient production lines, advanced equipment and 
speedily acquired medicine basic materials are what 
gives a flourishing medicine production. Therefore 
financing is the key! Faisal Islamic Bank of Egypt 
provided a capital of about LF. 1.6 billion to this 
industry . 

The Bank holds shares of L.E. 22 million in various 
companies 

Some of these are: 


Company 


-Fare© 

- Farcoby International 

- Tenth of Ramadan for meduane 
production 

health Care: 

_ Misr International Hospital 
_ Cairo Specialized Hospital 

- Mansonra Medical Centre 


Location 


Amriya - Alexandria 
Industrial area - New Borg El ARab 
Industrial.area - 6th Ocl 


Doldri-Giza 
Roxi- Cairo 
Mansoura 


These companies meet the demands of the local 
market at moderate prices. Some products are 
being exported 


Te advertise in Money & Babes contact: Tet (202) 3391071 Fin: (202)5786023 - 5786126 


THE STRUCTURAL 
changes characterising 
Egyptian society through- 
out this phase, especially 
after the successful imple- 
mentation of the economic 
reform programme, have 
paved the way for an ec- 
onomic revival and 
healthy growth in an en- 
vironment favourable for 
courting Investors and 
creating new job op- 
portunities. 

Undoubtedly, a robust in- 
frastructure Is an essential 
asset for attracting in- 
vestments and enhancing 
success and profitability. 
To this end, the National 
Bank of Egypt (NBE) has 
adopted an aggressive 
programme geared to- 
wards financing capital- 
intensive infrastructure pro- 
jects in local and foreign 
currencies. The said pro- 
jects encompass electric 
power stations, toll-paying 
highways, telephone 
cables, water stations, pri- 
vate industrial cities, tech- 
nology projects, satellites, 
means of communication, 
in addition to cargo, air, 
road and maritime trans- 
portation projects. 

Accordingly, the bank 
participated in es- 
tablishing EJ-Montazah 
Company for Water De- 
salination (located in 
Sharm Al-Sheikh), with a 
view to desalinating the 
sea water inside and out- 
side South Sinai Govem- 


orate. This is in addition 
to producing fresh water 
to be bottled and sold to 
hotels and tourist villages 
besides other activities re- 
lated to water de- 
salination. It is noteworthy 
that . NBE’s Investment 
Trustee Department acts 
as the trustee of the 
founders of the company, 
whose capital totals 


LEIOmn distributed 
among 100,000 shares. 

The company Is envis- 
aged to provide this vital 
area with fresh water, thus 
encouraging tourist and 
construction expansion in 
Sinai, which will positively 
influence the national 
economy. 

It Is worth mentioning 
that NBE has previously 


participated in the Riviera 
Project in Taba, whose 
capita] amounts to 
LEIOOmn. The bank also 
plans to boost its contribu- 
tion to tourist, real estate 
and infrastructure de- 
velopment as well as to 
the establishment of tour- 
ist villages, hotels, res- 
taurants, sports units and 
integrated services. 


... . 

In fact, the above men- 
tioned services square 
with lhe bank’s com- 
prehensive strategy con- 
ductive to adopting the 
concept of universal bank- 
ing by rendering the ser- 
vices of commercfai and 
investment banks so as to 
enhance tiie bank’s com- 
petitive edge domestically 
and abroad. 


CAIRO SHERATON OOSINESS CLOH 


From the moment yon join, you will 

enjoy a world of benefits. 

* Complimentary assistance services 
at the airport upon arrival. 

* Special room amenities including 
bathrobe, slippers, fruit basket and 
floral arrangements. 

* Complimentary use of the 
gymnasium at the Xanadu 
Health Club. 

* Daily newspapers in English, French, Japanese and Arabic. 

* Late checkout at 4 P.M. at no extra charge. 

* Ask for business dub identification for future benefits on 
coming stays. 

* Guaranteed reservation at all times. 

* Direct Hot Line : 336 4487 - Fax : 336 4577 



fs) ... 

Cairo Sheraton 

HOTEL. TOWERS & CASINO 


OUR WORLD REVOLVES AROUND YOU 
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Valuing 




India lifts up its sari and scurries to catch up with the Asian tigers, dragging 
along its privatisation plans, writes Gamal Nkrumah from New Delhi 


Privatisation is not all about pocketbook topics 
such as tax incentives and a liberalised investment 
code. Transport and telecommunications, too, in- 
vigorate privatisation and induce economic der- 
egulation precisely because they permeate all as- 
pects of life. Talking about life, there is nothing 
that quite matches the exhilarating experience of 
beholding India's Taj MahaL 
Arriving in India Bom the land of the pyramids, 
I never thought that any other architectural mas- 
terpiece could befuddle my ^motions. But the rto- 

? r and splendour of the Dream in Marble, as the 
aj Mahal is popularly known, did. In an Ideal 
world, I would have been whisked away on a 
tourist bus for a comfortable two-hour (hive to 
Agra, the city that houses India's most celebrated 
budding, instead I bad to endure a terrible journey 
of four or five hoars. The distance between Delhi 
and Agra is a mere 200 kilometres. 

I was rather taken aback on the trip to Agra. To 
begin with, nobody knew for sore how long the 
journey would take. 1 was puzzled and was told 
time and again that “it all depends" Potholes 
gave the secret away. There was no dual carriage- 
way between Delhi and Agra. The bumpy, barely 
two-lane road told the sorry tale. Rad travel in the 
vast Indian sub-continent is good and is getting 
better. But privatisation can only really take off if 
air and road travel within India improve. 

The point was driven home when, a day later, I 
spoke with economists and entrepreneurs at the 
influential Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry. “Unless die government 
prepares a transparent policy statement on the key 
infrastructure areas such as power, ports and 
roads, foreign investment will not flow in,” 
warned Y P Srivastava, a senior econopiist there. 

India’s Gross Domestic Product (GDP) grew at 
the im pressiv e rate of 5 J per cent in 1994-95, 


splendid by Western standards but poor by East 
Asian ones. The industrial sector of the Indian 
economy is the fastest growing at 9 .5 per cent a 
year. Within it, the capital goods sector is a high 
flyer with an annual growth rate of 22 per cent 

The World Bank estimates that government ex- 
penditure must be reduced by three to four per 
cent India is a largely rural country. Some 75 per 
cent of Indians live in rural areas and the re- 
mainder — 225 milliai — live in urban centres. 
Today, most Indian companies are small by inter- 
national standards, though Indian Oil Corporation 
featured in America’s Fortune Magazine 's list of 
500 giant companies. Foreign firms are eyeing the 
larger and more profitable Indian comp an ies and 
there might be rich pickings for them in the next 
few years. 

India is a very large market with a middle class 
of around 250 milli on — roughly equal to the 
population of the United States. Nonetheless, 
about 350 million rural poor in India cannot af- 
ford to buy brand-name goods — and that worries 
Western multinationals. India, wife its 930 million 
people, is a huge market, but its economy was un- 
til recently based on import substitution; luxury 
cars, cellular phones and modem music systems 
are not permitted into the country. Moreover, Kel- 
logg’s Com Flakes and Kentucky Fried Chicken 
are finding it very difficult to penetrate the Indian 
market as Indians largely loathe modifying their 
eating habits and are most particular about food. 

Last November, India’s Finance Minister Man- 
mohan Singh, interviewed by the London-based 
Financial Tunes, confessed, “We need to invest 
about 10 per cent of our GDP in basic physical in- 
frastructure. We are investing today about 6-6.5 
per cent In years to come, we should do more." 

And what about Indian irxtastrialirts? “When 
we began [the deregulation] process, there was a 
large-scale fear that import liberalisation and re- 
moval of quantitative import restrictions would 
lead to the de-industrialisation of India. The 
prophets of doom and gloom have fortunately 
been proved wrong. Our capital goods industry is 
booming. Also, our imports of capital goods are 
proving a supplement rather than a substitute," 
Ma nmohan Singh assured. 

But India’s industrialists are not impressed with 
the government’s interim budget which was pre- 
sented by Manmohan Singh last week. “The rise 
in the fiscal deficit is one of the areas on which 
the government should focus immediately and this 
can be achieved only by curbing government ex- 
penditure. The buoyancy in revenue collections 
have been offset by negative savings by the gov- 
ernment,” Manishi Roy, spokeswoman for the 
Confederation of Indian Industry, told Al-Ahram 
Weekly. “Public sector disinvestment has been 


able to fetch in only $76 million of the projected 
$2 billion." 

Manmohan Singh, India’s chief architect of ec- 
onomic reform, put it in a nutshell: “Economic re- 
forms never take place in a political vacuum. Fis- 
cal reforms are everywhere intensely political 
because reducing expenditure means hurting cer- 
tain entrenched interests." 

Many Indians feel that the economic reforms do 
not benefit die poor. The world’s first democrat- 
ically elected co mmunis t government was installed 
4Q years ago in the southern Indian state of Kerala. 
To their credit, the communists wiped out illiteracy 
in Kerala while the national average hovers around 
55 per cent According to recent opinion polls, the 
Communist Party of India (Marxist) is expected to 
win the April elections in Kerala. Today, the com- 
munists control the populous and industrial state of 
West Bengal and the tiny eastern state of Tripura 
as well. 

S inject Singh, the head of the CPI(M), told the 
Weekly, “Economic liberalisation has unleashed a 
shocking level of corruption. It has become in- 
stitutionalised and is brazenly practised.” Surjeet 
Singh voiced concerns that there was no evidence 
of a trickle-down effect from the deregulation pro- 
grsmnies. 

“Liberalisation has resulted in a hn marma for for- 
eign capital and big In dian business. In the name- 
of stimula ting growth, the corporate sector has 
been given big tax concessions and foreign com- 
panies have been given more facilities than Indian 
firms," he warned. “The benefits of these per- 
nicious policies have accrued to the urban and ru- 
ral rich. The whole policy is geared -to meet the 
needs of the top 10 per cent of the population and 
the market they provide.” 

There are those who want to improve the per- 
formance of the state-owned enterprises first, be- 
fore selling them off. And there are those who 
think that state enterprises should not be up for 
sale. “Of tbe 140 stale-owned firms [in Kerala], 32 
made profits in 1995 against 13 in 1991,” said Am- 
itabh Kant, bead of Kerala State Industries De- 
velopment .Corporation, recently. Kerala's econ- 
omy last year grew at an imp ressive 41 per cent — 
for ahead of the national average of six per cent, 
said Kant He added that the southern state planned 
to attract investment worth some $6.25 billion by 
foe mm of die century. 

At a national level, the government can only re- 
duce its public debt by investing less in tbe public 
sector; Government expenditure in 1996 is pro- 
jected at $57.21 billion. The forthcoming elections 
in April might be tempting the various ministri es 
to increase social spe nding and thereby win more 
votes. Proposed infrastructural programmes are of- 
ten obstructed in favour of more popular short- 
term social programmes 

The fiscal deficit, originally budgeted at $16 bil- 
lion at a rate of 5 J per cent of GDP, has risen to 
$18.2 billion or 5.9 per cent of GDP. The public 
sector deficit stood at 8.5 per cent just before Man- 
mohan Singh became finance minister four years 
ago. By 1994 it was 6.7 per cent and it dropped 
further in 1995 to 5.5 per cent Economic reforms 
also mean that inflation is down to 8~5 per cent 

V Raghuraman, secretaxy-general of the As- 
sociated Chambers of Commerce and Industry, re- 
cently warned that deregulation and economic re- 
forms might mean the country -ends up with 
spiralling prices and galloping inflation, a dramatic 
increase in fiscal deficit and ultimately economic 
recession. “Once the administered prices of the 
government are revised, inflation will return with a 
bang and tbe whole mathematics will go haywire,” 
Raghuraman said. 

But there are some benefits to be gained from tbe 
reforms, all concede. “Among emaging markets, it 
is currently Brazil and India which are attracting 
the maximum interest Tbe general view is that the 
Indian market is currently underpriced,” said Lon- 
don Stock Exchange Deputy Chairman Ian Slater, 
who was in Delhi recently. 

“Tbe Indian market fell significantly last year de- 
spite the rise 'in corporate profits by well over 40 
per cent And even though no fend manager really 
buys at the trough and sells at the peak, the view 
now is that the Indian market is a very good place 
to invest in from the long-term point of view,” be 
enthused. 

“Even if I feel that the rupee is going to de- 
preciate by a certain percentage, as long as the 
market rises by a higher percentage and tbe net 
gain is more than what I think, other comparable 
markets will offer, why should I hesitate to invest 
in India?” 




Saharan 



Five years of ethnic conflict 4n Mab 
are over. But can development be 
sustained in the country’s northern 
sandy wastes, asks Abouadi . 
Farniaiifarmalan in Ler6 


S Krishnan, a. devotee and herbal treasurer at tbe Siddba Samaj at Vatakara in India's 

southern state of Kerala. Ashram inmates make and sefl ayurvedic medicine, India’s traditional. her- 1 
bal medicine, to fund a religions lifestyle of vegetarian diets and yqj^c exercises (phohxReutms) 



Distinguished members 
of the Alexandria Bo- . 
sinesmen Association 
(ABA) visited India from 
28 February to 5 March. 

Mohamed Ragab, chair- 
man of the ABA, is head- 
ing tbe delegation. 

The purpose of the visit 
is to explore new op- 
portunities for bilateral . 
trade and industrial joint 
ventures and to further 
strengthen relations be- 
tween the business com- 
munities in tbe two coun- 
tries. 

Both India and Egypt 
have embarked on radical 
economic reform pro- 
grammes launched at the 
beginning of the decade. 

The Confederation of 
Indian Industries (CD) is 
coordinating the visit 
ABA members are to tour 
three major Indian cities: 
tbe capital Delhi, the 
chief port Bombay and 
tbe southern industrial 

metropolis of Bangalore. The CD and ABA are to 
sign a memorandum of understanding during the 
visit Tbe ABA -delegation will also hold dis- 


India: Fact file 

Area 

3^87J263 sq Km 

Population 

930rnilHpn 

Currency 

Rupee(Rs) 

Average exchange 
rate, 1994/95 

$1= Rs 31.4 

Economy 

1995/96 . 

GDP (Rs billion) 

10,478.9 

Real GDP growth (%) 

4.7 

Inflation (%) 

8.5 

Export growth (%) 

29 


politirians, prominent 
business houses and ex- 
port promotion councils. 

Last December, the In- 
dian Ambassador to 
Egypt, Kanwal SibaL de- 
livered a lecture at the 
ABA headquarters in' 
Alexandria in which he 
outlined the .progress of j 
India’s economic liber- 
alisation and deregulation 
p ro g ra mme. Ambassador 


A bone-rattling eight-hour dove north of 
Mali’s relatively green capital, Bamako, the 
desert village of Ler6, encapsulat e s the^reoft- 
Ictns that fece Mali’s new-bom peaot 
foe River Niger, a few miles of rye fifMa 
iigated by foe Markala Canri *nqitiy fos- . 
appear the savannah which, itself f ad es 
into foe SaheL This is where the real “n orth” . 
begins, arching across the top of Mali' from. 
Leri to Timbuktu to Gao. in a temtary mainly, 

marked by sand and wind: - . - vy 

Once a busy village of 10,000 traders - and: 
herders, Leri’s market is now bare and there: 
is almost no livestock to be seen an its thirty, 
streets. Actually, there are almost no people, 
about Over tbe five years of the Tuareg re- 
bellion, the population dwindled to a third of. 
ks original size as Arabs and Tuare g fled .to 
refugee camps across the border in Mauritania. 
“Up to a few months ago,” confides a soldier 
stationed in Leri, “there were no Arabs or Tu- 
areg around.” 

Although a thousand refugees ham wearily 
returned to pick up foe pieces of the- lives they ' 
left- behind, there is still an eerie calm in foe 
village. Lying around wirW the thatched awn- . 
mgs. of their homes, the robed returnees sOart* 
ly escape a pitiless son; there is little else to„ 
do here these days. 

“When I came back," says Ali . ag Mohamed 
' AH a young Tuareg refugee who recently re- 
turned from a camp in Manritama, “I saw that 
'foe roof of out house was destroyed and foe 
--walk were cracked. I-‘ repaired the house and 
now I am ; just waiting for my family to join 
me here. But I don’t know what we'll do 
when they come.” 

" Lflra . many other refugees, AH’s family lost 

thwr awimak to ■ nrirf apart from foe. 

- four mud walls of their compound and the 
Shirts on their barks, they possess little. For. 
three years they, have been' surviving -flunks to 

■ provisions given out at refugee c amps rimby 
tbe United Nations HighGammiraion far Rrf-' 
rigees (UNHCR). Now ‘they must make their 
own ana they do not quite know what route to 
take or what options they have.v -•••- 

Agriculture is virtually , frnpossible here.- 
Some nan-gbveifonental organisations (NGOs) 
are starting herding projects to fry to give fern-; 
flies. a few .“start-op animals” and help them 

- increase foe size and uses of foe feerifa. Ofbef 
than that, life wiB inerity mean survival from 

the seven, wells in the area: AH runs through 
all these ideas- and; imafly come* to what he 
. hopes ' wfll be the "most attractive:: working 
with NGOs on development projects. 

' A number of the French-areaking youth are 
already working with the handful of NGOs 
currently operating axound Leri, but in a new. 
culture of dependency that some aid Weskers- 
say has been, brought bade from tire refugee 
camps, everyone in tbe north, firom.refiigees to 
rebel leaders, is pinning fbtok hopes on u les 
projets”, with their monthly cash and flashy 


. 1 


jeeps; .. 
When' 


the war broke out in 1990, about $200 
minion worth . of international development 


money; was -frozen. With- the return of peace 

released 


missions with several ministers and senior Indian 


Sibal expressed the hope 
diet Egyptian 
trep re neurs consider se- 
riously inverting in joint 
ventures with Indian 
firms and explore busi- 
ness opportunities in In- 
dia. 

Last week Ambassador 
Sibal said that the ABA 
visit was tbe first by such 
a high-powered business 
delegation from Egypt. 
He attributed this re- 
interest to the 
ly successful visit of | 
the Indian Prime Min- 
ister,:? V Narasimha Rao, to' Egypt lart year. Sibal 
stated that the visit would be linked to foe bilateral, 
joint commisrton session, scheduled to take place 
m New Delhi in the near future. 


there is talk that these frmds wfli be 
again. And to add colour to foe (beams, it is, 
understood that a . great (founkr of Mali's de-’ 
vdopmexxt projects: will be carried out in the 
. north. 

“This is foe medium-term'" solution," says 
Torre Rose of the UN Development Pro- 
gramme. “We have to make thing s h appen 
here.- We have. to show that Ufe can be normal 
"again." 

But Raise has fears about ^fotorc. “In the 
long term,” he warns, “foe carrying capacity of 
the north is tbe question: is it* a sustainable 
place foe a million people to In* m?” ■ j 

A numb er of ex-rebels are not waiting for j 
tbe answer, and have come up with ; t short- 
term solution of their awn. They bare pulled j 
out of their movements, kept their-, arms and 
taken up banditry. Just two weeks ago, maalmA \ 
and armed men broke into tbe UNHCR com- 
pound in Leri and stole the new Toyota Land 
Cruiser that had been fixed foe night before. 

They were quickly identified- as the band of a- gi 1 
rebel leader's former driver; -They can sell tfae 1 
jeep in Mauritania, just 40 kflometres away, 
from Leri, far the tidy sum of $35,000. For 
now,- this malms cash hand-outs, wcB-diggings . . 
and herding projects pale in comparison. ' 


Minority right or racist fight? 


As South Africa approaches tbe promulga- 
tion of its new multi-racial constitution in 
June this year, tbe recent racially oriented 
disputes show that the country is still grap- 
pling with the whole concept of multi- 
cuttuzalism. Tbe recent disputes revolved 
around tbe admittance of rural black chil- 
dren into predominantly white public 
schools in neighbouring towns. Tbe sce- 
nario raises classic post-colonial questions 
pertaining to tbe protection of minority 
rights and interests. 

The rural areas of South Africa are char- 
acterised by two different types of settle- 
ment; vast impoverished rural black com- 
munities, on tbe one hand, towns 
predominantly occupied by white Afrikan- 
ers, on foe ofoer. This peculiar situation 
was part of tbe apartheid government's 
policy of racial segregation; foe confine- 
ment of black South Africans to rural 
backwaters, called “homelands”, acted as 
a justification far their alienation in the 
“white areas". The Afrikaners who occupy 
the towns are mostly descendants of Dumb 
settlers and have been the most vociferous 
propagators of apartheid policies in the 
past 

Today the racism of yesteryear still lin- 
gers. Last month the legacy of the past 
was brought to the fore. In foe Northern 
Province town of P ot g i e tasius, a recently 


Recent disputes over schooling in South Africa have shown 
tool to maintain a segregated education system that formed a 


that some Afrikaners are trying to use minority rigl 
pillar of the apartheid system, warns Sophia chria 


as a 


relocated black official in the provincial 
water department tried to enrol his chil- 
dren into the local state school. Tbe school 
denied them access and went as for as us- 
ing armed men to stop the children from 
entering the school. 

A week later, a court declared the 
school’s behaviour unconstitutional The 
Northern Province government filed a suit 
against Afrikaner parents who bad barred 
the children from the school. On 22 Feb- 
ruary, 16 black pupils were escorted to the 
school by foe police and a truck-load of 
Alsatians, while the army stood by in riot 
unifo rm. Only a handful of white students 
showed up for lessons. Most white parents 
had kept their children at home in protest 
and a dozen of them had made their way 
to foe school gates to hurl abuse. 

But Chula Tbabang, a 10-year-old black 
pupil, was not perturbed. As foe entered 
foe school gates sire turned and addressed 
foe cameras. “I’m glad to be here,” foe 
mid. “I'm confident that the teachers will 
treat us like ofoer children. If they don’t, I 
will raise my hand. And if they treat us 
badly 1 will tell the government and they 


won't give them any money and will close 
the school.” 

A few days later, a similar incident oc- 
curred in another rural South African town 


— Trompsburg in the Orange Free State. 
Inspired by foe Potgielcrsrus incident. 


black pupils from foe rural o utskirt s of 
Trompsburg went to die local state school 
to- claim empty classrooms promised to 
them earlier this year by local authorities. 

Scores of Afrikaner men armed with 
clubs refused to allow foe pupils into the 
school. The 400 black pupils who went to 
claim the classrooms went cm a rampage, 
setting fire to a house and looting shops in 
tire vicinity. The tension remains un- 
resolved Black community leaders have 
called for a stay-away protest, which in- 
volves not working or shopping in the 
town. Trompsbuig’s businessmen have 
said that such an action would probably 
cripple them. 

The incidents bear many similarities to 
the infamous 1976 Soweto riots. In tire ri- 
ots, school children took it upon them- 
selves to condemn foe inferior educational 
system apartheid allotted to blacks. The 


primary bone of contention was that the 
Afrikaans language was a compulsory sub- 
ject in black schools. In the incidents of 
the last few weeks, the debate has centred 
on foe teaching of Afrikaans and foe pres- 
ervation of the Afrikaner culture. White 
parents in Potejetersms initially said that 
foe black pupils (fid not speak Afrikaans 
sufficiently well and would consequently 
hinder the teaching of foe other pupils. 
They then accused the authorities of seek- 
ing to impose tuition in English. 

The chairman of tire PotgUferSTUS school 
board, who led the white parents opposing 
foe integration, sees his duty as opposing 
the importation of “alien cultures” into his 
children's lives. As rare parent said, “It’s 
not about these [blade] children. It’s about 
a principle. In a few years there will be 
hundreds, maybe thousands, of blacks here 
and then it will no longer be a jpre- . 
dominantly Afrikaner school.” 

Such arguments should rightfully not 
hold in the “New South Africa” but Pres- 
ident Nelson Mandela is playing a delicate 
balancing game when it cranes to Afrikan- 
er nationalism. In . comparison to other set? 


das, tbe Afrikaners were initially much 
more integrated with foe local population. 
In some rural areas of South Africa you 
can still find old Afrikaners who can speak 
formal versions of the local languages that ' 
are rarely spoken in the urban areas. Pro- 
segregatiomst Afrikaner nationalism 
sprang up after tire great depression. Af- 
rikaners suddenly saw their black counter- 
parts as competitors for the few jobs avail- 
able at that time. This sentiment ultimately 
led to tire creation of tire Nationalist Party 
and its policy of “apartheid": blacks and 


whites living supposedly separate but— sion to the A friTmX^ 


equal lifestyles. 

One of foe most difficult things tint had 
to be negotiated for foe post-apartheid dis- 
pensation was tire dem ili ta ri sa tio n of Af- 
rikaner nationalists- Violent Afrikaners 
threatened to derail tire first free elections 
1994, when they bombed tile inter-. 


tbe Afiikaners foe 
an alternative form of educa- 
tion to foe stuk; system. This might mrf mfo ' 

private A frik aa ns schools on e rtetbig t^ 
school grounds with government »■ 
distance. Compensation might: aim be paid 
to Afrika ner parents to enable them to es- 
tablish separate private Afrikaans schools. 

The Ba n t u , Education Act, praDXtdghtod 
foioim the aparfoehLpGriod,ia(medflrebfr . 
as of segregated schooling in Soofo Af- 
rica. Under apartheid rale, foe government 
spent up to five times more on white than 
onJWack education.. Now as foes, ratal 
black schools m foe country free a crisis m 
“IS"* proposed conces= 
seem preposterous. 


in 


national import in Johannesburg. Mandela 
finally appeased fire Afrikmer natHmalirt* 
by promising to recognise and maintain 
minority rig^pertainiflg to language, enf- 
ture andrdigion." 

Fallowing tire latest incidents Mandela’s 


m . — yawp u a w yiifl. 

_The local elections last year, in which : 
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town community voted m foe saore wardjjjfc 
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poven lied blade rural cotnnmnrty’s crisis " 
raimminagy'a 
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International 


Spanish 
change 
of guard 


Spain's Popular Party lead- 
er, Jose Maria Aznar’s vic- 
tory leaves the door ajar for 
the right to make im- 
pressive inroads into the 
European political scene, 
writes Sayed A wad 









Supporters of the winning conservative Popular Party bold banners of the party's leader, Jose Maria Aznar, daring Sunday's Spanish general 
elections (Photo AFP} 


The centre-right Popular Party’s (PP) victory 
in last Sunday’s Spanish general elections 
was much sl imm er than expected. The con- 
servative Popular Party gamed 156. seats in 
the 35(X-seai parliament wrth 38:85 per cent of 
the vote — less than two points ahead of 
Prime Minister Felipe Gonzalez’s Socialist 
Workers* Party, which won 141 seats. Tbe 
pro-communist Izquierda Uni da came thir d 
with 10.58 percent of the vote. 

The PP, 20 seats stunt of an absolute major- 
ity, now has to negotiate with regional parties 
to form a coalition- government These in- 


clude the Catalan Convergence and Union party, 
which Aznar has been criticising for years for 
supporting Gonzalez. Aznar might also cut a 
deal with moderate nationalis ts from the Basque 
country and die Canary Islands. 

The election results ushered in a radically new 
phase in Spanish politics. No longer do die So- 
cialists dominate die Spanish political scene. 
However, it is important to note that the shift 
away from die left does not necessarily mean 
that Spaniards are now decidedly right-leaning. 

What the election results indicate is that the 
Spanish voters are led up with the mal- 


administration that has become synonymous 
with Socialist rule. The Socialists, in power for 
13 years, were battered by a wave of corruption 
scandals in recent years. It is not surprising then 
that the Socialists have been rclegued to tbe 
back benches. Their poor election showing is a 
far cry from their clean sweep of the poDs in 
1982. 

Spain's population of some 40 million is still 
among Western Europe's poorest. Moreover, 
Spain has the European Union’s highest un- 
employment rale — 23 per cent The Socialists' 
policies clashed with tbe interests of a large sec- 


tion of the Spanish population. Their econom- 
ic ausieriiy measures in particular alienated 
them from their traditional working-class sup- 
porters. The rise in unemployment rates, the 
laying off of workers, wage reductions and 
the loss of social security benefits all contrib- 
uted to the Socialists’ demise. 

Aznar, a 43-year-old former tax inspector, 
has pledged a clean slate, job creation, pen- 
sion security and a tax cut, while paying lip 
service to the deficit-reduction criteria Spain 
must satisfy to qualify as a founding member 
of a single European currency. 


Talking with the enemy 


Meetings designed to revive the 
Northern Ireland peace process and 
pave the way for all-parly talks were 
again under way this week. They fol- 
low art announcement last week by 
the British and Irish governments 
that the long-awaited all-party nego- 
tiations would begin on 10 June. 

The prospects of the Irish . Re- 
publican Anny (IRA) declaring a re- 
turn to its ceasefire seemed st ro a g ei 
after Sinn Fein — the IRA's political 
wing — extended a "cautious wel- 
come” to tbe Anglo-Irish decision. 
John Hume, leader, of tbe nationalist 


Britain will talk to Sinn Fein, but London is not going to negotiate a deal until the 
Irish Republican Army agrees to a ceasefire, reports Doaa El-Bey from London 


Polls will be held in Northern Ire- 
land, possibly at the end of May, to 
set up a non-legislative, non- 
executive forum, from which the ne- 
gotiating teams will be chosen. 

The current meetings will consider 
whether a referendum should be held 
in both Northern Ireland and die Irish 
Republic at the time of die elections. 
The referendum - — an idea proposed 


by. "This has always been the- de- 
mand of Sinn Fein. Now that it is 
set the IRA should reinstate the 
ceasefire,” he said. 

The IRA and Shm Fein have not 
however, given any further cause for 
optimism: "There is a need for ab- 
solute clarity on all aspects to re- 
establish the peace process ” Sinn 
Fein leader Gerry Adams said. He 


Decommissioning was such a big 
stumbling block that, when Major 
continued to insist on ft, public sup- 
port in Britain and Ireland began to 
slip away from him. A recent opinion 
poll in Ireland showed that 70 per 
cent of people there held tbe British 
government responsible for the end- 
ing of the IRA truce. 

Commenting on Adams' declara- 


Social Democratic and Labour .Parly'., by- John Hume — .would aslc. people ^described the renewal of tbe. IRA’s ... tion that he hid asked the IRA to re- 


(SDLP), expressed his belief that a 
new ceasefire declaration was im- 
minent The IRA broke off its 17- 
month truce on 9 February, bombing 
an office building in London on the 
same day. 

But the joint peace formula an- 
nounced by British Prime Minister 
John Major and his Irish counterpart 
John Bruton after foe London summit 
last week made ft clear that Sirm 
Fein is barred from ministerial- level 
meetings until the IRA announces a' 
new ceasefire. Sinn Fein is still al- 
lowed to attend lower-level dis- 
cussions with officials. 

This week’s talks are due to last 
until 13 March, Their aim is to reach 
"widespread agreement on proposals 
for a broadly acceptable elective pro- 
cess leading directly and without pre- 
conditions to all-party negotiations 
on 10 June” said a joint statement 


two questions: are you against vi- 
olence as a means for a settlement . 
and are you in favour of all-party 
talks now? 

Bruton appeared confident that as 
a result of last week’s' agreement 
Sinn Fein would ask the IRA to stop 
its campaign. "We do not believe that 
tire IRA would wish to prevent die 
Sinn Fein electorate — an important 
electorate and an important point of 
view — from adequately par- 
ticipating in the [all-party] talks” he 
said. 

SDLP member of parliament Joe 
Hendron told AI-Ahram Weekly that 
he welcomed tire Anglo-Irish agree- 
ment and was optimistic that tire IRA 
would .renew foe ceasefire “in the 
next couple of weeks”. The most im- 
portant thing in the agreement, ac- 
cording to Hendron, is that it sets a 
fixed da te for all tire parties to abide 


cessation of violence as being most 
unlikely to occur in tire next few 
days. Both Adams and Hume met 
with IRA leaders in secret during the 
Major-Bruton meeting and reportedly 
urged them to return to a ceasefire. 

David Trimble, leader of Northern 
‘Ireland’s biggest Protestant party, the 
Ulster Unionists, welcomed the joint 
peace plan made by tire British and 
Irish governments, but affirmed that 
his party would not meet or talk face 
to face with Sinn Fein except after its 
clear commitment to a ceasefire. 

Political commentators applauded 
foe result of the Anglo-Irish summit 
and expressed relief foal the issue of 
decommissioning — or disarming the 
IRA — was no. longer Britain's top 
priority. Tbe issue mice eclipsed all 
others in foe peace process, but has 
now been relegated to a stipulation 
that it be discussed at an early stage. 


turn to a ceasefire, Ulster Unionist 
MP Ken Ma gmnis claimed that rl 
was intended as mere propaganda. 
“Geny Adams is not a great knight 
on a white horse who tries to entice 
terrorists away from guns,” be said. 
"He is the chief propagandist for tire 
IRA. One proof of this is that be is 
under the control of and accountable 
to the army council of the IRA. He is 
not a free agent" 

Unionists were angered last week 
when US President Bill Ginton 
granted Adams a new three-month, 
multiple-entry visa. Yet many ob- 
servers believe Ginton took foe step 
in the hope that Adams would regain 
credibility within bis own movement 
and. therefore, be able to orchestrate 
a new IRA ceasefire. 

Unionists in Northern Ireland al- 
lege that the main obstacles to peace 
are the activities of Sinn Fein. Ma- 


ginnis said, "Given that the loyalist 
paramilitaries have maintain ed their 
ceasefire, the only danger is from the 
IRA which got less than five per cent 
of the votes of foe people in the 1994 
elections. But because they cannot 
achieve their ends through political 
and diplomatic channels, they believe 
they reserve the right to switch on 
and switch off violence.” 

Tbe Ulster Unionist Party is ve- 
hemently opposed to proposals by the 
SDLP and lan Paisley’s Democratic 
Ulster Party that the elections should 
be contested on a single constituency 
for foe whole of Northern Ireland. 
Asked if this would be another ob- 
stacle to the whole peace process, 
Maginnis said that it should not be 
too big a problem. 

The SDLP believes that the par- 
amilitaries now have to join together 
in making peace. Party member Hen- 
dron told foe Weekly that what was 
holding up the reconciliation process 
was that some parties would not talk 
to others and "keep running around 
like young children". 

Small loyalist parties like the Pro- 
gressive Unionist Party (PUP) believe 
that it is foe ceasefire which is the 
real problem. Billy Smith of the PUP 
told foe Weekly that, without the IRA 
ceasefire and commitment to the 
democratic process, there could not 
be real peace in Ulster. “But a ‘per- 
manent’ ceasefire that will be broken 
at foe next impasse is not accept- 
able," he said. 


Women on the run 


The UNHCR last month tried to raise the profile of gender- 
based persecution. Mariz Tadros reviews the organ- 
isation’s efforts to broaden the definition of women refugees 


"Women who flee gender-based persecution. UNHCR is that it would opeaa up many debates 
however small their number, should not be especially amongst those dissatisfied with its 
turned away from your borders, or refused rec- current state. Hie final definition might actually 
ognition as refugees. They are not a threat — be narrower rather than include many more ref- 
foey themselves are threatened — and humanity ugee groups.” 

dictates that they receive protection and refugee Whilst the European Union has recognised 
status," said Wairknu Karago, deputy director gander persecution as a legitimate basis for 
of tbe Division of International Protection under granting , asylum, only Canada and the United 
tbe United Nations High Commission for Ref- States have set out clear guidelines establishing 
ugees (UNHCR). Karago was addressing repre- tbe criteria and circumstances in which women 
senutives of 16 Western countries in a sym- may be considered as refugees for transgressing 
posiutn last month (22-24 February) at the social mores. “In. our discussions, the US, for in- 
UNHCR head office in Geneva. stance, discussed its own guidelines in which fe- 

“Frora UNHCR’s perspective, I can say that if male genital mutilation is considered a form of 
a wo man flees after being brutally persecuted gender persecution and women are granted asy- 
for transgressing certain strict social codes, she lum if their lives were threatened os a result of 
is a refugee... Women who are terrorised be- not abiding by it,” explained Marshall. “In Can- 
cause of their refusal to comply with the in- . ada, far instance, there is a policy where in cas- 


dignity of certain social codes or who are given es of extreme domestic violence when no pro- 

no choice but to mutilate their baby daughters tection is provided by tbeir government, women 

or whose government fails to protect them from are eligible for asylum as refugees.” 
extreme violence and -sexual torture" are also Marshall insists that the UNHCR does not ex- 
rcfiigees if they flee, she said. pect a high increase in tbe number of women 

Ruth Marshall, public information officer at seeking asylum since, after the implementation 

foe UNHCR office in Geneva, told Al-Ahrom ' of their new guidelines, the US and Canada only 

Weeklv that the two-day symposium and work- experienced a one pa - cent increase in their ref- 

shop was designed for Western countries which ugee intake. "It is. important to note that the 

had a history, of resettling refugees seeking asy- guidelines proposed by the UNHCR are not go- 

hmi "Since gender-based persecution has not ing to be enforced. It is up to each country to 

been mainstreamed, the symposium was an at- decide how it can make use of them,? she said, 

tempt to bring it more into the general public’s She emphasised that refugee eligibility for these 

focus," she said “Few countries have proper women will cot hinge on " 

guidelines to deal with a situation where a worn- the kind of social conven- ■■■■■ 

an would say to them, seeking asylum, ‘1 fear ton the female has traas- “ 

persecution for myself and my baby daughter grossed nor on bow un- 

Lcause I have refused to genitaily mutilate . acceptable it is to t the ’ 

. — international community, . - 

According to the 1951 UN convention and the but on the degree of per- ■ . J.) ' ; 

i ncy protocol on the Status of Refugees, a ref- sedition foe woman is sub- y f ) 

ucee is defined as any person who is unable or jected to of fears as a cod- 
imwillinc to remain m or return to their home- sequence of her 
land because of “a well .founded fear of being transgression. v 

nersecuted for reasons of race, religion, oa- Marshall pointed out that r A 

fmStity. membership of a particular social or the UNHCR is not pro- N A 

rmlitical group". Nowhere is there recognition posing refugee ebgfofoty - L 

V ^ oe^ecuTfon due to the transgression of op- . for “every woman who re- A / 

nreSve and dangerous social mores and no- fuses to comply with cer- 

SJSrc is there reference to gender persecution tam cultural practices. For 

’foe definition. instance, not every woman 

,n A sked why foe UNHCR had not taken Steps who refuses to wear tbe 

ratify foe convention to include women suf- veil should be granted asy- 

EiS render persecution, Marshall re- lum — only, those who arc 


cep ting every woman who asks for asylum stat- 
us on foe basis of rape, but only those who are 
roped and their governments don’t or won’t pro- 
tect them.” 

How valid, though, is the cultural imperialism 
argument, namely that the West wants to im- 
pose what is acceptable and unacceptable cul- 
turally for women of other cultures? Marshall is 
very dismissive of its relevance, calling it “a 
dead issue”. “The UN with its van mis divisions, 
including foe World Health Organisation, has 
long taken a stand against this argument and 
condemns practices demeaning to women, even 
those protected under cultural banners,” she 
said. 

Marshall admitted that the UNHCR’s rep- 
utation for foe protection of refugees generally, 
and women in particular, was not inspiring. The 
organisation has been accused of serious gender 
insensitivity. One UNHCR agent cited a sig- 
nificant example: “Upon entering foe tents, I 
found women who had been raped, women who 
were suffering from serious gynaecological 
problems and women , who were pre gnan t They 
bad all sorts of problems but wouldn't cross the 
street to complain because the non- 
governmental organisations did not have any fe- 
male doctors. The first lesson I learnt from this 
experience is foe great necessity of having fe- 
male personnel in foe field." 

Tbe most serious gender persecution of wom- 


Jerry Adams 


en refugees occurs in camps before or during 
tbeir resettlement. In a case study of Rwandan 
woman following tbe 1994 war, a French foun- 
dation discovered that "practically all adult 
women and girls who had passed foe age of pu- 
berty who survived the massacres were raped". 
Between 2,000 and 5,000 babies were bom as a 
result of tills. 

New York-based Human Rights Watch sug- 
gested that "in host countries, local residents 
and even police, military and immigration of- 
ficials often view refugee women as targets for 
assault They subject refugee women to rape or 
other forms of sexual extortion in return for the 
granting of passage to safety, refugee status, 
personal documentation or relief supplies.” 

But it is not merely a question of recognising 
women at risk. Tbe provision of resettlement 
opportunities for female refugees is urgently 
needed. "Due to tbe traumatic effects of tbeir 
refugee experience, they will require special in- 
tegration assistance from foe sponsoring group. 
Many will have poor settlement prospects, per- 
haps because they are disadvantaged in terms of 
education, linguistic or employment skills or be- 
cause their adjustment will be hampered by the 
presence of young children.'* Karago pointed 
out in her speech in Geneva. “The question is 
the quality of your protection of the world's ref- 
ugees” — of which 80 per cent are women and 
children. 


#! 





■ Thi* definition. uimhuw, hui evay wuiuau 

in A , ked wfly file UNHCR had not taken steps who refuses to wear tbe 
ratify foe convention to include women suf- veil should be granted asy- 
fcrinz from gender persecution, Marshall re- lum — only^bose who arc 
“In an ideal world, we would.- But any .persecuted The same dung 
Lecestion of ratification, would put foe whole ■ apphf to rape victims: 
dSfon in dispute. The feeling - of foe Canada wiU not be ac- 
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An American 
revolt 

By Eqbal Ahmad 

A st rikin g feature of this season's presidential campaign in the 
United States is this: Bill Clinton, the incumbent and sole Dem- 
ocratic Party candidate sounds like a Republican. The Re- 
publican candidate Patrick Buchanan, an articulate dark horse 
who defeated Robert Dole in New Hampshire’s traditionally 
bell-wether primary election, has appropriated tbe Democrats’ 
slogans. 

To foreigners who viewed the American party system from 
foe vantage point of America's bi-partisan. Cold War foreign 
policy, die differences between foe two patties appeared arcane 
and insignificant "Sir, may 1 ask what is foe difference between 
foe Democratic and Republican parties?" an Indian student bad 
asked in my first class in American politics at Princeton Uni- 
versity. hi response Professor Mason queried another student, a 
Kenyan, who saw the similarities: both are anti-communist, both 
support NATO, both are against China's admission into the UN, 
both proffer aid to underdeveloped countries, both are sus- 
picious of die non-aligned nations, etc. Professor Mason nod- 
ded. then described the contrasts between foe two parties. One 
was supported tty middle-class liberals, labour and minorities; 
the other by capital, affluent classes and conservative sections of 
society. One was Keynesian in economic outlook, not averse to 
deficit spending and favoured government's intervention to en- 
sure distributive justice duo ugh welfare programmes. The other 
trusted foe free market to regulate distributive justice through its 
corrective mechanisms and rewards for hard work. 

In the Cold War years of growing affluence at home and ex- 
panded American power abroad tbe differences between the two 
parties gradually eroded. Yet in the 1960s, foe civil rights move- 
ment helped to re-deraareate political boundaries: the Democrat- 
ic Party responded to the movement more sympathetically than 
tbe Republican. Most of the civil rights legislation, anti-poverty 
and affirmative action programmes of the sixties and seventies 
were enacted and enforced by Democratic governments, while 
foe cutbacks on these p rog ra mmes occurred in the Republican 
years — especially of Ronald Reagan and George Bush. The 
long Republican reign grossly exaggerated the patterns of in- 
equality in America and reduced the margins of working peo- 
ple's hard-earned securities. Tbe resulting discontent underlay 
foe defeat of Bush by Clinton. 

In office Clinton appeared more a nominee of multinationals 
than foe choice of foe people, and he forged international trade 
a gr eem e nts opposed by labour. As a reaction neo-conservatives 
led by Newt Gingrich were returned to Congress. Ironically, this 
helped sharpen foe contrast between the two parties. An ex- 
ample is foe recent confrontation between foe Clinton ad- 
ministration and foe Congress over foe budget Gingrich's call 
to balance die budget did not include significant cuts in defence 
spending or aid to Israel: nor did Newt Gingrich want higher 
taxes on wealth in a country where income disparities have wid- 
ened rather dramatically. He proposed instead to cut into foe 
bare bones of the welfare state — the poverty programme. Med- 
icare, housing subsidies and public education. To his credit, Bill 
Ginton stood his ground, a fact which may contribute greatly to 
his re-election in November. 

This electoral campaign is blurring foe ideological divide 
again, thanks mainly to Pat Buchanan's eccentric and, so far. 
as tonishingl y successful cam paig n. His victory in New Hamp- 
shire has shaken the Republican establishment and tbe media 
barons who are, with rare exception, obsessively anti-Buchanan. 
He is being portrayed as an anti-Semite and a racist belonging to 
the rightist fringe of foe Republican Party. In truth, he is as Re- 
publican as dry Martini and Bloody Mary. He was a speech 
writer for Richard Nixon, an honour he shared with his Zionist- 
Republican buddy William Satire, now a hate-mongering anti- 
Arab columnist of the New York Times. Buchanan also served in 
tbe Reagan White House and was a featured speaker at the Re- 
publican convention in 1992. He has been a syndicated col- 
umnist and is a charter-member of tbe media establishment — 
as respectable as his detractors like Abe Rosenthal, also of foe 
New York Times. In a recent column Abe demanded an apology 
from Pat for accusing Israel of pushing the US toward war in foe 
Gulf: “Until he withdraws and apologises for that slur, Mr Bu- 
chanan is no candidate in my mind.” Never mind that Rosenthal 
is the one who, also during the build-up to the Gulf War, called 
Islam a "hate civilisation” and never contemplated apologising. 
Buchanan’s worst enemies today are his best friends of yes- 
terday. 

The negative campaign has failed so far to hurt Buchanan. For 
good reasons. He alone among tbe candidates is articulating the 
anxieties of tbe American, people: die widening income gap be- 
tween tbe rich and foe middle class, the decline in employment 
opportunities, the stranglehold of monopoly capitalism — read 
multinationals — on foe economy, foe globalisation of capital 
and, above all, that pervasive sense of pessimism about the fu- 
ture that must complement this state of affairs. While addressing 
the popular anxieties, the diehard conservative sounds more like 
a leftish Democrat than a Republican. He rails against multi- 
national corporations, denounces tbe free market and its sym- 
bols like GATT and foe World Trade Organisation and its trea- 
ties such as die North American Free Trade Agreement. 
"What’s going on over here?” be would ask and declaim; AT&T 
laid off 40,000 American workers, was praised for it and its 
stocks soared. He has supplied a new label to his well-wom 
American populism: "a new conservatism of foe heart, not of 
the board room... not of those who sold tbe country out to the 
big corporations”. 

Straight radical talk from a mainstream Republican! Pat Bu- 
chanan has app ro p riated foe Democratic message and people are 
applauding. Read tbe letters columns of any major daily and you 
will know why. Here are samples from foe New York Times of 
23 February. George Tyndall from Los Angeles reminds us that 
Ginton signed and Dole voted to ratify GATT in autumn 1995 
and that "since then, of foe 700,000 Americans employed in the 
garment industry, 100,000 have lost tbeir jobs”. William Schrei- 
ber from Cambridge, Massachusetts, writes: “None of foe ben- 
efits of improvement in productivity for foe past 20 years have 
gone to the lower 80 per cent of families.” 

He bas other advantages: an excellent, volunteer-based organ- 
isation run on a shoestring budget — a problem he has turned to 
his advantage by casting himself as an underdog. More im- 
portantly, in a race of dumbbells Buchanan appears intelligent 
and eloquent. Tbe main contender. Senator Robert Dole, is a 
master of banality. "Like everyone in this room.” he said at one 
meeting. “I was bora.” On losing New Hampshire he was en- 
lightened: "I did not realise that jobs and trade and what makes 
America work would become a big issue." 

Other candidates are equally colourless. Billionaire Steve 
Forties bas outspent everyone, but nms a campaign of negatives 
and gimmi cks such as promising everybody a 1 7 per cent flat 
tax. After an initial flight his campaign is starting to mire in 
boredom. Alexander Lamar, former governor of Tennessee, bas 
offered foe rudiments of a [nogramme that addresses the pub- 
lic's concerns with promises of reform in education and a 
scheme to reduce illegal immigration. All of them are "half 
baked”, as a New York Times editorial noted, “barely gone any- 
where near an oven”. Lamar may yet make it for he is a Re- 
publican regular — which Buchanan is no more — to whom foe 
establishment will turn when foe Dole option is exhausted Bu- 
chanan is unlikely to be foe Republican nominee. If be is, Gin- 
ton shall trounce him. For he arouses passion 
and fear among blacks, immigrants, feminists 

and liberals and, increasingly, in foe board 

rooms of America’s most powerful corpora- 
tions. Moreover, while his diagnosis pppeals, 
tbe solutions he offers are unworkable. 

Bill Clinton, foe sole candidate of his party, 
has foe luxury of incumbency. He has foe ap- 
pearance of having a firm hold on foreign af- 
fairs, there are signs of economic recovery and 
evidence of Republicans interfering with his 
social programmes. The opposition is divided 
and in disarray over bow to deal with the Bu- 
^ c h a n a n phenomenon. Barring an unexpected 

turn of events his re-election appears likely. 
Yet he, too, has been touched by the reversals 
S in American politics. In his State of the Union 

Message, a presidential opening of the electoral 
campa i gn, be sounded more Republican than 
Democrat promising among other things tbe 
diminution of government’s role m society. 
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Shrouded in a safety net 


OW habits die tent just ask Shimon Paw and the military leaders 
of Hamas. In response to a wave of carnage launched by support- 
ers of ttie martyred bomb maker, Yehiya Ayyash, Peres has de- 
clared “a total waT against all terrorist groups, restricted the free- 
dom of travel for more than two million Palestinians ami begun a 
sizable military crackdown on the residents of the West Bank. But 
i nearly ten years of armed conflicts between Palestinians and Is- 
1 radis have already proven that might does not make right 

The pursuing of peace, on the other hand, is a more viable op- 
tion. Yet, the recent attacks, and Peres 1 response to them, have 
seemingly passed a death sentence cm the peace process, leaving 
many wondering if the gun will be fired or disarmed- 

While die answer to this will only appear in die future, what is 
clear is that extremist elements on both sides of the line are rapidly 
seizing the day. Under consideration by Peres is the inclusion of 
some right- wingers into the cabinet. And, as Israelis draw closer to 
deal with die violence, a rift in the ranks of Hamas and the Pal- 
estinian population in the self-role and Occupied Territories is be- 
coming evident Hamas’ political Leaders are calling fora termina- 
tion of the violence, but the military wing is not listening. For 
Peres. Arafat and the peace process, die ramifications of this di- 
vide or be conquered scheme are obvious — should extremism 
have its hey-day, then all the accomplishments oyer the last two 
years will be eclipsed by darkness. 

At this juncture, the worst course of action would be one ex- 
tolling a reversion to old tactics such as border dosings and es- 
calating military tactics. The war against disffluaoament, outrage 
and ideology cannot be won with bullets. It must be fought 
through c o m prom ise, cooperation and perseverance on the part of 
Arafat, Peres and their supporters. 

Consequently, the burden of proof now ties with both die PNA 
and Israel ff a comprehensive peace is the aim, then continued di- 
alogue underscored by decisive bilateral action is die means. And 
if a heavy hand must be used, then let it fall on those responsible 
for the violence by those responsible for the peace. 
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A recent paper. Economic Reforms. 
Growth. Employment and the Social 
Sector in Arab Economies, compiled 
by International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) experts, concluded that die 
growth of Arab economies over the 
past 25 years had been disappointing, 
though with regard to social in- 
dicators the picture was "relatively fa- 
vourable in aggregate”. It is easy to 
agree with the first part of the conclu- 
sion. Ihe- second, , though, is rather 
more controversial 

Let us use Egypt as an example. In 
Poverty Alleviation 'in Egypt , a 1991 
World Bank report, it was estimated 
that 20-25 per cent of the population 
could be classified as “poor”. They 
spend 75-80 per cent of their incomes 
on food, which makes them par- 
ticularly vulnerable to increases in 
food prices. The World Bank report 
goes on to state that “recent evidence 
suggests that the majority of house- 
holds have been reducing their food 
consumption hi response to price in- 
creases”. 

The same report revealed that the 
real value of the salaries paid to gov- 
ernment employees had. by 1987, 
fallen to practically half their 1973 
levels. Government expenditure per 
student in real terms had been re- 
duced, by 1991, to a fifth of its lev- 
els ten years earlier. With regard to 
health, foe report stated that “it is 
not uncommon for patients admitted 
to surgery to be asked to furnish 
bandages, syringes or even small sur- 
gical equipment. In some instances, 
those who can afford to bring these 
items may have priority over those 
who cannot” 


Social funds, argues Galal Amin, operate as a get out clause, allowing inter- 
national financial institutions and donor countries to shirk their duties to the poor 


It is not difficult to find evidence of 
a similar deterioration in social in- 
dicators from other Aid) countries, in- 
cluding Sudan, Iraq, Algeria and Leb- 
anon, which leads one to wonder how 
it is possible to conclude that the pic- 
ture is “rdativdy favourable in ag- 
gregate”. The only indicators, though, 
which the IMF paper uses to support 
its conclusions concern life ex- 
pectancy and school enrolment ratios. 
Yet such statistics can appear favour- 
able without actually reflecting any 
significant imp rovement, in the gener- 
al state of things. A slight reduction in 
infant mortality figures, for instance, 
can make a significant impact on 
overall life expectancy statistics. 
School enrolment ratios, too, have lit- 
he bearing on foe quality of foe educa- 
tion that is being provided, which can, 
and does, decline as numbers of stu- " 
dents rise. 

To draw a disappointing picture of 
growth rates but a relatively favour- 
able one of social indicators is in- 
tended to convey but one message — 
concentrate on growth end do not 
worry too much about social in- 
dicators. Similarly, the observation 
that the trouble with education and 
health provision in Arab countries is 
less a question of too little being 
spent, but of inefficient spending, also 
contains a subtext. Spend less on ed- 
ucation and health, it-is suggested, but 
make it more cost effective. And bow 
can it be made mote cost effective? 


By being privatised, of course. 

Now no one can deny that ex- 
penditure on education and healfoin 
Arab countries is far from bang cost 
effective. Hardly anything in Arab 
countries is cost effective anyway,", 
which includes sectors over wtndi the 
IMF and Worid Bank prefer to draw a 
blanket of silence. But what is wrong 
in trying to make expenditure on ed- 
ucation and health more cost effective 
while increasing that expenditure in- 
real terms? And why irit that the IMF 
economists choose to ignore the most 
likely outcome of their exhortations 
— that public expenditure act health 
and education will be rednced,'foough 
without any improvement in cost ef- . 
fectiveness? - V- 

Tbe IMF paper insists foat*tty ob- . 
fanning substantial private sector in- 
volvement, die' impact of public spend- - 
mg is amplified.” But there is plenty of 
evidence that m Egypt public health 
and education services tave deteriorat- 
ed as private provirion hasgrown: 

By now it 1ms become customary 
for IMF and World Bank reports dis- 
cussing the impact of stabilisation and 
adjustment policies oh foe poor to 
add, as a footnote, that it would be de- 
sirable to introduce some mechanisms 
that might protect the poor from the 
worst consequences of such policies.. 
These consequences are supposed to 
exist only in the short teem, since in . 
foe tong tenn everything will be made 
well as a result of higher growth. And 


though we are never, told how short 
the short tom is, we are sometimes 
warned that the short term can be pro- 
longed if governments are “ h es itan t ” 

T^ j^^sed^i^^Dism for -pro- 
viding' short .teem relief for foe dis- 
tress of the poor is foe^establishmeat 
of a social fund which' is supposed to 
solicit donations - firm aid giving 
■countries ' and. ufternatiorial in- 
stitutions, and. -extend., loans to; psr- 
. ticularly needy. sections of the popula- 
tion who have suffered in one.wayor 

another from foe reform programme. 

- In the Arab world there are two', 
such folds: foe National Aid Fund of 
Jordan,, established in 1987, and the’ 
Social Ftmd; of Egypt, established in 
199L They have shown themselves, 
so far, to be lcss than efficient in pro- 
viding even -a baric 'safety net In. 
1994. Jordan's National Aid Fund 
made loans that readied only 3.5 per . 
cent of the population while m Egypt, 
according to] the Social Fund’s own 
reports, it has managed, over the four 
years of its existence, to create perma- 
nent jobs for less fo«n half die «nnnal 
increase in foe numbers of people en- 
tering foe job market 

- The feet is, I’m afraid, that die ac- 
tivities of such funds, in contrast to 
investment [activities performed by 
die state of by foe private sector, con- 
stitutes fittie beyond die occasional 
act of charity. Arid while there is no 
reason to object to acts of charity in 


principle, one is more than entitled to 
be sceptical if such chatty is per- 
formed simply in order to 
tfon from other duties tha t shou ld, but 
which are not, being performed 
. Unfortunately there are* ,8^ 
many reasons why one should oe 
quizzical over die activities of such 
social'fimds. Take the. Egyptian model 
as an example. During the tost three 
years, tire Egyptian Social Fund has 
been spending about $100. million a 

year “oo. the poor**, though over foe 
samei period’ annual investments m 
Egypt amounted to 'some SS billion. 
The expenditure of: the- fund, then, 
comprises just 1.25 per cent of total 

investments. Now, given such figures, 
if barely one per cent of total in- 
vestments were directed towards pro- 
jects that would have an impact on al- 
leviating foe plight ofthe poor, then 
-Egypt might dispense, with tire fund 
altogether, and gare itsdf the. trouble 
of having to go cap in hand to donor • 
countries. Not would ttonn cl mg such 
a • small proportion ' .of investments 
away from projects font can be of no 
benefit to the poor have any impact an 
? -fite overall picture of investments. Yet 
ft is not being done. . 

And this Is what l mean by diverting 
attention. from duties that are not be- 
ing performed. Policy makers and aid 
donors, in league with inte rna tional fi~ * 
Tnm<-tfll institutions, are willing, it 
seems, . to spate - no effort when it 
comes to establishing safety sets. 
-They do so, foou^soes to avoid tak- ^ 
w> g a simpler, fonug h politically mote 
difficult; action; .tod that is to re- 
al! ocatein vestment ip such a way as 
to reach those who are really in need. 


The pivotal states compromise 


In the last few years, various the- 
ories have been put forward to ex- 
plain the nature of the post-bipolar 
world, the most famous being Fran- 
cis Fukoyama’s “end of history” and 
Samuel P Huntington’s “clash of 
civilisations” theories. The latest 
such offering comes from another 
American strategic thinker. Yale 
Professor Paul Kennedy, who be- 
lieves that while priority should be 
given by the United States to the 
management of hs relations with 
other world powers, like Europe, Ja- 
pan, Russia and fhina, American 
policymakers should also focus their 
efforts on a number of countries in 
foe south which he calls “pivotal 
States”, (see the January/February 
1996 issue of Foreign Affairs). 

The basic idea behind the pivotal 
states theory is that rather than 
spread its resources over the globe, 
the US should channel its overseas 
aid more discrimmatively towards a 
small number of states, not nec- 
essarily friendly to the US, which 
display specific characteristics. A 
pivotal stale is defined as one whose 
regional importance is such that its 
economic progress and stability 
would bolster its region's economic 
vitality and create favourable condi- 
tions for American investments and, 
conversely, whose collapse would 
lead to ‘Trans boundary mayhem” to 
the detriment of US interests and se- 
curity. A state classified as pivotal 
should continue to be favoured over 
others, regardless of its human rights 
record. The criteria by which a state 
qualifies as pivotal as spelled out by 
Kennedy are: a large population and 
an important geo-strategic location; 
an undeniable economic potential 
and the ability to become an “emerg- 
ing market”. It must also have foe 
capacity to affect regional and inter- 
national stability, more specifically, 
the stability of American interests. 

Kennedy selects a number of coun- 
tries in the South which meet the cri- 
teria of a pivotal state: Mexico and 
Brazil in Latin America; Algeria, 


Mohamed Sid-Ahmed discusses the 
idea of ‘pivotal states* advanced by professor 
of history at Yale University, Paul Kennedy; , . 


Egypt and South Africa in Africa; 
Turkey in Europe; India, Pakistan 
and Indonesia in Asia. Conspicu- 
ously absent from foe list is Israel, 
either because it does not quality as 
pact of the South in Washington’s, 
eyes or because there is no danger 
that ft will ever become other than 
friendly to the US, even if it is occa- 
sionally caught red-banded in acts of 
political, economic or technological 
espionage in the US, foe latest in- 
cident bang just a few days ago. 

While on the face of it the theory 
appears favourable to Egypt, in that 
it guarantees continued American 
support even if Cairo should differ 
with Washington^ we diould not Jet 
this apparent advantage blind us to 
its negative aspects. To begin with, 
it makes Washington's interests the 
exclusive and absolute frame of ref- 
erence, all the other countries of the 
world serving only as instruments to 
be used for foe furtherance of those 
interests. The theory attaches little 
importance to whether a county is 
friendly to the US or not, provided 
of course that its enmity does not ex- 
ceed certain limits. For example, 
the theory cannot be applied to Iran, 
Iraq or Libya, but it can to Syria, es- 
pecially after it concludes peace 
a g r e e m ents with IsraeL 

Actually, foe theory touches on the 
important issue of state sovereignty. . 
Once an absolute notion, sov- 
ereignty has acquired a more rel- 
ative character in the age of the glo- 
bal village: A number of factors 
have contributed to tins trans- 
formation: the information and 

communication revolution, environ- 
mental pollution winch is no re- 
specter of borders, and the dis- 
appearance of the acute polarisation 
which characterised the bipolar 


worid order.. For a while, con- 
temporary forms of overstepping na- 
tional sovereignty seemed to be a 
positive- development, in the sense 
tirat this could promote greater inter- 
penetration and interdependence be- 
tween states and dflffer all societies 
better chances for prosperity- Bat 
foe notion of pi vote! states, which 
lays the theoretical framework for a 
global system in which the United 
States will “use” other states to fur- 
ther its own interests, postulates just 
the opposite in dot foe states used 
will necessarily' be placed in a sub- 
ordinate position, which can only 
promote greater dependency. In that 
. sense, Kennedy's theory cad be seen 
as an updated version of the de- 
pendency which prevailed under im-. 
perialism. 

More, ft is as attempt to replace a 
bipolar, or even muln-polar, worid 
Older by a unipolar system, calling 
unabashedly for a strategy _in. which 
the South is enlisted in the service of 
one state in particular; the United 
States, not for the North as a whole 
nor for the new worid order in gener- 
al. Kennedy’s callfbrs pragmatic 
refocusing of American aid, which 
would email incre asin g aid to the 
pivotal states while reducing ft to 
non-pivotal states in the. Smith, re- 
sponds to the growing isolationist 
mood in the US, where the bulk of 
American public opinion sees for- 
eign aid as a major drain on the 
treasury and a heavy burden go the 
taxpayer that is no longer justified in 
the absence of a clear-cut external 
enemy. In fact, this logic played a 
major role in Clinton's election vic- 
tory in 1992, although since then bis 
administration has. found itsdf 
forced to embark on several overseas - 
engagements, including its abysmal- 


ly unsuccessfid intervention in So- 
malia. '.. ' ' . 

The criteria by which the’-new the- 
ory classifies states are- not those; 
which prevailed throughout the Cold 
War; when tire' main criterion was 
the loyalty of e state to One or foe 
other of. the 'two worid blocks, de- 
spite attempts to devise a'thirdpori-- 
tion, namely, non-alignmeift. Ken- 
nedy’s theory '. cbmfiis states . 
according to the degree of danger , 
they can. represent for US strategic ; 
interests, if thpy collapse or. descend ; 
into chaos. Drawing on foe idea of : 

- preve n tive diplomacy advocated by ; 

. UN Secretary-General- Boutros 

Boutros Ghali. ft . recommends that 
the US focus its efforts on “res- '; 
cuing” a number of states, regardless 
of how closely they align them- I 
selves with foie United States or of 
how capable they are of -standing on 
: their own feet without externa/ help. 

- Ida way, foe theory is- based on 
new form df bipotarity/mtemational . ; 
stability as. rep r ese nt ed by the Unit- .. 
ed States versus terrorism, which is ! 
on the rise in every arena in wfoidu 
foe new worid order has failed to de- 
vise satisfactory settlements fra ex- 
isting disputes, such as foe Arab-' 
Israeli conflict, Northem lreland or 
eves Bosnia. Tbe states subjeet to 
collapse are those which, can fell., 
prey to terrorism, confirming the _ 
dictum that “terrorism is the con- . 
temporary form of war”. , 

While tbe pivotal states theory has 
. not been officially adopted by ■ 
Washington, it has been put forward 
by influential circles in. the US as a 
more efficient foreign policy based . 
On selective engagement, a com- 
promise solution, as~ it were, be- 
tween America's total withdrawal--' 
from involvement in foe outside 
worid and its drive to consolidate its 
global domination, as weD. as a way _ 
of avoiding crises like the ones to 
wbicfa.ft wqs exposed by reason of 
its compulsory withdrawal from . 
Vietnam . and, more recently, from 
Somalia, possibly soon from Bosom. 




The consolation 
of friends 

By NaguHs Mahfouz 

Friendship is 
based neither. on 

self- in teres t nor f dBp m • ■ ^ ^ 

On other selfish. - |L 
motives. . ; 

Friends simply 
.enjoy each cfo- 

ex’s - company. * 

' Anything can. ^WsLcI; s' 
be imposed on : * 

people, m-. . ., JjJ- 

duding.- mar-, • . X-- / .’ ' 
riage, foe one ' v ' ’. ‘''/W'*, .. 
exception - to , } " . 

this rule being ' r V- 
friejjdship- Few . .. 

'friendship can dirty develop when there 
is a sense of spiritual closeness. Such 
closeness is tbe sofid base iqxxi which 
friendship is built; its ‘ existence guar- 
antees that no obstacle 1 'wflrproye in- 
superabte. Friendships develop between r 
men and women. They dcvdop across* 
generations, between people of di ff ere n t 
cultures and traditions. 

-- Take foe drde ofAl-ffarqfish as anex- 
ample. We all differed in our views and 
outiooks on life but we wefe all muted by 
a love of art That was oor common 
ground, which replaced tbe shared inter- 
est in politics that bad originally tied the 
group together. . 

' . Recently, an old friend who bad lived 
in foe United States fra marry years, at- 
tended one of our meetings. He said that 
while he was away tbe tiring that he had 
missed most was the company of close 
friends, and their pleasant evening con- 
versation. He regretted that abroad there 
"is no time for friendship. When you call 
people they, ask you immediately what 
you want People are suspicious, ft 
seems, of contact for foe sake of contact 
Fri e ndship is one of foe great pleasures 
of life. And as you age; ft becomes, if 
anything, even more important 

Based on an interview i 
by Mohamed Sabnawy . 
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By Hassan Fouad Days of terror 


THE NATIONAL and party 
press, this week, highlighted 
the Hamas bombings in Israel, 
die killing of Saddam Huss- 
ein's dissident in-laws, and the 
forthcoming presidential and 
parliamentary elections in Su- 
dan. On the domestic scene, 
the papers dealt with the recent 
revival of militant Islamist vi- 
olence in Assiut and die meet- 
ing, held in foe context of die 
Cano International Book Fair, 
between President Hosni Mu- 
barak and top Egyptian writers 
and journalists. 

Dealing with the forthcoming 
Sudanese elections, Ibrahim 
{Vatic, chief editor of Al- 
Ahram, wrote on Saturday a 
front-page editorial comment, 
entitled “Till when will the 
force continue in Sudan?” He 
wrote: It is a stage 

play with which 


for terrorists from across tbe 
region, and opening foe coun- 
try’s borders to those who have 
declared a war of terror against 
their governments and peoples, 
offering them Sudanese pass- 
ports and providing support fra 
their terrorist acts against their 
countries, of which Egypt 
stands in die forefront” 

It is futile, therefore, argues 
Nafie sarcastically to wonder at 
Sudanese President Omar Al- 
Bashir's decision to appoint the 
body which is to supervise the 
elections, in which be will be 
running as a candidate. To 
question democratic credentials 
of such an act, says Nafie, is to 
imply that there is something 
serious about the forthcoming 
elections in Sudan. As it is 
nothing but “a badly directed 


excuse”. “Such dictatorial re- 
gimes,” he wrote, “are always 
able to contain ruptures within 
them so long as a viable polit- 
ical opponent or alternative, 
capable of overthrowing it. has 
made ns appearance. 

“ft is certain that the fleeing 
of Hussein Kamel and his 
brother into Jordan six months 
ago was followed by a wide 
scale purge within foe ruling 
clique b Baghdad. Fissures 
within the ruling circle sur- 
rounding Saddam necessarily 
results in more repression and 
suffering for the Iraqi people. 
As for the worid outside, trust 
in the Baghdad ruler now 
stands at zero.” 

Amina EH-Naqqash dealt 
with foe same tome in her col- 
umn in the weekly Al-AhaH, 
voice of_ tbe leftist 
Tagammu Party. 


itor of. foe national weekly 
magazine, October, . reminded 
foar Saddam was tbe West’s 
own creature. Under foe title: 
"Who created the tyrant?" HI*. 
Banna wrote: “What land of 
man is this who decides to 
make orphans out of bis grand- 
children, denying them their fa- 
thers’ tore, mate widows out 


* Saddam 's existence has been very 

gnnfi can nope to . s “Vengeance and 

fool no one. No beneficial for the West. For a price, the armrests of 

sel1 t im unlimiled weapons. They S*£ 
toum regime is destroy these same weapons, ana the suit of fois mas- 
butting its back on A rn U<, f i, p sacre is that do 

dictatorship, to- ATODS JOOl the Dill one in foe world 

talitarianism and KBgao El-Banna will swallow the 

theocracy, nor that ■ claim that ft was a 

ft is moving to- tribal killing, 

wards democracy, nor yet force”, the question is im- Even If it had been, it was the 

again that it can win any kind material “The most that fob responsibility of foe Iraqi gov- 

of legitimacy, constitutional or isolated regime hopes to gain is eminent to provide protection 

otherwise.” foe impossible stamp of fe- for the persons fra whom ft 

Nafie continues: “Tbe great gnimacy, tbe illusion that its bad pledged sanctuary. Had ft 

majority of foe Sudanese peo- bead, wbp had usurped power been determined to take them 

pie will continue to view fob by force of arms, has now be- to account for revealing secret 

regime as a usurper of power, come an elected president information, it should ora have 

It has driven millions of Su- through farcical elections boy- gives them amnesty. It could 

danese to escape their own cotted by foe majority of the have put them on trial,, ending 

homeland, and placed Sudan Sudanese people.'’ with foe same result, bur with-, 

under foe dark cloud of a mil- Salama Ahmed Saluna, in out foe enormous harm that 
itary junta, which in the name his column in Al-Ahram, com- has been done to the regime 's, 

of bum, is assassinating Su- mealed on foe murder of Sad- and even more important, the 

danese civil society on a daily dam Hussein’s two in-laws un- Iraqi people’s standing.” ■ 

basis, providing a safe haven der foe tide: “There is no Ragab Ei-Banna, chief ed- 


hb household with foe blood of 
his own family members? ' 
“But before judging Sa d d a m, 
or den o un c in g him, should we 
not ask who is tizb man? Who 
created him? Who provided 
him with all these weapons, 
and with this level of murder- 
ous arrogance of power? - 

“Saddam Hussein did not tty 
to hide his aims when he was 
a m assi ng weapons and chem- 
ical and nuclear 

military hardware. : — — 

Decision makers -*u 


military . force, again making 
fantastic profits. .; - . 

.“Saddam’s existence • has 
been very- beneficial for foe 
West -For a price, they sell him 
unlimited weapons. They de- 
stroy these same weapons, and 
the Arabs foot foe hill ” 

The second suicide bombing 
in Jerusalem was the subject of 
a front page editorial comment 
in Akbbar At-Yunm, the 
weekly edition of foe national 
newspaper AJ-Akhbar. Under 
the tide “Arafat's dilemma”, 
Edftorwn-Quef Ibrahim So* 
da wrote: “Those who explode 
car-bombs to kill the greatest 
possible number of Israelis are 
an e xact copy of Israeli ex- 
tremists, SDCll as foe c riminal 
who opened bis machine gun 
fire on praying Palestinians at 


— which plan and finance foe 
terrorist operations committed 
t>y Palestinians against Israelis, 
and those by Isxaelb a gainst 
Palestinians. Both have tbe 
common aim of exploding ihq|j 
peace process forever. 

■ “The Israeli chief of staff has - 
asted the Palestinian president. ’ 
to immediately order foe arrest 
of hundreds of Palestinians, ac- 
tive members of Hamas and Is- 
lamkfJXbad, and detain them 

indefinitely... 

“He has also called upon Ar- 
riat to cooperate wfth Israeli 
security bodies to put an end to - 
foe activities of the Ezzeddto 
Al-Qassam group, the aimed 
wing of Hamas. 

“The ball is now in foe Pal- 
estinian court, and aQ eyes are 
pointed towards Arafat to see 
where he • will- .. kick 

“ rT ~~ ft. Undoubtedly^ 


farce”, the question is im- 
material “The most that tins 
isolated regime hopes to gain ts 
the impossible stamp of le- 
gitimacy, tbe illusion that its 
bead, wbp bad usurped power 
by force of arms, has now be- 
come an elected president 
through farcical elections boy- 
cotted by foe majority of tbe 
Sudanese people.” 

Salama Ahmed Sabuna, in 
his column in Al-Ahram, com- 
mented on foe murder of Sad- 
dam Hussein’s two in-laws un- 
der foe tide: “There is no 


‘n has been proven that there are for- ^ 
not blind to what eign powers which plan and finance die STm unenviable 
^ terrorist operations committed by Pal- 

impression that estinians_ against Israelis, and those by to 

SZdfSS 1 Israelis against Palestinians 9 

purely commercial Ibrahim Saada in 

^^foaTX *- column in therB- 

American . Germn. foe Hefaaa mos^ or foe &- Akhbar, co^iiA tie 

ltahan, Bnnsh and Austnan^ nape who kUlfri Jtemer faraeU process qf privatisation of the 
arms mdustnes wifl continue to ' pnirammster, Yitzhak Rabin. Egyptian ^ ^mfolic sector “Peo- 
find a huge marfcrt which ab- . Tfielatterbo^ tint by tiffing 


sotbs everything offered it, and 
pays in cash. 

“It -was not a coincidence 
therefore, nor a surprise, that 
Saddam Hussein came to pos- 
sess a massive military force, : 
out of which Western corpora- 
tions bad realised fentastic 
profits- Neither .was it . co- 
incidental nor s u rp risi ng foal 
foe US^and tbe Westem states 
later undertook to destroy this 


Rabia he win braq , halt to .ahwd, statements 

the. peace proccss with the Pa]- the nrestrient smd -rfc* nrii 


president and the prid? 
eamra^ r aiidcyIode foe Oslo minister, that the value of tie 




Accord, so font Gaza and Jer- 
icho will remain part of the so- 
caBedJiretzIsaeL .. 

:■ “It would be naive to believe 
-that those who commit, such 
-acts are acting an their own. U 
has been proven that there a re 
fbirign -powers — outside Pal- 
estine and for away from Israel •' 


assets of the public sector is 
LE88 biffinm and its debts 
-LE71 billion. This means -that . 
if t hing s go on as they are pub- 
lic sector debts' wffi inevitably 
«*ch:foe JLE88 billion mark, 
making thewboIepubHc sector 

wrath xero.. No 'self respecting 
state can accept such folly." 
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Egyptian 
Tourism 
is soaring 


By 

Dr Mamdouh 
EI-BeBtagui 
Minister of 
Tourism 



t 


There is do doubt that tourism is on the 
upward turn in Egypt It is the main 
source of foreign currency, ranking sec- 
ond in importance after Egyptian ex- 
patriate remittances, and is taking its 
place ahead of oil exports and revenues 
from the Suez Canal. 

Egypt has a remarkable tourist prod- 
uct its historical heritage is un- 
paralleled; it has a favourable geo- 
graphic location; and a mild climate, all 
year-round The natural environment is 
enriched by the River Nile, die Med- 
iterranean and the Red Sea beaches, not 
to mention the vast expanses of desert 
with unique oasis communities. Egypt's 
friendly and hospitable people have be- 
come proverbial, and even our diversity 
in handicrafts has become an attraction. 

Our media campaign — successfully 
launched last year — was oriented to- 
ward the trade press as well as con- 
sumers, with heavy emphasis on major 
TV stations, newspapers and mag- 
azines. Germany, which ranks number 
one in the number of tourists who trav- 
el to Egypr, was naturally a prime tar- 
gee The total expenditures in 1996 on 
publicity targeting Germany will be 
USS4.5 million. In 1995. over 319,000 
German tourists came to Egypt, and the 
aim for 1996 is set way beyond that 
Already, in January 1996, 28,070 Ger- 
man tourists have come to Egypt, and 
the upward trend is expected to con- 
tinue. 

To meet the increasing demand for 
international conferences in Egypt, reg- 
ular air and land transportation facilities 
have been improved, convention equip- 
ment and facilities streamlined, and de- 
luxe accommodation increased. 

The importance of Cairo as die scene 
for international conventions has done 
much to advertise Egypt. Such meet- 
ings. like the Eleventh General As- 
sembly of World Tourism Organ- 
isations last October, Africa Telecom, 
the UN International Conference on 
Population and Development, and the 
European Union/Middle-East Par- 
tenariat held in 1994 have been of in- 
valuable promotional importance. 

Naturally, the result of all these ef- 
forts reflects positively on the volume 
of tourist arrivals, tourist nights and 
tourist revenue. 

Revitalisation of the tourist industry 
in Egypt can be traced to die second 
half of 1994 when there was an upward 
trend. The figures of 1995 confirm that 
3.133.461 tourists (an increase of 21.36 
per cent over 1994) visited Egypt and 
spent 20.451364 nights (an increase of 
32.52 per cent). 

Tourist revenue for the fiscal year 
1994/1995 reached about 2.3 billion 
dollars, adding 519.6 million dollars 
(an increase of 29.2 per cent) over the 
previous fiscal year. 

As a result of the improved climate 
for tourism, and in order to meet the 
growing demand on Egypt as a prime 
destination, investments have been en- 
couraged. Accommodation facilities are 
on the increase. The present 64,958 
rooms (in 1995) will be increased to 
some 105.000 by the year 2002. It is 
worth mentioning that Egyptian private 
sector participation in the various tour- 
ist regions has reached 100 per cent 

For further encouragement of tourist 
investments, the new cabinet has adopt- 
ed important resolutions to accelerate 
development These include: 

— Encouraging die operation of char- 
ter flights to Egypt by allowing those 
flichts to land at any airport in Egypt 
including Cairo if they originate from 
cites not served by EgypiAir . If served 

Cairo can be taken as a departure 
point as long as it is not their first stop. 

— Work on Ras Al-Naqab airport in 
South Sinai will be given priority for 
completion, and new airports will be 
built at Marsa Allam on the Red Sea 
and on the Gulf of Aqaba. 

More incentives and facilities will 

be provided to attract both local and 
foreign capital investments. 

— Infrastructure projects such as wa- 
ter supplies, electric power stations and 

airports are being developed. 

— Ar. integrated network for air am- 
bulance" and health care services for 
tourists and citizens in various tourist 
areas 1S to be established. 

— Marinas and yachting acuities 
*iil help diversify attractions for tour- 

__ Tourist cruise liner fees will be re- 
duced* bv 75 Per era* (previously 50 
and there will be a 50 percent 
refaction in service charges (previously 

30 per cent). . 

— TO- quality of tounst services will 

be improved through better education 
and miming of personnel md so- 
phisticated methods t? upgrade .Uv- 

of [hose services will be established. 

V There is little doubt that these new 
resolutions, in addition to 
mentioned strategies, “ 

further rewards to an already flour- 
ishing industry. 
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Tbe discoveries are not over: Throughout the country excavations and research are being undertaken by both Egyptian archaeologists and foreign missions from Germany, France, and Britain. In the pic- 
ture above a French archaeologist is working on hieroglyphic texts in the interior of the Pyramid of Ptrpv 1 at Saqqara photaAntonio Attini (Courtesy. Gaddis) 












German doctors tell Abdu Moubasher, At-Ahram's correspondent in Frankfurt, what attracts them to Egypt 


- .... — •> - .- '. '• *f* jv ^ ao 


After the first-time performance of a critical surgical 
procedure, witnessed by doctors and journalists from 
around the world, one journalist had an edge on the 
crowd. As people learned that be was from Egypt, the 
tables turned and be found himself the target of their 
inquiry. 

Naturally, to these aspiring Gcnnan travellers to 
Egypt, tbe country’s medical history was of particular 
interest. The surgeons were fascinated by the medical 
knowledge of the ancient Egyptians that dates as far 
back as 5,000 years ago. At that rime, there were 
dentists, individirals who specialised in different pans 
of the human body, and a corpus of literature on 


treatment 

It was interesting to hear their interchange; those 
who had already visited Egypt and those who 
harboured a strong desire to do so. And the reasons 
for their interest in Egypt were manifold. 

Perhaps the fust and strongest attraction was the 
Pharaonic civilization and the tombs and temples that 
dot the country from the Mediterranean to the 
Pyramids of Giza, and as far south as Aswan and Abu 
Simbel. 

An equally strong attraction seems to be Egypt's 
year-round sunshine. Not only are there marvellous 
beaches along the Mediterranean, the Red Sea and in 


Sinai, but there are excellent opportunities for 
water-sports. For a north European country' like 
Germany with lirmicd sunshine. Egypt’s UV rays are 
templing. 

Egypt's media campaign in Germany over the past 
year was of high quality. The diversity of Egypt’s 
attractions, its large and luxurious hotels and its 
up-to-date sporting facilities were attention-getters for 
Germans from all ivalks oflife. 

The media campaign succeeded in putting Egypt on 
the international tourist map and major travel agencies 
in Germany are now presenting various itineraries to 
travellers. The response is overwhelmingly positive. 


For example, the number of charter flights from 
Germany to Egypt has soared |o 65 per week, and the 
flights are packed to full capacity. 

Fat’hi Nagui. head of EgvptAir in Germany said 
that of Germany's population of 80 mfllioA. 30 
million travel abroad every year, and spend DM3Q-4A 
billion. 

Because of the large and constant flow of Gen-« n 
tounsts to Egypt, especially to its seaside resorsh 
has become increasingly difficult to find 
accommodation during tbe peak seasons. To meet a! 
demand, more tourist villages along the Red 
in Sinai are springing up. aD< ! 
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EGYff Am offers a 25 per ceart discount on its international and 
aomebc fagots, and hotels offer a 25 to 40 per wrf discount — 
but oi y to participants in local nnwi p iw i rinwg 
Fis ug, horse riding, shooting, rowing and winrtgnrfmgfytmp ffti- 
ttons ike place in Egypt all yeap-rouod; and tourists can certainly 
bene : by adding them to thar "vacation plans. The contests' usual- 
ly la for four days and are held under the auspices of the Egyp- 
tian ourist Authority (ETA) and the 
Egyp an Angling Federation. ■ 

Fis ing enthusiasts can participate in' 
five : itematkraal and local contests! in 
Hur^ ada, an international acting 
ccnni stition is held in February and. a. 
natio al contest in July. Twoother con- 
tests ire held in- Shams Al-Shedkh a 
May md November. 2n October, Fort 
Said jecomes the stage of a fifth na- : 




Co tests that take place in the Red 
Sea ovcmorate have now tamed into 
full ale festivals including foDdoric 
danc lg and cycling races. 

Th International Nile Rowing Fes- A(W l kJ ., . ■ 
tival at Luxor is a mfgor event that Vf\^?rrA. 
take place in December. It has already 
attra ted paiticipanta from the US, Ger- 

man , Italy, Austria, England, France and Egypt When the par- 
ticip its gather — dressed in Pharaonic costumes and canying 
tbeii tars — they march from the Winter Palace Hotel to toe Lux- 
or 7 nple, followed fay troupes of foDdoric dancers ’ and musi- 
cian* Inside toe temp le, toe par ti c i p an ts light feelhstrval torch and 
the v tole evening is devoted to entertainment 

Pn essional car racers from over 20 countries gatocr every Oc- 
tober o take part in the International Pharaohs’ Rally. P a rtic ip ants 
race rough the eastern arid western deserts,, toe Nile VaUery, toe 
oases md Sinai This year; drivers will be routed through toe Qat- 
tara I rpression. 

A t tel of 1,020 runners, representing 17 nationalM^ c ame to- 

f ;tbe for the third successive year at this month’s International 
gyp an Marathon in Luxor. 

Thq runners start toe race at Hatshcpsut's Temple and circle 

I ous landmarks of toe westenjbank before retunring to 
hri The winners receive p riz es and free tickets on 

> borse shows -are organised annually to attract horse. 
ypL The first is the Sharqiya Arab Horse Festival, held 
; second takes place in November at Al-Zahra farm in 
a Cairo suburb. As one of Egypt’s most famous gov- 
ir breeding add framing horses, the Sharqiya Govem- 
v eloped a tradition of holding horse festivals annually, 
which Includes nine d iff ere nt contests that range from kmg- 
distanc racing to polo. ' " 

The vent' wpartitaflaify^popi^ Emirates 

and baleven gained popularity in Europe, especially since one of 
France* best judges participated; in toe last festival. While val- . 
liable rizes are awarded to first-place wirmezs, others receive 
medabjnd certificates of merit 





A bird’s eye view of a eyefing race in the desert 







from a windsurfing competition held in Horghada 


ities for all seasons 


pertise,”be 


such as Tcmailig, Port Said and Suez 
_ popular tourist destinations. A plan is. 
to develop these areas in order to meet 

_ Jcmaitifl and Qantarah Sharq is being 
wo phases: the first involves cooperation 
nned Forces, toe Govemorate of Ismauia 
y of Construction. The second will be car- 
TwiwlKft Govemorale, with toe cooperation 

ward company was formed to cany out 
" Ttmject in Qanatarah Shaiq oo ^j200 fed- 
J3ea city with foil services wid utilities, 
rising, water sports firing golf courts, 

centres, tourist villain and holds. 

cw with toe Weekfy, Ismailia governor, , 
SID ed Abdd-Salam H-Mahgoub declared 
. awaiting investors: “There are huge m- 
— ^ fatalities In the area, and we 
, including fevourable land deals,” 

the need to buDd more hotel^ especiafly 
apd to expand toe eatertam- 
NesotiatiraK are currcntly u nder w ay for 
- of an aqua-park usmg Spanish ex- 


I&mailia, which is situated half-way between Pott Said 
and . Suez, and. only I20kms from . Cairo, is currently 
known as a weekend destination. “During public and re- 
ligious holidays we attract about two million local and 
foreign visitors. But we are working to make Ismailia a 
city for all seasons. We have moderate year-round tem- 
peratures . as well . as extensive opportunities for en- 
thusiasts of water-sports, as well, as antiquities,” said 
Mahgoub. * 

Most significantly, plane are afoot to promote 'the re- 
gion through a series- of festivals, conferences and other 
activities “"which poll the crowds and raise lstnutia's pro- 
file,” said Mahgoob. Moreover, a ncwculturaJ palac e, due 
to be completed tors year, will be provided with inter- 
preting facilities, special halls for cultural and artistic 
evmts, and a theatre which can seal 1,300 people. Among 
other things, feefeeatre could serve as an opera bouse for . 
north and south Sinai, as well as toe canal cities. 

One of toe most elegant areas near Ismailia is Fayed. It 
is a tranquil spot with a shndy coastline where elegant vil- 
: las have been built. The Suez Canal Authority operates a 
-fenyseryic* across tte ’ » 

Fort Said is another-of the canal cities winch has great 
tourist potential. It Is just three hours north of Cairo “by 
car mid was founded in I860 as a harbour at tte northern 
end of toe Saez CanaL It soon became a. thriving cssn- 


merdallzonc and, when toe city was granted tax-free stat- 
us, it s^w an increase in trade. Its attractions include the 
Military Museum which features toe events of the Anglo- 
French invasion of 1956 and toe October War of 1973. In 


tf» Pori Said national museum are Pharaonic antiquities 
and a rami with memorabilia from toe opening ceremony 
oftoeSuezCan&L 

For man y visitors, toe main attraction is toe sea shore 
east of 4ie canal, with its shell-filled beaches. 

Another attraction in Port Said is the lively fish market, 
where" the day’s catch, including giant shrimp, is dis- 
played bn blocks of ice. 

A side trip for visitors can involve a trip across the ca- 
nal to Port Found on toe Suez Canal Authority's ferry, 
which' shuttles back and forth every few minutes. Port 
Found has some colonial-style houses — a reminder that 
the srea-was once the residence of high-ranking British 
officers] 

Nattnfe lovers in search of splendid scenery will find 
whatfopy want in the Suez Goveroorate. The area is 
134kmSeast of Cairo and offers a variety of attractions 
mchmSng water sports, sightseeing and excursions to 


where", 
played 
A sk 


Airport update 

EGYPT’S airports, especially those saving established tourist destinations, 
have been improved. According to toe Mmisfry ofTransportation and Civil Avi- 
ation, the condition of these airports and needed expansions, are as follows: 
Luxor Airport operates around-the-clock. It accommodates all types of air- 
planes and contracts are carried our for all automated landing equipment All 
terminal expansions have been completed, the renewal of die old building is 
underway, and studies for die establishment of a new departure hall are bemg 
conducted. 

Aswan air p or t also operates day and night It accommodates all kinds of 
planes and enjoys an aut o m ated landing system. A new terminal is also under 
construction. 

Abu Simbe] airport operates only during the day and only accommodates 
medium-sized planes. Expansion of the terminals has already started as has 
toe construction of a new runway. 

Hurghada airport, which operates day and night and receives all types of air- 
planes, has an automated landing system. The terminal has already been com- 
pleted as has toe runway pavement. 

At toe Sbarm Al-Sheikh airport, renovations in the terminal have been com- 
pleted and expansions lave already begun. 

Nozha airport in Alexandria operates around-the-clock and accommodates 
medium-sized planes. They have just started installing an automated landing 
equipment system and toe pavement of the main tarmac and runway has been 
completed. 

The newly operational Ras Al-Naqab airport operates only by day and ac- 
commodates all kinds of planes. The main entrance has been paved and the 
lighting of toe tarmac-is under construction. A proposal for a new terminal has 
been submitted. 

Port Said airport operates day and night and accommodates medium-sized 
planes. Departure and arrival h«Hs, as well as the pavement and lighting of the 
mam tarmac, have been completed. 

The Ministry ofTourism assures that the aforementioned pre p ara tions, under- 
taken tty the Ministry of Transportation and Civil Aviation, and toe new cabinet 
resolutions that facilitate charter flight operations in Egypt, will boost touriah 

— considered one of toe most vital ingredients of the national economy. 

Indicators 
of growth 

TOURISM is on the rise in Egypt, a feet clearly reflected in the latest set of 
statistics issued by the Ministry ofTourism. 

Figures reveal that in Jamary 1996, the number of tourists who came to 
Egypt was 246,066, well over the 196357 tourists who came in January 1995 

— an increase of 253 per cent , 

Accordingly, tourist nights increased by 34.8 per cent: in January 1996, vis- 
itors spent 1,859,128 nights compared to 1379,602 in January 1995. 

Figures show that tourists from the traditional top markets (and still targeted 
by the Ministry ofTourism) are also on the rise. French tourists increased by 
1 18.5 per cent in January 1996, and their tourist nights increased by 105.4 per 
cent The number of Italians increased by 91 per cent and their tourist nights 
increased by 101.8 per cent; Germans increased by 56.5 per cent with an 87.6 
per cent increase for tourist nights; British by 34.5 per cent and 29.8 per cent 
for tourist nights; Japanese by 29.S per cent and 25 per cent for tourist nights; 
and North Americans by 1 8 per cent and 4 1.4 per cent for tourist nights. 

New markets like Poland, Russia, Switzerland, Scandinavia and South Ko- 
rea are also figuring in the tourist upswing. Tourists from Poland increased by 
99 per cent, while their tourist ni girts increased 144.6 per cent; Russians by 
98.6 per cent, with tourist nights increasing 75 per cent; Swiss tourists by 79.5 
per cent; with tourist nights 1 16.6 per cent; Scandinavians fay 51.8 per cent 
with tourist nights 62.9 per cent; and South Koreans by 19.7 per cent, with 
tourist nights 25.5 per cent. 

As a result of this increase from both traditional and new markets, toe hotel 
accommodation rates increased by 57 per cent over January 1995. The oc- 
cupancy rales in tourist areas are as follows: 

— In Cairo, occupancy rates increased 68 per cent in January 1996 com- 
pared to 66 per cent in January last year. 

— In Giza, occupancy rates increased 64 per cent compared to 60 per cent 

in January 1995. - . 

— In Alexandria, occupancy rates increased 45 per cent compared to 44 par 
cent in January 1995. 

— In Aswan, occupancy rates increased 35 per cent compared to 30 per cart 
in January 1995. 

— In Luxor, occupancy rales increased 58 par cent compared to 41 percent 
in January 1995. 

— In toe Red Sea Govemorate, occupancy rates increased 74 per cent com- 
pared to 62 per cent in January 1995. 

— In South Sinai occupancy rates increased 57 per cent compared to 66 per 
cent in January 1995. 

These figures have already soared beyond the figures of toe 1992 peak sea- 
son, which stood at 3 million tourists. Clearly, Egypt stands poised to reach 
another peak in 1996, but the success of this depends on both the public and 
private tourist sectors. They must intensify their marketing efforts and main- 
tain high standards. These are toe real criteria far achieving a competitive 
edge over other tourist destinations. 


Quality 
tourism 
for 1 996 


famous 'Sinai battlegrounds. Over the last few years, a 
large number of youth hostels, chalets, hotels, res- 
taurants! and clubs have been built, mostly in the 
framework of tourist villages. 


TOURISM is considered one of the most important generators of income and 
employment opportunities in Egypt Deemed by both government and busi- 
ness as an engine for development, promotion of this industry, has multiple 
positive effects cm the production and service sectors, undoubtedly leading to 
economic flourishmenL 

Ministry ofTourism plans for 1996: 

With the maximisation of world tourist movements, competition is increasing 
between different tourist destinations as they vie to increase their market share 
of tourists. This is successfully achieved by offering high quality tourist ser- 
vices and reasonable prices, and by encouraging tourists to return to die same 
vacation spot 

Since contemporary tourists differ from those of yesterday, and are offered a 
vast array of destinations from which to choose, fee Egyptian tourist industry 
must meet a growing challenge. 

The Ministry of Tourism’s priorities: 

After the crisis faced by toe Egyptian tourism industry, fee ministry has start- 
ed to rearrange its priorities, to survive the crisis and achieve its goals. The 
minis&y has succeeded in promoting toe tourist industry in a plan approved tty 
the government in 1994. 

A successful marketing and advertising campaign was executed in Europe, 
the US and Japan. The campaigns led to greater tourist movement beginning 
last July. A 14.7 per cent increase in toe number of tourists to Egypt was re- 
corded, compared to figures from the same period in 1993. 

This year, promotional plans will be executed in new markets such as South 
Korea, Latin America and fee former Soviet Union, feus diversifying the tour- 
ist population in Egypt and in order to reach a target 63 million tourists for 
toe year 2000. 

Achievements In tourism developments: 

In view of successful promotional efforts to increase tourism to Egypt it was 
necessary to achieve a parallel increase in accommodation capacity. 

During 1 994 and 1995, 110 tourist locations were designated for toe Gulf of 
Aqaba area, 24 locations in Ras Sedr, 18 in Ain Al-Sokhna, nrrwi in toe Red 
Sea region and two in Marsa Matruh. The aim was for an additional ac- 
commodation capacity of 38327 rooms wife an investment of LE5.9 billion. 

Furthermore, eight locations for integrated tourism development projects 
were defined, of which three are in the Gulf of Aqaba region, two in the Red 
Sea area, one in Ras Sedr, one in AI-Arish, me in Ain Al-Sokhna, tons imple- 
menting projects with an accommodation capacity of 64337 rooms (double 
the present capacity) and with an investment <a LE8.2 Union. 

1996 quality year for tourism: 

The Ministry ofTourism plans to start taking serious practical steps to elevate 
tote quality of tourism services, with special emphasis oq fee efficiency of 
tourism companies and hotel employees — as crucial ingredients in this pro- 
cess. The following proposal has been drawn up by the ministry; 

— Organise training sessions to enhance the professional capabilities of 
those working in fee tourism industry, 

— Exert joint professional and scientific efforts by the ministries of tourism, 
education and fee Tourist Chambers Union. 

— Create tourism awareness within society, as an essential condition for im- 
proving the tourist industry. 

— Improve the quality of all tourist services to compete with international 
standards. The Hotel Association should oversee this effort. 
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A view of 
medieval Cairo 



ACCESS to file medieval city of Cairo 
could once be made through 60 gates, but 
today, only three remain. These gates, 
along with the buyyut. or houses, of dis- 
tinguished emirs and hi gb- ranking persons 
woe built by the Armenian General Badr 
EI-Gamali in the |nT> * 1 1th century, and are 
examples of 11th century Egyptian mil- 
itary architecture. 

The first Bab Et-Nasr, stands at the 
soxtheastern comer of Fatimid Cairo. It 
consists of two great square towers which 
are solid for two-thirds of their height and 
flanked by a Romano- Byzantine arch. The 
towers are built in t hr ee levels, and the 
upper storey was added by Napoleon Bon- 
aparte. To the rear of the gateway is a 
great square bay covered with a cross vault 
that forms a covered roadway between the 
towers. 

Passing through Bab El-Nasr en route to 
the second gate, there are numerous souve- 
nir shops selling everything from hookahs 
fwaterpipes) to belly-dancer outfits, and 
silver-plated trays. 

Bab El-Futuh is flanked by two rounded 
towers, the front part of which rests an a 
rectan gular plinth and the gateway is par- 
ticularly wide. The journey from Bab El- 
Fntuh to Bab Zuweila winds through one 
of Cairo’s most famous streets, EJ-Sagha, 
or the Street of the Goldsmiths, which 
bade some three centuries. Also 
alo ng rhis road is El-Attarine, filled with 
stores that sell fragrances and frank- 
incense. 

Bab ZuweOa, the third of the great gates, 
marks the southern limit of the Fatimid 
city. It was once a place for executions and 
is famous for being the place where the no- 
torious Mamlukc T ouman bay was hanged. 
This gate is easily accessible because of its 
pro ximi ty to the Khan El-Khalili bazaars. 
It al so leads to the famous bazaar of El- 
Khayameya, die “Tent-Makers.” 

Not massive, but by no means less inter- 
esting are the bityyuL, which offer a 
glimpse into the lifestyle of medieval Cai- 
renes. A typical Ottoman house was a two- 
storey building with die lower floor char- 
acteristically dedicated to the sakanlik, or 
men's quarters, and the upper floor to the 
haramlek, or women's quarters. The latter 
is embellished with mashrabbiyaz, which 
are lattice-worked wooden windows. They 
allowed women to observe, unseen, the 
public events enjoyed by men in the street 
below. 

Bek Al-Sehaimi, situated in Al-Darb Al- 
Asfar, an alleyway off Al-Muezz Street, is 
easy to find. At the foot of some stairs, one 
enters through a massive outer door and 
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then through a smaller doorway. From the 
rectangular courtyard, one can sec the co- 
trances to various hails, flanked by well- 
kept plants. . 

Ok of the most interesting rooms is de- 
voted to Turkish pottery, and hs walls are 

decorated with magnificent blue and white 
ceramic tiles. Others display a variety of 
equally precious objects, as well as tradi- 
tional furniture and fittings of medieval 
Cairo. Beit Al-Sebaimi was named after its 
third owner. Sheikh Mohamcd Ahmed El- 

S chaimi, a famous merchant. 

Another bouse that is worth a special visit 
is that of Gamnteddin EJ-Dahabi, a 
wealthy 17th century merchant It is not 
fcr from the Al-Ghouri Mosque on Al- 
Maezz Street. The architectural details of 
this 1637 construction are similar, in many 
respects, to Beit El-Sehairai. It has a mar- 
ble fountain in the middle of the courtyard 
surrounded by a beautifuUy-feshkned 
floor made up of exquisite, symmetrical 
marching tfles of fine marble. This has 
railings decorated with gold and skillfully 
hand-crafted mashrabbiya screens and 
windows. 

Beit AJ-Harawi, the most recently in- 
augurated house in the AKGamajoja dis- 
trict, represents early Turkish architecture. 
It was recognised as architecturally sig- 
nificant at the time of Khedive Tawfik, 
tmA it was duly registered when the Arab 
Archeological Committee was framed. In 
1937 Beit Al-Harawi was used to store Is- 
lamic monuments which were later trans- 
ferred to the Islamic Museum. At the time, 
squatters moved into the house that was 
named after its last owner Abdel-Rahman 
Pacha El-Harawi, a physician at Qasr Al- 
Aini Hospital in the 19th century. The 
house has now been repainted in its orig- 
inal colours and includes a library of Is- 
lamic history and two halls, one for music 
and another for cultural seminars. 

In Cairo’s cemeteries there are at le ast 35 
monuments of particular historical inter- 
est, including five complexes. The most 
well known is the complex of Qalt Bey. 
The mosque is among the best preserved. 
Its vault is decorated with stripes of col- 
oured masonry and carved with stalactites. 
There are marble floors, stucco and 
stained glass windows. According to many 
historians and archaeologists, the complex 
of Qait Bey is the most remarkable Islamic 
monument in Egypt, if not, in tbe Arab 
world. 
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Bdt El-Razazz, which once belonged ta a high-ranking Mamluke official, is stfll standing strong 
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Second perhaps in impo rt a nce is the com- 
plex of Farag Ibn Barquq. The first sec- 
tion built was the mausoleum of Barquq. 
His son Farag completed the complex that 
would eventually encompass a mosque, 
four schools, a khanqa (Sufi community 
centre), two sabil s (free water dis- 

pensaries), two kuttabs (Qur’anic schools), 
and a mausoleum with two burial rooms 
— one for mei and one for women. Its 
most striking features are the two minarets 
on its northwestern facade decorated with 
craved intersecting lines. 

F inally , a monument worthy of note is Al- 
Asfonr dome, one of the most interesting 
Islamic monuments. Its name is fitting; in 
Egyptian Arabic, asfour means something 
of small proportions. 
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MISR TRAVEL 

YOUR GUIDE IN EGYPT 
Since 1934 

MISR TRAVEL: The suitable name for Egypt 
Once you remember our name, you don’t have to 
worry . any longer about your trip to Egypt 
We provide ail your travelling needs for 
business or leisure-. 
Conferences... 
romantic and relaxing 

* Nile cruises (floating hotels) 

* Packages to explore Upper Egypt. 

* Floating restaurants (Onyx & Topaz-Opal & 
Turquoise) 

* Professional multilingual guides 

* Comfortable accomodation. 

* Complete travel reservation, 

* 450 plush touring vehicles 

* Groups or individuals. 

* Sightseeing in Cairo. 

* Diving trips at Magawish. 

* A resort on the Red Sea. 

* Furnished flats in Cairo and Alexandria 

_ need we say more!? 

HEAD OFFICE 

1 Talaat Harb P.OJJox 1000 Cairo Egypt 
Td£930010/0077/0063 
Thc20771 or 22777UN 
Fax: 3924440 




NEW YORK: TELEFAX: 1-2 12-2478 142 
TOKYO: TELEFAX:8 1-3-32392242 
SYDNEY: TELEFAX: 61-2-2679351 
LONDON: TELEFAX: 44-171-2551089 < 

PARIS: TELEFAX: 33-1-43598739 
FRANKFURT: TELEFAX: 49-69-281507 
ROME:TELEFAX: 39-6-4880522 
STOCKHOLM: TELEFAX: 46-8-6653297 


gt;CHOOSE THE BEST 
1)§ALAHEL-DEEN VILLAGE 
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* Located in the Gulf of Aqaba, 

8 km South ofTaba 

* 130 air - conditioned rooms 
well furnished for your comfort 

* A main restaurant 

* 2 coffee - shops - one on the island-the second on 
the beach facing tbe Pharoah's Island 

* A swimming pool located near the Diving Centre 

FOR RESERVATION: 

MISR SINAI TOURIST CO. 

Head Office: Mlsr Travel Tower - Abbassia Sq., Cairo 
Tel: 2828 114-2828 113 
Telex 93565 MSTCO UN Fax: 2828 112 
Branches : 10 Youssef El Gindi St. Bab El Louk 
Tel:356401 1 - Telex 21472 Fax3564005 
Aswan : 22 Kokah SL, Comiche El Nil. 
Te!:097/324 1 00-32661 7 
Luxor Comiche El Nil opposite Isis Hotel. 
Te!:095/581193 

Salah El Din Village Te 1:062/530340 
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Central Reservations Office : Helnan Sbepheard Hotel Ganfen City - C^iro - Eg^ ; :^ 
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.Certynly. there is a ques- 
tion n ok over the extent to 
which democratic systems 
can sicceed in the face of 
poverl and ignorance. Do- 
mocra y, after all, is pres- 
aged n an integratea ec~ 
oaom system and. on the 
pruvis vn of mh rimn m stan- 
dards >f prosperity, respect 
for ft dignity of the in- 

drvidu land education, alt of 
which presumes the ex- 
istenc of resources which 
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ween President Mu- 
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ils and writers. Mu- 
Mressed foe issue in 


a soup . ana Clear manner , 

devoid >f ideological or doc- 
trinal p gudice. . 

“PoK cal and economic Hb- 
eralisat m march in step, 1 * be 
said. “When economic 
ptogresj is sufficiently re- 
alised, \ e will also have poh^ 
icai op< mess. Establishing a 
solid an firm economic base 
allowsf >htical and democrat- 
ic advz lcement to follow. 
The eccKBny is tiie buhrak 
that wil guarantee freedoms 
and gre ter dexnocxatisation, 
forpalit aland economic hb- 
eraHsati i are two sides of 
the same com.” 

There is no disagreement - 
over tin view. The margin 
for freer an, after aH, widens 
or nano rs depending oh the 
level of conomic and social 
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There is no disagreement 
over tin view. The margin 
for freer an, after all, widens 
or nano rs depending oh the 
level of c onomic and social 
progress as well as on- the 
levels of stabgity .and do- 
vcloptoe t fhaTa given So-" 
ciety equys or lades. It also 
explains me reasons behind 
the hesintion to amend foe 
coastitatnn, v^ndi still con- 
tains arises with an an- 
Aoritaria stamp. It explains 
also the iscfflation between 
openness and circumscrip- 
tion in t e tottin g of laws 
regulatint freedoms of ex- 
pression. the press and foe 
fbnxtatior of political parties. 

Yet wit in tins context it is 
worth talc jg an board the ac- 
tual exp ricnce of those 
Southeast Asian countries 
generally referred to as the 
region's 1 gers. These coun- 
tries successfully engineered 
impressrv levels of econom- 
ic growth achieving higher 
standards of living, educa- 
tion and income for their 
populations. Currently they 
enjoy bod economic and so- 
cial stabil ty. To all intents 
andprapo es they have man- 
aged to b dge foe develcj>- 
ment gap f at separated than 

from foe advanced West Yet 
they have till to consolidate 
the Hnfl a solid, democratic 
institution capable of guar- 
anteeing ^ critical freedoms 
and ensun ig foe transfer of 
power fore igh sound pariia- 
meutary pr tehees. 

So bow t m we arrive at an 
equation c pable of ensuring 
that furthe economic reform 
does not mitigate against 
hopes for greater political 
Uberalisatiin? 

There is kely to be a wide 
disparity i views over the 
answer to i lis question- The 
rvnt» thTTjg v e can glean from 
our own ea jerience, and foe 

experience of others, is tot 
democracy and political nb- 


vanced West Yet 
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an we arrive at an 
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democracy and political lib- 
eralisation do not happen 
over nigh nor do they 
spring fron a vacuum. De- 
mocratisati n is a lengthy 
process, a r sife of consistent 
political ac ion instigated by 
leaders, int Uectuals and de- 
cision-mak rs ss they tackle 
crucial issoss. Realising de- 
mocracy, til sm is dependent 
on foe extort to which foe 
political ant intellectual elite 
believe in its values and 
abide by its rules, which in- 
chide, of co rse, abandoning 
aaymooopc y over power. 

We have pnly to examine 

to recent bktones of5pain, 

Portugal an a host of East- 
ern Euiopea i countries to re- 
alise that cc momic develop- 
ment need not pres ent an 
Obstacle to boKtical reform 
and foe incmcarion of dernr 
ocratic practices. Yet m 
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mocracy, 
on foe q 
political a 


elude, of copse, abandoning 
any roonopqy overpower. 

We have pnly to examine 
to recent histories ofSpain, 
Portugal and a host of East- 
ern European countries to re- 
alise foal economic develop- 
ment need M pres ent an 
obstacle to bohtical reform 
and foe inapearion of desor 
ocratic p«££s.. 

Egypt democracy is ^mieo 
at foe level of tom- 

teffigetrtsia -ran unrortunare 

ffoeuooKooa that is ep*- 
toansed by jiofesioMlg®- 
dicates and political pa™«- 
It is a discotaging and dc- 

well help us;» pinpoint to 

coreoffoeproblem- 
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The suicide bombings carried out by Hamas in Jerusalem, 
Ashfcelon and Tel Aviv came some 50 days after foe as-' 
sassination of Hamas activist Yehia Ayyash, which in turn 
was preceded by the assassination of leading Hamas member' 
Fathi Al-Sbakaki in Malta. Coming also on foe heels of the 
Palestinian self-rule elections, to bombings are intended to; 
convey a twofold message to Israel. First, Hamas is seeking! 
to establish that its words will be followed by deeds and that 
Israel cannot assume ifa*r it assassinate foe organisation's 
leaders with impunity. Secondly, Hamas wants it known that 
its boycott of the Palestinian elections has not harmed its in- 
fluence or credibility. 

It would be a great mistake for Israel to believe that in elim- 
inating some of the leaders of organisations like Hamas it' 
paralyses them. Another mistake, commonly made, has been 
foe repeated attempt to hold foe Palestinian National Author- 
ity (PNA) ultimately responsible for to bombings. Neither 
to PNA, nor any other authority, is capable of preventing or 
predicting such operations. 

It would be far more productive if, instead of forcing inter- 
necine, Palestinian conflicts, to Israelis were to concentrate' 
on speeding their withdrawal from to West Bank and to ar- 
rive at acceptable solutions to to outstanding problems 'in- 
cluded in to final stage of negotiations. That is, if tbey want 
to end to suicide bombings. But if to intention is simply to 
consolidate their own position as occupiers, and to weaken 
foe hand of to Pale stinian negotiators, then we can expect 
business as imm! from Israel. 

Ironically, behind to Israeli shock at to S 
recent attacks lies their cxmviction that tore f f. 

is nothing wrong with foe peace they are of- 
feting. Yet it is in to very nature of this 

violence are ufbefound T^e^ntem^de- • 

struction of houses, confiscation of land and 
funding of settlers, combined with delaying ' 

tactics on resolving outstanding issues, wifi rat ^ ' 
act rally to fuel violence on bom sides. 

This week’s Soapbox speaker is an expert at a « «. 

AI-Ahram Centre for Political and Strategic 

Studies and editor of its monthly Israeli Digest Moftamed • 


Dropping-out of the future? 


Students enrole d in primary schools comprise more 
titan half of those receiving public, pre-higher educa- 
tion. According to Ministry of Education statistics for 
1994-95 there were 13 million students enrole d in 
primary schools, as opposed to 3.4 million in pre- 
paratory schools and 2.6 million in secondary 
schools. Add foe a ppr o xi mately 750,000 students en- 
roled in Al-Azhar primary schools and we arrive at a 
figure of 8 million students receiving primary educa- 
tion in Egypt 

That education should, by rights, provide foe es- 
sential storehouse of skills tod knowledge upon 
which all subsequent brandies of preparatory and sec- 
ondary .school training u based. According to tine 
constitution, p rima r y — and p rep ar atory — school 
education is compulsory and provided free of charge. 
It constitutes a primary asset in developing our hu- 
man resources. Any waste of tins asset, or flaws m 
the system that go into its making , are detrimental to 
Egypt’s, fulfil e , the future of 3 country, moreover, 

• that is ridvin few natural resources. . 

Primary school is foe obvious level on to educa- 
tional ladder whore poverty and foe thirst for knowl- 
edge meet most glaringly. Yet poverty is the greatest 
impediment to improving primary school education. 
Ironically, poverty, which hi Third World countries is 
pipposed to be alleviated by education, constitutes an 
insurmountable obstacle when it cranes to improving 
primary level education. ■ 

One of the greatest channels of waste in our pri- 
mary school system is represented by school drop-out 
rates. For the purposes of this article drop-out rates 
refer to students who withdraw from public education 
before completing the primary school level (and gen- 
erally before fourth grade), so as to help support their 
familie s. This phenomenon, which constitutes an 
enormous obstacle in solving the problem of il- 
literacy, is common to all Third Wand countries. In 
Egypt it has become a focus for research e rs. 

Clearly, increasing expenditure on primary school 
education reform mil do little to solve to real prob- 
lems until a series of social measures are in place 
geared towards lowering dropout rates. In Brazil, for 
example, a law passed in the eighties obliged every 
state to allocate 25 per cent of its budget to educa- 
tion. As a result the number of children who joined 
school upon reaching school age (six years old) rose 


Abdel-Azim Anis on the reasons why the primary education system 
constitutes the logical starting point for any educational reform in Egypt 


from 80 per cent to 95 per cent within ten years. Yet 
the impact of foe law has been minimal, be- 


cause half of foe children drop-out before completing 
their primary education. In Pakistan, to fake mother 
example, the government allocates a relatively high 
percentage of national income to education (ap- 
proximately 3.4 per cent), yet still 13 million chil- 
dren remain outside the system. 

Ia Egypt, in foe seventies, drop-out rates never ex- 
ceeded 20 per cent However, in 1993, according to a 
World Bank report, to rate had reached an average 
of 36 per cent Moreover the rate had steadily in- 
creased over foe past eight years. Not only do sta- 
tistics concerning family budgets indicate an ex- 
panding poverty base of increasing severity, a 
UNESCO survey on primary school education in 
Egypt -conducted m three govetnorates (Kafr Al- 
Shefifo, Cairo and Al-Minya) leads to an unavoidable 
conclusion — to growing number of primary school 
drop-outs do so in order to help support their fam- 
ilies. 

There are numerous criteria one can use to assess 
the efficacy of primary school training. Here, 1 will 
restrict myself to two. The first involves foe calcula- 
tion of an enrolment ratio and foe relationship be- 
tween this ratio and foe drop-oul rate. The enrolment 
ratio is the percentage of students registered in pri- 
mary school education in a given year, in proportion 
to foe number of inhabitants of primary school age 
(6-11 years old). The numerator of this equation is 
straightforward and incontestable — enrolment fig- 
ures for a given year are listed in to records of to 
Ministry of Education. The denominator, on foe other 
hand, is subject to controversy. 

Supposedly one should be able to determine foe 
number of school age children in 1994 between the 
ages 6-11 by performing a mathematical operation on 
foe latest oensus, which was completed by foe census 
bureau in 1986. The number obtained by such an op- 
eration, however, is based on several hypotheses that 
can be contested. A set of hypotheses may lead to 
unrealistically low number of inhabitants within the 
given age group, and in turn, an unrealistically high 
enrolment ratio. 

The 1994 UN report on human development gave 


the primary school enrolment ratio in Egypt as 95 
per cent The source for this figure was the Egyptian 
Ministry of Education. Given tot such a ratio is gen- 
erally achieved only in developed countries I believe 
it should be treated with scepticism, a scepticism, 
moreover, that is reinforced by foe fact tot a 
UNICEF study on primary school education in Egypt 
estimated foe enrolment ratio for 1994 at 86 per cent 
The study further states that foe enrolment ratio in 
rural Egypt has declined drastically, particularly In 
Upper Egypt, and the enrolment ratio for girls of 
school age hats dropped even more acutely. 

The other criterion by which we can measure the 
efficacy of primary school training is by analysing 
foe product, certainly in terms -of -foe acquisition of 
the force essential skills: reading, writing and arith- 
metic. 

The UNICEF study, conducted among 4,800 house- 
holds spread over 16 rural and urban locations in 
three governorates, tested foe acquisition of these 
skills in family members between the ages of 10 and 
17 who had had primary school training. 

The results justify anxiety over the state of primary 
school education in Egypt Only 75 per cent of those 
studied completed primary school, yielding an aver- 
age drop-out rate of 25 per cent More shockingly, 
perhaps, to study revealed that foe younger the in- 
dividuals foe higher foe drop-out rates, which clearly 
suggests that foe internal efficacy of primary school 
training (Le. foe completion of primary education) 
has been in consistent decline for at least foe past 
seven years. 

The study further showed tot approximately 60 
per cent of to students who had completed primary 
school education had also received some form of ad- 
ditional tuition, such as private lessons or supple- 
mentary group tuition. The study goes on to dem- 
onstrate a steady decline in foe acquisition of foe 
essential skills tot should be acquired in primary 
school over a period of seven years (1988-93), one 
of to most important causes of which was the 1988 
decision to reduce foe primary schooling period from 
six to five years. 


There are other problems that plague primary 
school education in Egypt One relates to to ex- 
istence of a separate system of religious primary 
schools (Al-Azhar). In developed countries foe pri- 
mary school curriculum is intended, in addition to 
"teaching essential skills, to inculcate a sense of na- 
tional identity through the teaching of national his- 
tory and other, related disciplines. To enrol children 
in separate religions primary schools creates a sense 
of separate identity at an early and impressionable 
age which contributes neither towards the develop- 
ment of civil society, nor foe fostering of national 
unity. 

From foe time Taha Hussein first alluded to this 
problem in The Future of Culture in Egypt _ in 1937, 
there, has been np serious attempt to resolve. foe 
anomaly. Al-Azhar objects to having its programme 
restricted to secondary school level and no govern- 
ment has as yet been bold enough to stand up to Al- 
Azhar on to issue. . . 

One must, of course, give credit to to current min- 
ister of education who is doing his best to rebuild foe 
schools' tot had collapsed in foe 1992 earthquake, 
and who is making efforts to tackle other pressing 
problems in our primary education system. It is un- 
fortunate, though, that many of these problems are a 
result of factors beyond foe minister’s control. 

Elementary school drop-out rates are closely con- 
nected to levels of unemployment, given that, ac- 
cording to a study conducted by foe National Centre 
for Social and Criminological Research, three million 
children of school age have joined foe labour market 
One of foe prime causes for to rise in obligatory pri- 
vate lessons is the low level of teachers salaries, yet 
this is itself part and parcel of to larger problem of 
inflation and its' effects on public employees’ salaries 
in general. Even foe problems engendered by an an- 
nual population growth of 2J2 per cent, which has 
immediate consequences for foe number of new 
schools that need to be built and equipped, are out- 
side the minister's remit 

The improvements that can ensue from any attempt 
to reform education in Egypt that is not part of a 
larger framework to reform other areas such . as 
health, family p lannin g and government administra- 
tion, will be, at best, short lived. 

The writer is a professor of mathematics and former 
advisor to the Ministry of Education. 


Thresholds of Fahrenheit 451 


Book production, . which involves bath foe creative 
process and to relationship between producer and 
consumer, is to quintessential cultural activity. Un- 
like other manufacturing activities it should not be 
governed by to imperatives of economy, by laws of 
supply and demand. Nor can to decision to publish 
th i* or tot tide be decided os their varying abilities 
to generate profit 

Books, after all, are rather more than commodities. 
They contribute to to formation and enhancement of 
the public consciousness and participate in directing 
and advancing a nation's progress. It is for these rea- 
sons (bat foe publishing industry qualifies for our 

support. 

It would be dangerous to consider to production 
and acquisition of books as a hixnry. Hut said, it 
would be equally destructive just to brush to balance 
sheet calculations that are involved in book pro- 
duction under foe carpet. Rather, what is needed is a 
national s trat e gy for book production, built around a 
realistic assessment of the economics of publishing, 
which might be harnessed to serve cultural as well as 
economic objectives. 

Arabic book production, as a cultural activity, is in 
crisis, economically, politically and culturally. It is a 
crisis manifested bom by foe inadequate supply of 
bodes and by foe production of books of an alarm- 
ingly low calibre. It is a crisis compounded by poor 
marketing, restricted distribution and, consequently, 
poor sales figures. 

The str u ct ure s of the publishing industry are piti- 
fully outdated. There has been little attempt to keep 
pace with the massive technological advances that 
have revolutionised book production internationally, 
not only in terms of foe shea volume of books pro- 
duced, bat in to design and pres en ta ti on of those 
books. 

The local industry, rather than keep pa ce with 
such changes, has collapsed beneath the weight of 
outmoded and obsolete methods of production. This 
g en eral collapse has been, further exacerbated by 
to blinkered vision of both private and. public sec- 
tor publishers. The former, motivated solely by 
profit,, sacrifice quality to to whims of fashion. 
There is no room in their calculations far those se- 
rious works that represent a long term investment, 
since what is. being searched far is fee cheapest 
way to make to largest short tom gains. Hie pub- 
lic sector publisher, on- to other hand, is hugely 
suspicious of anything new or innovative in cither 
form and content, i_ 


Cairo’s annual International Book Fair wound up this week. But, warns Gaber 
Asfour, the publishing industry has faJJen on hard times. So much so that 
book production, and its deficiencies, constitutes a national scandal 


Both private and public sector publishers, in then- 
own way, stifle originality and creativity. There is no 
place fra originality or innovation in foe private pub- 
lisher's formula of quick profit for minimum outlay, 
while foe public sector publisher, bureaucrats to foe 
core, cannot comprehend to possibility of original- 
ity. Somewhere, in the shadows between these two, 
huks the publisher-thief; who violates copyright laws 
indiscriminately, at to expense of both quality and 
profit. 

Pity to consumer, then, whose seeds are supposed 
to be served by these publishers. The book buyer is 
at once unprotected, and in to majority of Arab 
countries, wields limited purchasing power. Inflation, 
shrinking levels of production, poor distribution, out- 
moded production techniques — all of these prevent 
to customer from acquiring foe books he wants. Nor 
are his needs catered for by a public library service. 
In to Arab world the concept of lending libraries, 
provided by to municipality, workplace, institute of 
learning, mosque or even prison, has yet to take root 
The National Library of Egypt, a country with a pop- 
ulation of 60 million, has only 16 branches, Le. one 
branch to serve, on average, to needs of 4 million 
people. 

Which brings me to the political dimensions in- 
volved in to supply of books in the Arab World, 
where temporal political considerations still have a 
profound effect on what should constitute a perma- 
nent cultural heritage. The Sudanese reader, for ex- 
ample, is deprived of access to Egyptian literature as 
long as the two governments are at loggerheads. Iraqi 
literature is banned by many countries who seek to 
voice their opprobrium of to Iraqi regime by boy- 
cotting Iraqi cultural output literature, it would ap- 
pear, will always be to victim of any chilliness m 
foe political climate. Just try finding an Iraqi book- 
stand at any international book fair. The same ap- 
plies to foreign, non-Arabic literature, which appears 
in bookstore windows overnight, and vanishes just as 
quickly, according to to political affiliations of rul- 
ing regimes. 

Such speedy exits and entrances are intrinsically 
.bound up with foe activities of foe national censor- 


ship bureaus. I use foe plural advisedly, because 
these bureaus are many indeed: in Egypt mere is the 
Postal Censors Office which falls under the mandate 
of the Authority of Transport and Communications, 
foe Information Censors Office under foe Ministry of 
Information, to Security Censors office under foe 
Ministry of Interior, foe Religious Censors Office, an 
arm of Al-Azhar, and foe Office for foe Censorship 
of foe Arts under the Ministry of Culture. In addi- 
tion to these official organisations there are too, to 
unofficial censors, groups of individuals who do 
more than make a public outcry against a particular 
book or writer. Tbey take independent action, lead- 
ing in some cases to threats of violence and even as- 
sassination. Bureaucratic red tape, tied into ever 
more complicated knots, is another face of literary 
repression. We dream of to day when export and 
import taxes on books will be lifted, when foe prices 
of freight and transport are reduced and when print- 
ing materials and machinery receive some fuim of 
subsidy. The production of books, an enormously 
significant cultural activity, demands moral, ad- 
ministrative and financial support. Yet little, if any, 
help has been forthcoming so far. 

The ignorance and intransigence of foe bureaucrats 
is matched only by our educational institutions, 
which appear determined to inspire nothing but an- 
tagonism towards books and towards reading from 
foe earliest possible age. The book, described by Al- 
Jahiz as “a precious vessel of knowledge, replete 
with wit and wisdom, a receptacle charged with hu- 
mour and gravity”, has, if our educationalists are to 
be believed, become at best a frivolous item hardly 
worth the allocation of shelf space, at worst a dan- 
gerous item that muse be approached with foe utmost 
caution. Given foe Hi^rfaiw displayed by our educa- 
tional institutions towards fostering independent 
minds it is no wonder that reading is accorded such a 
low status. And if this is to attitude towards reading 
for academic purpo ses, imagin e to attitude towards 
artistic works and reading fra leisure. 

In shor t, oar educational institutions, foe media and 
other organisations tot purport to promote and value 
learning do nothing to foster the reading habit, or a 


love of books, in our young. A person reading in -or- 
der to while away foe time in a train or a bus is a 
rare sight When architects are commissioned to build 
a bouse, a school or a public building, a library is 
seldom included in foe brief. Libraries, like gardens, 
are deemed unimportant. Books, like trees, have hard- 
ly entered tbe public’s consciousness. 

The Arab world boasts no publication comparable 
to foe London Review of Books. Our newspapers con- 
tain no supplements containing foe latest bestseller 
lists, let alone reviews of all noteworthy new tides. 
The only books that sell more than 5,000 copies are 
those that receive 80 per cent subsidies on their pro- 
duction costs, as was the case with Alem al-Maarifa 
(the World of Knowledge), which had a print run of 
20,000, or those with authors of foe stature and re- 
pute of Mohamed Hassanein Heikal, whose latest 
work was issued is a print run of 20,000 copies* by 
AJ-Ahram Organisation. Yet 20,000 copies is a rel- 
atively modest figure when compared to foe print 
runs of foreign publishers. ; 

It is amusing, and sad, to learn that we have a Pub- 
lishers' Union. And once in a while one of its mem- 
bers appears on our TV screens to voice his own 
daydream — that someday, somehow, his work will 
make a contribution to our cultural life. Yet concrete 
achievements are hard to find — no new literary 
magazines, no breakthroughs in production standards, 
no coherent system of discounts to retailers. 

We are in foe midst of-a-etdimal crisis of serious 
proportions. The embarrassingly low numbers of 
books we produce ourselves, translate from foreign 
languages and, most importantly, perhaps, actually 
read, places us in foe fourth not third world. And this 
is backwardness, not underdevelopment 

Western intellectuals and academics point to foe di- 
minishing importance of reading as a result of foe 
cinema, television and other more recent advances in 
communications technology. Such doomsday sooth- 
sayers may well be harbingers of a cultural and in- 
tellectual crisis. However, when one considers the ap- 
pallingly low print runs for books intended for a 
readership that stretches from to Atlantic coast to 
foe Gulf — a readership that, furthermore, has access 
to vast amounts of oil revenue, one realises that there 
can be no room far complacency. To argue otherwise 
is simply to delude ourselves further. 

The writer is secretary-general of the Supreme Coun- 
cil for Culture. 
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bluff 


When David Blake party hops 



Left, Neviiie AOoaba and, above, Ramzi Yassa 


Two celebratory concerts, one by the 
Amadeus Orchestra in the Small Hall of 
the Cairo Opera House on 29 February 
and the other by &e Akhenaten Cham- 
ber Orchestra in the Main Hall on 3 
March, presented a mismatched duo. 
Their position was not helped by being 
on either side of an intrusive grant, the 
Beethoven no 9 symphony on 1 March 
conducted by Ahmed El-Saedi in the 
MainHalL 

These two chamber orchestras should 
be judged by the same standards as any 
other performances, resident or visiting. 
And by these professional standards, 
the results were disappointing. 

First, the Amadeus. It calls itself an 
orchestra these days. Its fifth birthday 
gala was, however, anything but or- 
chestral. The Amadeus faces the usual 
problems of orchestra building, the re- 
sults of an almost too fluid music scene. 
Everything is planktonic — on the 
float Here today, gone tomorrow. The 
Amadeus demonstrated this uncertainty 
only too palpably. 

Taha Nagui was conducting a Haydn- 
Mozart concert which neither he nor his 
group seemed to understand. The tone 
of the orchestra seems to have gone 
dry. It was paper thm, without any of 
the depths needed in the so-called Vien- 
nese school. We do not need the usual 
rich wine, and maybe something white 
would have done, bat we were denied 
even fins ricbesse. We had something 
cloudy and tasteless — corked is the 
name for it. 

Tempo? Not much drive in either Che 
Violin concerto in C major with Yasser 
EI-Serafy as soloist, or the cheerful, ef- 
fervescent Symphony (Maria Theresa) 
no 48 in C major. Both C major — 
both lacking tonality . Only in die play- 
ing of El-Serafy. He was in tune 
throughout, sparkling, no flatness to his 
intonations. His tone was the only mu- 
sical thing in the evening. The poor or- 
chestra's pitch was made worse by the 
perfection of El-Serafy 's playing. He 
sailed over the muddy waters to dry 
land. His was the only happy birthday 
■sound at the party. 

Mozart arrived — things worsened. 


Selim Sednaoui is a pianist with a soul 
But he lacks die technique to display it. 
Musically he is there but the technique 
has to be searched for. Sad that such a 
□ice, deeply moved pianist so seldom 
manages to convey these very qualities. 
Many are the macho bashers who come 
and go around him and go happily into 
limbo while his purity of purpose and 
poise is at the mercy of a treacherous, 
unreliable technique. He cannot be 
blamed for failing to make runs so im- 
portant in Mozart on time when there 
were none in evidence from the con- 
ductor. The orchestral music barely 
washed around his feet It was low tide 
for die A major 414 this night and Sed- 
naoui lacked the sheer theatrical dash 
Mozart demands. 

The concert ended in another A ma- 
jor, festal key of die Symphony KV 201. 
Leave quietly and hope for a brighter 
sixth year party. 

Four days later the Akhenaten Cham- 
ber Orchestra's fourth anniversary un- 
der its founder-director Sberif Mo- 
hieddin turned the celebratory heights a 
tone higher, at least after the opening 
number. Mozart again — die strange 
ambiguous Symphony no 25 KV 183, a 
sort of cross-country chase which found 
Mohieddin in better shape dwm his or- 
chestra. The conductor used his mus- 
cles to poll up the orchestra, but it was 
having a bronchial day, always un- 
pleasant in Mozart where, whether or 
not you go in for authentic tone or Kar- 
ajan, you must be clear. Nasal does not 
do for Mozart 

The next piece was a world premiere 
of Mohieddm’s composition. Concerto 
for oud and string orchestra, written 
for the virtuoso player Mamdouh El- 
Gebaii. This was a generous go at 
something new. The oud is a soft- 
grained instrument Easy to make 
drowsy lengths of Egyptian cotton 
through which appear tourist palms and 
Nile views. MohiedduTs music is often 
bad-tempered and dismissive — like 
his arrangement for Donqol's poems, 
but die music is always there, of now, 
making a necessary attempt to release 
the present from the sticky and per- 


vasive past 

The oud concerto deserves more 
bearing. Throughout its three move- 
ments we never once strayed into Pyr- 
amid Street, a guranteed dead end for 
m us ical thou g ht. 

Nevme Allouba went bravely into 
battle with two of Mozart's display con- 
cert arias. I -ike Verdi he adored driv- 
ing the soprano through the circus 
hoops of two and a half octave drops, 
with trills at die end for good measure: 
Maybe Mozart never knew, but this can 
be wearing on both listener and so- 
prano. Allouba knows this particular 
scene and there were no crashes or 
botched noises, flats or even sharps. 
She sang both songs straight, but she 
seemed nervous about letting out forth- 
right tone. 

And then came Ramzi Yassa to put a 
certain seal on the too long second 
song, the Recitative and rondo for so- 
prano. piano and orchestra ^ It was en- 
terprising of die orchestra to let us hear 
it. It was giveo by the three participants 
with richness, speed and without cupid- 
ity. Allouba Likes to send out a strong 
message, and she and Ramzi Yassa 
brought distinction. At last we had the 
right gift for a happy birthday. 

The last item of this concert was the 
little E flat major KV 449 piano con- 
certo of Mozart. This is no relation to 
the beautiful big one written at the last 
period of his life- It is neater, cuter, 
cleaner and brighter than that other dis- 
turbing masterpiece. 

Ramzi Yassa almost dismissed it. He 
brought proceeding of party and pleas- 
ure to the right heights, so much so that 
for one or two horrifying moments it 
looked as if he had succumbed to un 
peu de joli Mozart. But he did not. He 
shot off in quite another direction. Let 
them eat cake, but it has to be the very 
best And after it is finished be leaves 
die platform and the party, high- 
stepping, smart and unruffled. 

So came the man who comes to din- 
ner and stays forever — Beethoven and 
his Ninth — this time performed by die 
Cairo Symphony Orchestra and con- 
ducted by its resident director Ahmed 


Q-SaedL No self-satisfaction, no dear 
iittie us, no nice to see you again. It is 
dangerous ground the Ninth. You can 
slip off this disk and die. That's the sto- 
- ty. It does not come on invitation cards. 

Make what you will of El-Saedi's 
treatment of die big 19th century sym- 
phonic edifices, be often braids mem 
with a Balzac- like fury and disregard for 
side-effects. If the great European clas- 
sics are to live at all in a fo rm other than 
that of museum pieces with well-paid 
curators to help bury the bodies, then the 
El-Saedi approach, which is g" n " 1 g 
ground everywhere, must be faced 
With die help of the Coelnischer Choir; 
Diana Palmerston (soprano), Janet Shell 
(alto), Neville Ackerman (tenor) and 
Reda El-Waldl (bass baritone), we be- 
gin at the end of Beethoven’s journey. 
Or is ft tbe same thing as tbe beginning? 

We are all children of the Ninth. 
There is only , one Ninth and after it noth- 
ing was ever the same in music. This 
being the end of the centuty, maybe a 
big birthday is coming up with the Nmrfc 
as guest of honour. 

Some guest It is little use enumer- 
ating its movements or submitting it to 
any dissection. It is all in one piece. 
There is no time for pause and con- 
templation, I am die great destroyer said 
Krishna, and this is it — the destruction 
which bums out present detritus into a 
future which has haunted European mu- 
sic ever since. Beethoven envisages this 
with Michelangelesque dimensions. ' 

El-Saedi .makes his own tones, new 
ones to fit the apsurge. These are often 
raucously bright and hard-edged. But 
this the era which we have created fix' 
ourselves. 

Does die listener like mountains? If 
not, better drop ont now because we are 
going to Kanchenjunja heights where 
the colour is eye-slicing up to glory. 
Anything is possible. Beethoven is elas- 
tic about the Nirvana, but we buny. For 
earlier conductors, Kle mp ere r for ex- 
ample,, the bells of glory rang awfully 
slow. Not for El-Saedi. This is his 
Ninth — father, son and holy ghost — 
and it is not sad. It is same party. Not 
to be missed. 


Music 


Scream till 
you’re sick 

Last week 77ie Beatles Anthology 
Part If was released. Mohamecf 
Shebl examines . Beatlemania 
from an Egyptian perspective 



Every disc jockey on Radio 
Cairo has been in a mad rush to 
be the first to broadcast the lat- 
est series of double-CD re- 
leases of material connected to 
The Beaties. These include last 
year's The Beatles: Live at die 
BBC , The Beatles Anthology 
Part /, and The Beatles An- 
thology Part U, out last week. 
These compilations are being 
released now for the third year 
in a row, in time to reap the hol- 
. iday cash of hardcore Beaties 
fins, representatives of the six- 
ties generation, and a whole 
new batch of young mas ic Jans 
around the world, fed up with 
the unending tripe being 
churned out by quasi -musicians 
out for a fast buck. The first 
two sets have done very well 
.indeed, going multiple- 
platin um in a matter of days. 

In the case of Live at the 
BBC, foe double CD went solid 
gold in Britain before its re- 
lease in America. It is reported 
rtiat American die-hard Beatles 
fcng crossed foe Atlantic to 
London so as to be among foe 
first to buy the album. Fans, 
long thirs ty for anything to do 
with the music of The Beaties, 
and having for years acquired 
everything remotely connected 
with tiie fob four from Liver- 
pool — picture-discs, yet more 
books that promised to “tell 
alT, newer remixes of old 
songs that had an extra cowbell 
cm the left channel or John 
Lennon cracking his fingers in 
the background on foe right 


channel — rabidly com- 
peted to acquire at least one 
copy of foe album. 

With the release last year 
of Anthology I . promising 
to contain all those suppos- 
edly U hidden-in-tbe-vaults" — 
recordings the EMI moguls 
are expected to be holding for 
later release, accompanied by 
the release of a three hour vid- 
eo, the race was on. 

Here in Cairo it was much die 
same, except that everyone was 
asking people travelling to Eu- 
rope or America to bring the 
CD back with them. So, Egyp- 
tian fans of The Beaties are 
back to square one. This is bow 
h started back in 1963 when 
news about Beatlemania first 
overtook the media. 

The press in Egypt at first 
treated foe matter as an anec- 
dote with much of the coverage 
going to the fens' antics. Pic- 
tures and reports of mass hys- 
teria and Beatlemania run amok 
filled tiie papers on a daily ba- 
sis. Criticism of tiie un- 
conventional hairstyles and 
mannerisms were to be ex- 
pected, but matters took a se- 
rious tone when there was a call 
to ban The Beatles. There was 
fear that tiie kind of music be- 
ing played and the shape of tile 
fen following would detract 
young people from “building 
socialism". Scenes of hysteria 
from a concert in foe group’s 
first film A Hard Day's Nigh t 
were abruptly cut and a watch- 
ful eye was set on their songs. 








The word “Beatle”, or rather 
“B eerie" (khurfls), actually be- 
came a derogatory term. 

In more than one way Tbe 
Beaties were revolutionary, 
even here in Egypt Up until 
then, pop music meant French or 
Italian serenades and love songs, 
and dancing meant “slow". Even 
Elvis Presley in his prime had a 
hard time cracking the Fran- 
cophone dominated record mar- 
ket. and was always swept aside 
off the air waves for a France 
Gall or Rita Pavoce song. But 
with the advent of foe first Beat- 
les records brought back by trav- 
ellers in 1963, a new gene r a tion 
of rebels was introduced, who 
believed music was to be en- 
joyed not only in clubs or res- 
taurants, but at '‘concerts". 

Officially, The Beaties were 
os little beyond die pale, though 
they were tolerated and never 
really pulled off the air. A silent 
army of Beatiemaniacs slowly 
grew. There were several at- 
tempts to record Arabic trans- 
lations of Beaties songs, the 
most most noteworthy of which 
was Sakta Leh (Why are you si- 
lent), originally Yesterday, writ- 
ten by the late poet Salafa Jahin 
and sung by Samir El- 
Eskandarani. Other attempts • 


were made by AIL El-Haggar 
and the pop group The Mist 
among others. An Arabic rendi- 
tion of Can’t Buy Me Love. 
sung by The LimeUght Trio and 
s up e r st ar Scad Hosni, shot for a 
movie comedy using much tbe 
same filming techniques as A 
Hard Day's Night, proved par- 
ticularly popular and continues 
to be dusted off for occasional 
TV screenings. 

Despite the official frown and 
the absence of material, Egyp- 
tian fens dilig entl y moved' 
along wife the different, some- 
times erratic moods and phases 
of The Beaties and loyally kept 
doling out exorbitant prices for 
records brought in from abroad. 
When news was leaked out that 
the group would stop over in 
Cairo airport for an hour or so 
en route to Japan, word of 
mouth of the flight’s arrival 
spread so quickly that by mid- 
day hundreds of squealing fens 
armed with autograph books 
and cameras stood for hours on 
the terminal's porch writing for 
a'glimpse of The Beaties. Even 
more interesting is that, because 
tiie group never performed in 
Egypt and never gave tiie fens a 
go at shredding their toxsils, 
Egyptian fens turned up en 


masse to s crea m hysterically 
and throw flowers at the 
screen when The Beatles’ first 
film was shown one long ago, 
hot Friday. 

Egyptian releases of Beaties ■ 
music, surprisingly, did not 
make an appearance until well 
after foe group disbanded in 
1970. It is ironic that during 
the heyday of Discomaxtia, 
with a much wider audience 
available after foe open-door 
policies of the seventies, when 
songs by Demis Roussos, The 
Bee Gees, Tina Charles, Bets- 
ey M and Abba ruled tiie day, 
that music by The Beaties was 
finally available in Egypt 

But it is note w ort h y that 
with die introduction of CDs, 
and with tiie reissuing of all 
foe Beaties classics, a new 
generation of fans who were 
not even bora during the orig- 
inal Beaties era have latched 
on to their music. It is, I sap- 
pose, with this younger gen- 
eration that tbe future of Beat- 
lemania lies — not simply in 
reviving nostalgic memories, 
but in maintaining an ever- 
innovative artistic concept, 
and increased record sales. 

( The Beatles Anthology is . 
available for LE 150 to 180). 
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CdroSbawoa, GMaa St, Giro. Td 
360 6081. Dotty 1030am. lpm. Spa. 
6pm,9pmAsddMfdeKarimll5Em- 
adedtttn St, Downtown. Td 924 850. 
Dotty I0aie. lpm. 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. 


AHidftaaiCrbB EMiuiua t i o a) 
JDtwdtQdtmM Centre. 27S*briAbu 
Atom St. BebopoBe. Td 4B 4824. 
7AJ0 March, 

P rrfn cacd by Ibe Bre tbefea inane, 
tepj^a.aoip'a d «p& daccteiby Mo- 

Al-Sabgra flbeSOreerew) 
NatMmd.Ahdfbba, Td59 1 7V3. Dah 
fy9pm.Frl730pm 

AMknk CHw Chain) 

4lSa*m. &nr Aldm. St Td 355 
2484 Dotty exe Toes. 9pm. 

Mood AUMr3Y*Mmr (food Ere- , 



Mahomed Ford, Fmttdnhttt Td 770 
603L. Dotty 9P m > ft* 730pm. ■ 

MTuftm (Use Leader) 

ALBmwm, Pyramids Road, Goa. Td 
3863952 Dotty 830pm. WdA Thar 
iOpm. 


nrAJ-NU St, r ahrlr. Td 

rlOpm l . 


575076U 



Dietrich SUh—. 

( P ai n ti ng s) 

Opera Art Cattery. Op- 
era Bouse, Gasba. Td 
342 0598 Dotty 10am - 
lpm A 436pm-830fm. 

12-22 March. 

Vienna at Al-Hanger 

Rwafe GHttnao {Graph- . 

XbL* Cultural Institute, 3 AhShdhh J 

Ai-Uancft St, Zamekk. Td 340 8791. 

Dotty ac Fri 10am-2pm A 5pm- 3.30pm. 63(fy 
830pm. Until 27 March ' ^ 


Sfca»M{A PoculaBath) 
SMak AbdehSabaur &B. AMIdlu, 
Ataba Sq. Td .937 948. Dotty exc 
' Turns, 8pm. 

AUMl «Mn Atm Ktedt (Lift 
Oo AB&noBom) 

TaU Tolaymat Batt. ArTo&a, as 
abase. Dotty ascTuazXpuL.. . 


pTiJh Yo 


ALFaum. Modi AhMwqa St Ah 
GMaa. Td 578. Tf*. Dotty 
830p*’ . . 

AHM a W»-Wiiiten :(n»e ' 

BeandfidandUreUgb) p. . 
ALTrnmMM. HSb^hxJPDorr 
St, Zamdah Td34n66A Dotty 
lOpasFrlttpm. . 


Nanamsufy, 31 Ahdkram. St. Bo- 
BtmoBs. TA258 02S4 ; Dotty 1230pm 
330pm. 630pm A930pm- 


SnMre— gj-Awreg 

AlAhram Lobby, Ahdkram BuilcBng, 
AI-Galaa St Td 57861007400. DaOf 
9am-9pm.lhutt the and <fthe month. . 
Onder (he t MeKnoata Ye afenhy And 
Today, Vn MT drf tert/pbotMrapbcr a* 
bibin nflb die contrast 

bewteea the coorary' s pat hod preacnc 


Banda Shaath ff hofe g ti p i a) 

Sony GaBery. AUG Mabt Campus. Ah' 
Shaikh RfhanSt Td 357 3436. Daily 
esc FH A Sat 9am- 12pm A 6pm-9pm 
11 March- 19 April. 

Black and whbE portraits of aat- 
•tanfing hkSvidoab captwed dni^i 

tbopboajgrapbcr'ikTO error tbe year*. 

Ibe Mnreaiq of Mr and Mn Mo- 
bamed Mahreoad KhaB 

1 Kafow Al-AiksMd St. DokkL Td336 
2376. Dotty exc Mtm, lOam-lpm A 
730pm-10pm 

Egypt's largest ooBec&on of mneteenth 
c cranny flHOpCMi Brt, aaana e d by the 
late Mahmood KbalU jadn&a wodoi 
by Gotafaek Van Oogfa, Qsofatn, Mb- . 

net and Rodin. 

Eg y pt ian Marenai 

Tahir Sq. Downtown. Td 575 4319. 
Daffy axe Fri 8an-5pm; FH 9am- 
lJJ5am A Dm-SaeC 
AnocistarafejgcoQectioiiofPteaoajc 
sod Ptolanic treesaes aid the coo- . 

itoafe] i.iiiiJMihi* Klim 

Coptic Moksb 

Mar Girgis. Old Calm. Td 362 8766. 
Dotty an Fri, 9am-4pm ; FH 9am- ■. 
UawAlpm3pm 


AlrBtwomb Bs Ai-Kfymna (Esaspc To 
ThaTdp) • . ’ 

IMo. 23 Emackd&n St, Downtown Td 
. 934 284. Dotty 10am. lpm. 3pm. 6pm . 
8L9pm. kBaud, 38 TalamBarb St 
Damnum. Td 574 3656. Ddfy toon, . 
330pm. 530pm A 830pm . 

AU»wr(TbcGypBCS) 

Xhatt L 26th July St. Downtowe-Td 
575 5053. Ddfy lpm, 330pm. 630pm 
A 930pm. SpMnx. Sphinx So M6- 
■handessm. Td 346 4617. Dotty 8pm. 

. TQmt, Most Gfy. Td262 9467. Dotty 
1030am 330am. 630pm A 930pm. 
Catmea B. 12 EuddaWn St Dawn: 
town. Td 779 337. Ddfy 10am. lpm. 
3pm, 6pm A 9pm. • 

-TwhP npa 

Odnan, 4 Dr Abd dBa mU Sdi.St 
Downtown. Td 575 8797. Ddfy 
1030am. 230pm. 530pm A 838pm. 

Dwnb AndDombtr 
Karim O. 15 Emadeddut St. Down- - 
town. Td 924 83A Dotty JOm If*. 
3put,6pmA9pax . 


Kmnds BBbm O, Condcha Ah M St * 
Td 574 7436 Dotty 1830am- 130pm, 
330pm. 630pm, 930pm A mMn&L 

Caapcr ttw Friewfly Qmt (Arama- 

tioo) 

AhBarrtyan.AFBamyaMdl.kaxy . .. 
BebopbUs. Ddfy lpm. 3pat 6pm A. 

MUSIC 


MM H i l l I 1 (Befool fa b- 

(mnh n!) 

IfttWm Kmith. Condcha X-N& St Td 
574 7435. Daffy IOpat S uufym. 

NnkMptna 

Next to the Bdtoan Theda, ARM St 
Corddm Atm AhAgmta. Id. 341 
0612 Daffy 9pm. - 

LECTURES ' . 


ihmAnai The 
A.ProJfet «f Traat- 


PanSaUStAhmedkUkerSt.BabAh 
Khaly. Tel 39 0 99 3W39Q*' 

2p>w4pm. 

Mareara of BSadvaKgypdaB An ■ 

Opera House GromdtGmbn. Td 340 
6861. Ddfy exc Mat. lOaar-lpm A 
5pm-9pm. 

Motaaed Nagal Maaaare 

Chateau Pyramids, 9 Mahmoud Ah 
GubuBSt Gtsa. . 

Mahresod MakhtarMoeam 

Tahir St Gedra. Daily exc Sun and. 
Man. 9am-130fuu. 

ApcnxutnereooPecdocofworiraby the 
reuparhMnnoadMnttfer(<L 1934). 
.whose grani t e nfmnwr to .Sud 
ZtqpknuL nods near. Qa«r wM-Nil 


Around the 


AnMc Matte QaaaUe . .. 

Small Hiatt, Opera Bouse. Gedra.- Td 
342 0598 7 March, 8pm. - . 

rmrtnrml fry Salih ChobaM 

Odro Syrepbeay Orchestra ' 

Main Ball, Opera Bouse, as above. 8 

March, 8pm. " 

Palming Boot's La Grade Suite de 
L’Arlesbme and Dtdas’ L'Apprmtt - 
Syria*, co nflated by Gerard Akcfa. 

MOAnCMr 

Snail Hdl. Opera Hooks, as above 8 
Man*. 8pm. . 

Cairo Opers Soring Quart* 

Small Batt. Opmu House, as above 9 . 
Marc*. 8pm. 

Ada • 

MatnHdU. Opera House, as above. 9- 


N ttbaHands b ad t am Far Archeology 
and Arabic Studios. l-Br Mahmoud 
Asad St Zamdat Td UQ 0076 7 
Marc* 530pm, 

lirtni* by Hartmnt Madedi, Unr 
verehyofBem. 

GrttooaadThcArfaOroBty 

holla* Cdturxd _ badtutxr 3 AhSheAh 
AFMarsqfl St Zamalek. 783408791. 7 
Mart* 6pm. i ■’ 

Lactma by at otitic Mafoa dnsnati. 

Tartan Oado- TbaSoCaBad Uaafc I 

RcaMeafSadan ' | 

OjiamdOdt AUG Mds Campos, Ah \ 
Shatt* kttum St Td 157 5436. 11 \ 
U ardt Spay - • ^ . 

in m i jm ation widi an odnbitKja of | 
p a &li Bga , fbe.kchn .B^'by Abdd- ! 
iii- 1 - 1 Fl~7rrr a e cretay of I 

dreS o d i g aaa Wctnna crfTcrtarc Gtoop, ; 
Egypt b f i iwJi . ■ 

ObMnadna a The Efeyidbai M*m- 

PuOsk Centre qf Medxommetm dr- 
cbealogyzn Cairo, It JUdtatta SfBn- 
ttapolb. Td 666278 OMtn * 6pm- 
L Mate by Adam Lahstmcz, Usi- 
vejszty oFWaoaw. 

The LUu af EMMM Actfaa: ibe 
D ire b g re y Mr. SysfeaU M Central 



Mohsmed Ibrahim 


French Cultural Cadre 27 Saint Abu 
A/am St HeBcpoOs. TtUI74824. 

12 March. 5pm. • 

All atfixmelioa ccaect it tboeof going 

to prere However, it reiwiiw wfoo to 
check with venue* test, nice pro- 
gnminri, d tow and tanea aregabjcetto 
. damgeiLvefr A rataotiee. 

Eree tekjuoK or «ml infonzntira) 

S33. 

CompBedby 

tnjyB-Kashmf 


‘ TEXTILE wall hangings by Mohamcd El-Gamal and Ezz 
EHMd BDassan, together with ^asswodm by foe'latter, are 
on riiow in fee Opera House gall ay. The wall hangings 
arc. small and detailed, utilitting d j flfawit- thread textures 
and dudriiess while the five gtaM pieces - — vessels, Egjbt 
fixtures and a screen — exhibit a mastoy oftecfi&ique. 

. Also at the Opera Home is a retrospect i veiriiow of paint- 

ings. by Esmcndda- Hadad. Constant through 'foe pcx- 
' mutations in styte- and materials, tiie subject of Hadad’s 
paintings has always heen that most primeval of natural 
forc«, fbesea. . - . 

; ’ Tbe Mnsoim of Mode— Art hosts a cal %t^ic exhibi- 
tkm iamemotycf foe late Mohamed Ibrattm. The show 
includes weeks by tiie artist and maooscajpts, sonic aeariy 
. 50Q ym old, foam his private collection. ' . 

Calligraphy also Jfeamre»at Extra galtey. The 35 cal- 
liftiaphic works by Ahmed EKEmody imar ra t l v dy ami- 
b&te Ottoman,' Persian .and Eatimtd scripfisand taofifo, 
^UH . itri nin g a balance between classicism, and ixperi- 
TW.ntatKHL f; i 

Hwtemddbyl Hmgiam&AmM 


f -• 


:; '77 - 7 .- 7 
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7-13 Match 1996 


Saadi Youssef, in Cairo to give a poetry reading at the book fair, speaks to Hafa Hafim about the 
poetics of space, while Ahdaf 'Soueif talks about the space between cultures in which she works 


of falling 



‘‘The twilit imagery in my urban poems comes pri- 
marily from my conception of the text and the fact 
that I try to situate it in what might be called the grey 
zone... the critical site of work, because it is at once 
temporary and transient " 


“The importance of cities derives primarily from the 
importance of place. Tbe poetic text cannot just be 
sel in space, it most inhabit that space. I always fear 
thattittpoe^textremamssnspeDdedma void. Ire- 
member seeing a little boy ~ the son of afiiend— 
drawing. And always he drew a line under his pic- 
tures. When I asked him why he did it, he said: “I am 
afraid jlbat if I don’t, the picture will All into a hole.' 
Hip view makes sense, to me; I t oo want foq.tggt to,, 
be situated in a space, to be defined by a place, 
though die nature of my lifestyle is such that die 
place changes. Hence fee importance of cities in my 
poetry. ' ' . 

“I have Irved in so many cities, and have wanted to 
know kach of diem inside out I have wanted, al- 
ways, to belong wholly to the city in which I was 
living,: not out of any desire for belonging but die 
better to serve the text that I should some day write. 

“There is no antagonism in my relationship with 
die city in die way dot, in some poets, there is the 
dichotomy of city versus village. The countryside is 
associated with my childhood and it will remain, al- 
ways, a source on which 1 can draw. But foe coun- 
tryside jsadsts for me as a vision and las never came 
to cons ti tute a rural world view. There is a vo- 
cabulary derived from nature, but not a vision of life 
or its relationships. 

“Snch eachewmg of the dichotomy of countryside 
versus city has everything to do wifo my being a 
Mandat The city is a function of urbanisation, it is a 
step for w ard s from foe countryside. And then there 
is me feet of my early readings in fiction. The novel 
was bom out of foe urban experience. My approach 
to foe countryside and city is, then, really a product 

of my intellectual orientations and readings. 

. *T love cities. I create my own map of the city — 
create slowly — and this map becomes my guide. I 
acquaint myself with the whole city, though there are 
certain dfsafla and aspects which I use as a point of 
reference. There, is always a totermc aspect to cities 
— Paris and the Eiffel Tower, Athens and foe Acrop- 
olis, though I do not pursue this totemic aspect, 


taSs foal inevitably make their way into my text 
“The sp iri t of place is the outco m e of foe m erger 
of foe imaginary, foe inherited, and foe cul t ura l with 
foe daily and concrete. The daily and concrete rise 
md mage, with history and memory. In my Paris 
poems, published as Shajar Ithaca (Ithaca Trees), f 
nas s earc h ing out certain things. I wrote, for ex- 
wwptej about a bar in Paris that I never entered. I 
was simply familiar with foe sig n of foe place. 

“later 1 began a process of distancing myself from 
he place, a distance operating on various levels. I 
wrote about foe beginnings of movement in foe 
street in foe early morning, of how foe girl who 
works in a shop leaves her Eat in the znomiqg m foe 
xrid, how she warms her hands by bolding a cup. I 


register these details and know how foe girl yearns 
to stay in foe cafe listening to music, how she wishes 
- das were a day off From foe city I att empt to reg- 
ister what I will find useful to register, and this is 
necessarily a selective registration, edited by foe be- 
lief that. the city could be more beautiful, and that its 
inhabitants could lead more beautiful lives. 

“Yes, it is perhaps true that foe cities foat appear in 
. joy . writing can be said to .be my .cities. Some of 
than, like Wahran, are extinct. The Wahran foat is 
in my memory, in my text, no longer exists. Mar- 
rakesh is a very diffe rent city f i rm foe city fo*t 
emerged through my texts. Nine months ago 1 visit- 
ed Al-Fakahani, die part of Beirut where 1 once 
lived, to find it a ruin of its former self There was 
rut a trace of die life I lived there. The bars had be- 
come clothes shops. The cafe 1 had written about 
was a garage. 

The twffit imagery in my urban poems comes pri- 
marily from my conception of the text and the feet 
that I try to situate it in what might be called the grey 
zone. In bright light there is Hale to be worked on; 
likewise, in darkness, is pitch black, you cannot 
work for long. Where it is neither dazzling, nor too 
dark, it is possible to weak at leisure, iB ummatin g 
slightly, darkening slightly. The grey area is the site, 
foe critical site of work, because it is at once tem- 
porary and transient. 

The first thread I followed in foe streets of Alex- 
andria was foe thread which lead me to the house of 
Cavafy, ft led me to his flat, before it became a mu- 
seum, led me to foe last of die Greek tavemas in 
Alexandria, led me to die Elite res t aurant where I 
met the p rop ri etor who was his friend, led me to foat 
famous pastry shop. It was thus I evolved my re- 
lationship with Alexandria, thus I read foe city and 
related Jo its cultural history. And it is through a sim- 
ilar approach foat I relate to both Paris and Mar- 
rakesh. 

*T lived in Cairo much longer than in Alexandria. 
There was a time, a long while ago, when I lived in 
Cairo. Then 1 would wander in the old quartos of 
the city. But 1 lave yet to establish a part-mythical, 
part-real relationship with Cairo. And I never fore* 
snch fhn^s Such relationships most come in their 
own time, when I fed foe need to write about than 
and document their shape through writing. 

“Perhaps it is. possible that if I were to live in Cai- 
ro for sex consecutive months I might recreate its 
spirit, though I suspect it would take a longer say. It 
would take a lot of wandering around, of sitting in 
cafes and chatting to customers — people outside 
the circle of intellectuals. It could only be done very 
slowly. Old cities like Cafro cannot be written about 
by someone passing through. To do so would be to 
transgress against their truth. It would act against foe 
nature of foe poetry to which one aspires, poetry foat 
demands you be suffused by its material.” 



illar 

and post 


“ There are people who think and dream in two lan- 
guages, so it is not that they have chosen to write in 
one of the two languages, but that one has imposed it- 
self... it is generally accepted that their work has en- 
riched literature written in English ” 


As an Arab woman living abroad and writing in En glish, 
how do you impose yourself on the West? 

This question was put to novelist Ahdaf Soueif at a meet- 
ing held at the Cairo Internationa] Book Fair’s Cultural 
Cafe. That East-West issues, in their various guises, to- 
gether with questions of translation should have so dom- 
inated foe discussion was in some ways inevitable for 
Soueifi the author of Aisha and Sand Piper . collections of 
short stories, and of la the Eye ofjhe Sun, a critically ac- 
claimed novel, counts among foat band of writers from for- 
mer colonies who choose to write in English. In Soueifs 
case very little of her writing has been, as yet, translated 
into Arabic. The inaccessibility of her works then, might 
account, at least in part, for foe nature of foe questions 
voiced at foe meeting. 

Certainly the meeting brought to the fore the scepticism 
with which writers working in a language other than their 
mother tongue are inclined to be viewed. One questioner, 
after announcing that be had not read her work, asked 
Soueif to comment on the deagnation “derivative” which 
“critics have used to describe writers like Wole Soyinka, 
who, in choosing to write in English adopt the language of 
the Other — the master ." 

There are people who think and dream in two lan- 
guages, so it is not that they have chosen to write in one of 
foe two languages, but that one has imposed itself”, she ex- 
plained. 

There are many bilingual writers. The richest literature 
in English at foe moment is being written by writers who 
are not English. Ishagurp is Japanese, Salman Rushdie, In- 
dian. L, an Arab, write in English. Indeed, there exists an 
entire generation writing in English who are not English, 
and it is generally accepted that their work has enriched lit- 
erature written in English.” 

Soueif has reservations about translations of her work, 
and in discussing them highlights aspect of die literature 
she produces that might be characterised as the negotiation 
between two cultures. 

Tt may be that foe work, though it is written in English, 
assumes in many parts that foe reader also knows Arabic. 
The work and technique negotiate a site between foe two 
lmguages. Once translated into Arabic, though, it becomes 
a text from an Arab consciousness, written in Arabic and 
the tension implicit in the original will be lost” 

Despite such misgivings Soueif is keen that her work be 
read m Arabic by those who have no access to English. 
She is currently overseeing foe translation of a number of 
short stories drawn from Aisha and Sand Piper. While 
finding it hard to translate her own work, she has so far 
found that when she sees her work in Arabic “except when 
translated by my mother [Professor Fatma Moussa]” she 
always feels that, despite “the technical accomplishment of 
die translation, something is lost”. The solution she has hit 

r i is to take a basic translation and edit it — a process 
finds very time consuming but “enriching as an ex- 
perience”. 

Asked in an interview two days after foe seminar if she 
thought die questions posed a couple of days earlier bad re- 


vealed a gap, an absence of covalence between such mul- 
ti-cultural writing and a combative “East versus West” vi- 
sion whereby such texts are seen as alien and suspect, 
Soueif s response was mild. 

“It is rather odd. But foe novel that springs to mind is 
Bahaa Taber's Al-Hub Fi Al-Manfa (Love m Exile). 
Now that is as much a transculturaJ novel a sin the Eye 
of the Sun, and it is written in Arabic. So maybe far foe 
reader in En glish h has been happening for much longer 
and the reader is more practiced in accepting it I think 
that is all there is to it I do not think there is a deeper 
problem.” 

Tn the Eye of the Sun is a novel written with an Egyp- 
tian consciousness, but obviously since it is written in 
English it presupposes certain things. For instance, it pre- 
supposes an ignorance of the events of the six-day war. 
[If the whole novel were to be translated in to Arabic] I 
think, for example, that this section would be cut down.- 
because you can assume that your Arab reader already 
knows a certain amount about foe war. There would be 
editorial changes like this.- though now I could not say 
bow many. It is only when you are actually working on 
thing s that something tells you this sho uld stay, this 
should go, perhaps because it is only when you are work- 
ing on things that you re-imagine h from an Arab rather 
than an English-language point of view.” 

Having written her major work of fiction in a semi- 
autobiographical mode, in which direction does Soueif 
see her work developing: strai ghtforward autobiography 
or fiction? At first, Soueif who has a self-confessed aver- 
sion to labels, tempers the term “semi-autobiographical”. 

“There is a degree of autobiography there in foat I’ve 
used the contexts that I know and also in that you could 
S3y that the central consciousness in the bode is mine as 
it was then, when I was 1 8 and 20.” 

“People start with foe semi -autobiographical, as if you 
want to rid yourself of it- and then you can tom to other 
things. In my latest book. Sand Piper, the stories that 
were written after foe novel move away from the auto- 
biographical to the extent that foe narrators of two of 
them are Western women. Yon find a seed of personal 
experience in them, but much more elaborated.” 

Soueif s second novel, on which she is currently at 
work, is described by its author as a “complete fiction.” 

“You’ve tried out your wings and now you want to take 
off into something more unknown. Maybe when I’m 70, 
if I live to be 70, I’ll write a memoir. But I find it more 
interesting to write fiction, to take a tiny seed of what 
could be in a memoir, and then work on it to create some- 
thing new.” 

“May be living away from home makes me able to see 
more clearly how attached I am, it gives foat dimension 
to foe work. So that home is very present to me, very 
sharp in my mind in a way that it might be diffused or 
blurred if I were living here and taking being here for 
granted. It gives an edge. That edge in my real life is 
something that gives me pain, but I think it gives some- 
thing to foe writing, and I value that.” 


From the outside in 


Mahmoud Ef-Wardani attends a discussion of the implications of a study of 
censorship in Egypt between 1952 and 1981, recently translated into Arabic 


ft- the Cairo International Book 
loafed one of its Cultural Cafe’ 
to a discussion of Marina 
took, on the limits place d onth e 
of speech accorded to creative 
oder. both Nasser and Sarto, foe 
being the appearance of Stagh s 
as at the University of Stockholm 
xbic, translation brought out by 

tel^foscusring the work comprised 
Sjglah FadI of Ain Shams Um- 
ac novelist and short story writer 
aaand Tala't El-Shaib, translator 
iofe The panel were agr»d foat 
tudy constituted a valuable cen- 
to the sociology of literature, 
foe same time serving a useful 
n focusing attention on foe confo- 
literary production in Egypt be- 
52 and 1981- And much of the 
Stage's work, Fa<fl mstoed, could 
rted to foe rigour of her oon- 


^ foe book,” be raid, T 
if why it was foat such work 
,, undertaken by an Egyptianr 
« answer he gave hes m the 


point of departure behind Stagh’s choice of 
the subject of her research: “She began her 
research with a firm belief is foe necessity 
of freedom of speech, and foat it is every 
writer’s right to give free reign to foe imag- 
ination.” Yet Arab researchers, he argued, 
“have become accustomed to all sorts of re- 
strictions to foe extent foat they do not 
seem to be able to conceive of writing free 
of restrictions” 

FadI also highlighted the relevance of the 
period dealt with in Stagh’s work, pointing 
to foe feet foat her point of departure, 1952, 
coincided with foe rupture with foe old 
nmhi-pazly system, while her focus on the 
1970s coincided with attempts to widen the 
margin of civil, liberties. .FadI concluded 
with foe observation that until that margin 
becomes wider, a widening foat can result 
only through a collective struggle for free- 
dom of expression, studies such as that pro- 
duced by Marina Stagb will continue to be 
monopolised by Western academies. 

' That Marina Stagh dealt -wife foe subject 
of her study from the perspective of a 
Westerner accounted both for its strengths 
and some of its limitations* argued Itdal 
Osman. Being an outsider^ Stagh was able 


to deal with foe 
intellectual bat- 
tles of the period 
vrith an objectiv- 
ity that would 
have been dif- 
ficult for those 
who were them- 
selves par- 
ticipants in the 
events. Such ob- 
jectivity, though, 
has a flipside, for 
foe distance foat 
makes it possible 
also mitigates 
against foe ability 
to separate feet 
from fancy when 
it comes to pro- 
cessing material, 
gleaned from in- 
terviews with 
those involved in 
the events of the 
time. 

Stagh, O sman a 
ficulty m assessing 
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Marina Stagh 


d, also found dif- 
work of those wiit- 


sTor.MroumNsia\ r . «■ . ers who, by util- 

■■ ismg intricate de- 

■ ’ vices, managed to 

_ say things the 

- censors would 

nits p I rather were left 

vf Qrifw-fc ■ • ‘ unsaid. The so- 

U aptCtM . . cjological rather 
ire** than literary focus 

iiT*K> ■ 0 f the study in- 

uKUiUOfinr * “f **“7 

dined Stagh to- 
... - / wards lumping 

literary genres to- 
• . gether. No at- 
'■ temp t is made to 

. distinguish be- 

gftJa* I). tween genres, nor 

to establish foe 
S3' : _l B .. quality of the 

SSsaESp*. ' writing since all 

texts are dealt 
■: with as case- 

Stagh - . studies in censor- 

- ! I ship. Hence Stagh 

is able to treat a 
novel by Naguib Mahfbuz in the same man- 
ner as one by Mustafa Mahmoud. But, such 
reservations apart, Osman concluded by em- 


phasising the value of the study, not only to 
outsiders wanting to know something about 
the conditions of literary production in 
Egypt, but to Egyptians wbo could profit 
from its methodological rigour. 

Unfortunately that rigour, as FadI pointed 
oat. was stymied by die absence of any ac- 
curate data base. One of the useful revela- 
tions of Stagh’s study, FadI continued, was 
its exposure of foe inadequacy of existing 
bibliographies. In her research, Stagh made 
recourse to three different bibliographical 
studies of the period, only to reveal their 
confusion. 

Both FadI and Osman pointed to tile very 
high quality of Tala’t El-Shaib’s trans- 
lation. The translator, obviously pleased 
with die praise, courteously insisted that it 
should be shared by foe author, who gave 
him access to the Arabic tapes of all her in- 
terviews, as well as copies of cor- 
respondence with her various sources. 
Thus, El-Shaib explained, the confusion in 
what is sometimes said by some in- 
terviewees cannot be attributed to Stagh’s 
failure to understand what was said, but 
was a result of uncertainty on die part of 
the writers themselves. 


‘PUu* 0 7at& 

The 6th Cure International 
Festival for Children’s Films 
has just ended. Like a great 
many other things concerned 
with children, foe festival did 
not get the media coverage 
which it merits and which 
Cairo International Film Fes- 
tival, for instance, receives 
every year. Perhaps this lack 
of coverage was due to the 
feet foat the festival was 
overshadowed by the Cairo 
International Book Fair with 
which it coincided, or maybe 
it was simply foe result of a 
feeling of nonchalance on 
the part of foe media. 

Activities geared towards 
children ore, it seems, des- 
tined to be neglected, a posi- 
tion that appears to be at 
odds with foe attention cur- 
rently being paid to foe im- 
portance of educational re- 
form. We talk endlessly of 
schools, and their problems, 
but appear reluctant to ac- 
cord any publicity to those 
many extra-curricular activ- 
ities that might mitigate 
against an impoverished pri- 
mary education. 

By all criteria, the festival 
was a great success, with 29 
countries presenting the best 
films they bad produced in 
1994-1995. It was a real 
pleasure for those of us in- 
volved in children’s culture, 
to see films made far chil- 
dren at a cost as high, if not 
higher, than adult feature 
films. For example. The 
Magic Book, a German- 
Czech joint production based 
on a fairy tale, and which 
won foe Children's Jury 
Prize, had a budget of two 
and a half million dollars. 

One important entry in rite 
competition was a 90-minute 
feature film. The Riddle , by 
Syrian director Layali Badr. 
The first of its kind to be 
produced by an Arab coun- 
try, the film to my min d is an 
example of the kind of film 
that teenagers would like — 
a mixture of science and ad- 
venture. Judging by the re- 
sponse of the young audi- 
ence, it was fer from boring. 
Badr has proved herself to be 
a director who understands 
young people's likes and dis- 
likes and who hence gives 
them what they really want 
Her film won foe silver prize 
in foe TV programmes' com- 
petition and the third prize of 
foe Arab Council for Chil- 
dren and Development. 

In addition to foe films 
shown, a number of press 
. conferences and .seminars 
were held on die occasion of 
foe festival. The fanner 
were given by foe directors 
or producers of films. Dur- 
ing die discussions some in- 
teresting facts emerged. Bob 
Entrap from foe Netherlands 
(foe director of The Other 
End of the Tunnel) told us 
that in his country there is a 
government fund for films, 
out of which 10 per cent is 
earmarked for children’s 
films . His own film deals 
with the problem of gam- 
bling among teenagers, 
through foe slot machines 
which are common in Hol- 
land. According to Entrop, 
films for children should, 
first, be entertaining and then 
deal with the problems faced 
by foe age group they target. 

Brianna Perkins from Brit- 
ain spoke about her experi- 
ments in organising work- 
shops for children, training 
them in scenario writing, di- 
recting, decor, lighting and 
all the processes involved in 
foe production of a film. 
The experiment was success- 
ful and foe children are now 
responsible, under Perkins’ 
supervision, for foe films 
produced by her institution. 

■ A series of seminars was 
organised by the different in- 
stitutions dealing with chil- 
dren. The Arab Council's 
seminar was about the crea- 
tion of an Arab cartoon char- 
acter, the Egyptian National 
Council far Childhood and 
Motherhood discussed the is- 
sue of a special TV channel 
for children; the National 
Council for Child Culture 
dealt with folk tales in chil- 
dren’s films while the TV 
and Radio Broadcasting Cor- 
peration’s seminar was about 
creating an Egyptian cartoon 
character. All foe seminars 
were thronged by those 
working in the field of chil- 
dren’s films — the event 
gave them a forum from 
which to air their views. 

The Arab Union of Artists, 
jointly with the Arab Council 
for Children and Develop- 
ment organised a competi- 
tion for stories and scenarios 
for children's films. Six en- 
tries won foe prizes and foe 
works were sent to different 
departments for production. 
The next festival, and which 
looks promising, wil] have 
six feature films. 

One important fact 
emerged clearly from the dis- 
cussion: films that target 
children as their audience 
should be financed either di- 
rectly by foe government, 
through an appropriate agen- 
cy, or else by one of foe ex- 
isting agencies within foe 
Ministry of Culture, which 
should be allocated special 
funds. 


Mursi Saad El-Din 
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12 Living 

On the eve of International Womens Day, Dina Ezzat reviews progress and setbacks in Egyptian feminist action on the !CPD , and against FGM 



Sa'diyah is die tvpe of women always referred to 
and talked about in international and national con- 
ferences on women and social development And 
like many of these women she knows, little, if any 
about these conferences. 

Recently, under the auspices of the Egyptian NGO 
Steering Committee, a symposium was held to fol- 
low up on rhe implementation of the Programme of 
Action (POAl of the International Conference of 
Population and Development (ICPD) that was held 
in Cairo in the autumn of 1 994. The symposium was 

attended by Nafo Sadik. secretary general of the 
United 'Nations Fund For Population Activities. Is- 
mail Sallam. minister of health and population, Az- 
iza Hussein, chairperson of the Egyptian NGO 
Steering Committee and a large number of repre- 
sentatives of NGOs. But none of these names ring 
any bell for Sa’diyah. As a matter of fact, she does 
not really remember the conference itself. Hct only 
recollection about the international event is that “ It 
was a time when there were so many foreigners in 
Cairo and when streets were very clean". 

Sa’diayta was bom eldest to nine other brothers 
and sisters that she had to help, her mother, bringing 
them up. and. her father, providing for them. This 
meant that while she had to help” with the house 
work, she also had to get a job as a cleaner to bring 
in money. 

At the age of 1 9. her father forced her into mar- 
riage because he wanted more room in his place. 
“He said most of his kids were girts and be wanted 
to cry and have more sons.” she said. 

Sa’di} ah's hard and impoverished childhood, de- 
nial of education, unpaid house work and violation 
of reproductive rights ore all discussed, at length, in 
the POA; and so is the need and the ways to abolish 
these misfortunes. 

And while, the “ICPD+l" symposium was dis- 
cussing ways of empowering women. Sa’diyah was 
recovering from the side effects of an abortion that 
her father forced her to undergo after her marriage 
sadlv collapsed when her husband decided to di- 
vorce her and to go work in a Gulf state. 

Indeed, the two day symposium rightly noted that 
so far the implementation of the programme of ac- 
tion bas been confined to strategy-making. “We 
have a lot of work to do before this programme of 
action become a reality.’* Hussein said- 
Making the programme of action reality in Egypt 
would mean that girls, like Sa’diyah. would not 
have to be a neglected member of a very large fami- 
ly. nor would they have to be denied education for 
lack of money or forced to marry or abort against 
their will. It would rather mean that the government 
would invest more in making education and health 
care available for all. It would also mean that the 
government would encourage NGOs to play their 
role of advocating women's social and reproductive 
rights. 

“So far it bas only been strategy making." agrees 
Mary Asaad a veteran NGO worker. “But I think 
one could safely say that we are moving in the right 
direction: Sure, we cannot really say that we actual- 
ly started the serious implementation, but at least 
now we are starting to sense a general awareness of 
women's social and reproductive rights," she added. 
According to Asaad, “If nothing else the official 
adoption of the programme of action has given the 


beyond conferences 



Women are taught small crafts to supplement their families' incomes photo: Mohamod Loth 


efforts of the NGOs working L*i the fields of re- 
productive health the legal perspective. Take the ex- 
ample of the battle against female genital mutila- 
tion." she stated “This is something we have been 
working on for many years, but now that the govern- 
ment has signed to a document that encourages its 
abolition, things are different". 

The International Conference on Population and 
Development was held in Cairo from 5 to 13 Sep- 
tember 1994. Delegations from 179 states were con- 
tinuously lobbied by hundreds of NGOs from the 
South and North as they took part in negotiations to 
finalise a programme of action on population and 
development for the next 20 years. 

The 1 1 5-page document, adopted by acclamation 
on 13 September, endorses a new strategy which 
emphasises the numerous linkages between popula- 
tion and development and focuses on meeting the 
needs of individual women and men rather than on 
achieving demographic targets. 

Key to this new approach is empowering women 
and providing them with more choices through ex- 
panded access to education and health employment. 


The programme of action includes goals in regard 
to education, especially for girls, and for further re- 
duction, of infant and maternal mortality levels. It 
also addresses issues relating to population, the en- 
vironment and consumption patterns. 

“I do not think that the document [POA] has been 
studied well up till now." said Dr Maher Mahran, 
rapporateur of (be Higher Council for Population. In 
his point of view, “One year is a very short time to 
start the implementation of the document in which 
“tremendous efforts were put." Mahran. who was 
the minister of population from October 1993 till 
January of this year, is confident that it would not be 
long before women across the country start to feel 
the positive impact of the implementation of the 
POA. Added Mahran. “We did not sign the docu- 
ment for the purpose of joining a ceremony. We are 
very serious about implementing it." 

During the two day ICPD+l symposium reports 
were reviewed to assess the efforts and money that 
have been pul to make the programme of action 
work. All news sounded positive. 

But some NGO representatives at the meeting 


sounded skeptical. Their concern was that news 
is good as far as family planning goes and not as 
far as women's reproductive health is concerned. 
They argued that making more IUDs, or in- 
jectables available is not necessarily a step for- 
ward on the road of granting women their much 
wasted reproductive rights. “What really matters 
is to make those contraceptives available for 
women who want them. Make sure that they can 
access them when they need them. But it is no 
good to enforce contraceptives on women just 
because the government wants to limit the an- 
nual birth rate," said one critic. 

She added, “The good tiling about the ICPD is 
that it did not concentrate on the numbers but 
rather on the lives of the human beings behind 
the numbers. The task is to stick to this line.” 

“The ICPD+l is only one step that should be 
followed by many more." said Mona Zuifikar, 
deputy chairperson of the Egyptian NGO Steer- 
ing Committee. “But, it was an opportunity to as- 
sess performance, at least at the level of strategy 
making." 


An everyday nightmare 


As the fight against female genital mutilation continues, a new medical 
study stresses the role of health workers in eradicating the practice 


For many women, female genital mutilation (FGM) 
— also known as female circumcision — is just a 
fact of life. But wh3t may seem standard practice is, 
in reality, often a nightmare. 

Laila Rizgallah. in a recent Ph.D. dissertation, 
argues that some 55 per cent of a sample of 102 
women must endure traumatic pain, acute urinary 
retention and hemorrhage as a result of FGM. and 
around 4S per cent are forced to live with urinary 
tract problems, anal fissure and a range of gy- 
necological disorders. Rizgallab affirms the need to 
combat a practice that “constitutes a significant 
health problem to the social and psychological stat- 
us of women". 

Rizgailah's dissertation explores the medical, psy- 
chological and social aspects of female genital mu- 
tilation and argues that the brutal ritual, customary 
among over 80 per cent of Egyptian families, must 
be combated through a comprehensive awareness 
campaign “to make people aware that this is harm- 
ful... and that it should be stopped". 

Rizgollah. who began her research four years ago. 
found that “the subject of female circumcision, 
which has been buried in secrecy and taboo for sev- 
eral generations, needs to be addressed from a med- 
ical point of view.” Her choice of topic was prompt- 
ed by a “genuine concern to shed light on a serious 
problem that needs to be immediately confronted". 


Rizgailah's research involved dozens of inter- 
views with circumcised married women. The wom- 
en. selected from different age and social groups, 
answered questions that covered their experience of 
mutilation, their views on reproductive health and 
rights and the problems within their marital re- 
lations. 

“For the most part. I found that, motivated by 
love and concern for their daughters' well-being, 
well-meaning women have perpetuated a custom 
that has no medical or religious origins what- 
soever," Rizgallah says. 

But FGM, which entails partial or total removal 
of the clitoris and in some cases the labia minora 
and majora. is a practice that causes serious psycho- 
logical and sexual problems. “Out of 102 women. I 
found that 80.37 per cent suffer from a whole range 
of sexual problems, of which frigidity is the most 
common." she remarks. 

The practice is advocated as a way of guar- 
anteeing that girts remain chaste before marriage 
and faithful thereafter. The results are often hor- 
rifying. “In one case a girl died." Rizgallah says. 
“The mid-wife who circumcised her did such a bad 
job, with un-hygienic tools, that the lower tract was 
blocked and menstrual blood was napped in the 
young girl's womb for months. Her family thought 
she was pregnant and they killed her, only to dis- 


cover later that she was only suffering the side- 
effects of what they forced her to endure." 

But Rizgallah was most shocked by her discovery 
that some medical doctors insist on carrying out the 
ritual of FGM. “We did not study anything about 
FGM in medical school. So these doctors are simply 
carrying on a practice which society taught them is 
good for women. This is why it is very important to 
start educating people about it." she says. “The facts 
should be made available to all men and women 
alike, so that they can stop bringing these problems 
onto themselves." The campaign Rizgallah ad- 
vocates should include the introduction of intro- 
ductory courses in school curricula, encouraging an 
anti -FGM stance in the media, and convincing re- 
ligious figures in mosques and churches to speak 
out against the practice arid to stop describing it as a 
religious ritual. “But most important of all is to 
teach medical students about the matter and help lo- 
cal mid-wives realise the serious side effects of this 
practice." she said. 

The immediate target of this campaign, Rizgallah 
suggested, should be to delay the age at which girls 
are “circumcised". Girls between five and nine 
years of age are usually the victims of FGM. At this 
age. Rizgallah said, the girl's sexual organs are still 
not folly developed: this makes it easy for 3 mid- 
wife to cut off a substantia] part, if not all. of the 


clitoris. Meanwhile, “girls who are a little older 
[between nine and 14] are more developed; the 
clitoris is more hidden, so it is no longer so easy 
for the midwife to cut so deeply," she explains. 

At its intermediate stage, the campaign targets 
educated sectors of society in the hope that 
these will be the fust to give up the practice al- 
together. The long term target is to eradicate the 
practice altogether. “Of course this is not an 
easy job. It is going to take a very long time,” 
Rizgallah says. 

The practice of female genital mutilation 
came into the limelight in Cairo in October 
1992. when the American Cable News Network 
[CNN] aired a tape of a young Egyptian girl 
struggling as a barber circumcised her. But non- 
governmental organisations concerned with 
women’s reproductive health and rights have 
been fighting the practice for the past two dec- 
ades. A decree by the former minister of health 
allowing the practice in public hospitals was re- 
tracted. less than a year after it had been issued, 
as a result of pressures exercised by these 
NGOs. 

A task force, formed over a year ago to com- 
bat the practice, has also been working on a 
campaign similar to the one suggested by Riz- 
gailah's study. 



Avoirdupois 


I don't know exactly when it toned on me itetl tad 
been made on a larger scale than &±er my 

age. 1 was possibly confronted with this painful reality 
for the first time the day our twin desk collapsed un- 
der my and Scad’s combined weight, to me un- 
controllable mirth of the class. ^ 

Soad was positively fragile. I had 10 bead in half to 
speak 10 her. Clearly, she could not be heM re- 
sponsible. That must have been the moment the spites 
fell from my eyes. I started comparing sizes. Bid it 
took me more time to work out the relationship be- 
tween my bulk and the pleasure experienced while de- 
molishing a chocolate cake. My parents bad never 
seen fit to curb my appetite, which spelt good health 
according to their way of thinking. Besides, eating 
was the only activity I engaged in willingly. They 
needed no more trouble than I already gave item. 

My questions about comparative weights were never 
answered clearly. For want of a satisfactory explana- 
tion, I decided that I must have been bom the human 
version of the elephant or the rhino, whereupon I pro- 
ceeded to develop their disposition to match. I with- 
drew into a world of my own, emerging onJ}' occa- 
sionally to utter same unpleasant remark. Excessive 
daydreaming, however, did not diminish my hunger, 
nor did the various diets detailed in the women's mag- 
azines which I devoured as an accompaniment to dou- 
ble-decker sandwiches, eaten in between meals. 

Somehow, 1 did not perceive the link. But now I 
was feeling “different” and therefore utterly mis- 
erable. 1 explored all the meanings of the word fat and 
collected all the for stories I could find, telling them 
before anyone could make a comment on my size. I 
wallowed in self-pity for years, but kept enjoying my 
food. Actually, it was foe only thing that made me 
really happy. 

One day, during the summer I turned 20, 1 met Jean- 
nine at the library. She was a senior and normally 
would have ignored me, but there were few students 
taking summer courses and she fell lonely. “Let’s go 
to the pool,” she suggested. I was flattered. After all. I 
would only be a junior come fall. 

I sat with her by the pool, fully clothed, cooking in 
the sun. “Where is your bathing suit?" asked Jearminc. 
She bad a gorgeous figure. She did not have to worry 
about the way she looked in a bathing suit “1 can't go 
in the water," I said. “The pool will overflow.” She 
didn't laugh like my friends would have. She looked 
at me critically. “1 wouldn't go that for," she said fi- 
nally, “tut if you’re unhappy about your weight, why 
don't you lose it?" I wasn't sure 1 understood. An el- 
ephant does not get smaller, so how could 1? “Diet,” 
Jeannine suggested. “Stop eating." That I was not pre- 
pared to do. I offered a thousand reasons why food 
deprivation would no be the answer. I broke out in a 
cold sweat at the thought of giving up the only thing 
that brought solace to my life. 

Jeannine was a psychology major. I think she de- 
cided that day that 1 would be her first guinea pig. She 
instructed me to meet her after class the next day. She 
had a plan. It was a simple one. During the entire sum- 
mer, we sat on her baloony for hours, chatting and 
drinking black coffee — no sugar. 1 was not allowed 
to leave the balcony. She also provided small rations 
of dry biscuits which tasted delicately of dust She 
took a supply of those along when she went desert 
trekking, she informed me. “ Imagin e you are on a sa- 
fari,” she said. 

After a few days of the treatment. I was no longer 
hungry — just side. 1 was sure I was going to contract 
a fotid disuse from caffeine poisoning, or simply die 
like those people who went on hunger strikes. I went 
home every night exhausted. Cheating was out of the 
question: the taste of die dry biscuits lingered in my 
mouth, providing a powerful deterrent I hated Jean- 
nine. I imagined her sitting down to a thxee-course 
dinner while I lay in bed, feeling ill and sony for my- 
self. But the next day 1 would return to her balcony 
and the caffeine overdose. I did not want to disappoint 
her and risk losing her friendship; she was taking the 
experiment very seriously. She threatened to spread 
tiie story of my foiled diet all over campus. 1 would 
never survive the embarrassment- Besides, now that i 
had died 10 kilos, 1 was having different daydreams. I 
took immense pleasure in imagining the surprised 
look on my friends’ feces when they saw me looking 
half my size. Sequestrated on Jeannine’s balcony, I 
had not seen them all summer. 

I made up several scenarios and planned carefully 
what I would wear on registration day for maximum 
effect Finally, the big day came. 1 walked on campus 
feeling quite faint The first person 1 met was Cleo, 
one of my “best" friends, who had called me Jumbo 
for as long as I could remember. “Hi, Jumbo.” she 
said. “You’ve changed..." This was the moment 1 had 
worked towards. “I know, it's your hair," she said af- 
ter careful observation. “You’re doing it differently. 
Change it, JumboJ liked it better before." 

Fayza Hassan 




Hawawshi 

loaf 


Ingredients: 

1/4 kg red minced beef 
3 bu/itJi loaves 
One large onion (grated) 
One large green pepper 
(finely dreed) 

One large tomato (skinned 
and finely diced) 

2 bunches parsley leaves 
( finely chopped ) 

2 ibsp. butter (melted) 
Salt+pcppcr+allspice+riut- 
meg+chiii powder 

Method: 

Mix all ingredients to- 
gether then open the ba- 
ladi loaves, just a small 
opening to allow stuffing 

them with the mixture. 
After filling them well, 
cut each loaf into -4 quar- 
ters without reaching the 
bottoms of the loaves. 
Wrap each loaf with alu- 
minum foil sheets separ- 
ately and place them in a 
preheated medium oven 
for 45 minutes. Remove 
the foil sheers to allow 
loaves to colour golden, 
only for 5-10 minutes. 
Sene hot with a yoghurt 
salad and pickles. 

Moushira 

AbdeHHalek 


Southern comfort 

Nigel Ryan faces heaped portions and the odd surprise 


Lucille’s Country Kitchen is a relatively new ven- 
ture — an American diner that has opened in... 
where else Maadi. So off l trekked to the suburbs, 
all in the cause of this column. 

The place takes some finding for those un- 
acquainted with Maadi 's numerical streets. 

it is in Digia. which — these days — is hardly 
the wrong side of the tracks. For those in the know 
it is near Digia Market, which itself is near the Bed- 
ouin Market. You will recognise the place by the 
presence of a uniformed security guard. 

Ascend the steps and you enter a squeaky clean 
interior, divided into smoking and non-smoking 
sections. On the way to the smoking section l en- 
countered a blackboard on which was posted the 
day’s important message — an apology that, owing 
one must suppose to supply difficulties. American 
beef bacon bad been replaced by Canadian beef ba- 
con. Though I know nothing of beef bacon, 1 felt 
miffed. 

1 sat in a booth and perused the menu. We had ar- 
rived five minutes too late far breakfast which is 
not really very late at all. To compensate I ordered 
an orange juice. 

The menu contains glowing descriptions of the 
food on offer. This is a southern diner, and con- 
sequently. it »as explained, a great many dishes are 
doused in gravy. But though late for breakfast it 
was still relatively early, and so I avoided any dish 
described as smothered in either brow-n or white 
jus. 

Still, there was soup of the day — which 1 or- 
dered chiefly because it was accompanied by com 
bread and honey whipped butter. The soup of the 
day was union — passable, if a trifle bland and 
floury. The com bread, though was another story-. 
Rich, golden and delicious: one suspects Ms Lu- 
cille could make her Fortune by supplying Maadi 
with the stuff 

Soup was followed by a Philly steak sandwich, 
described as “tender strips of beef grilled with bell 


peppers, onion, topped with melted Swiss cheese 
and served on a grilled bun. My companion had a 
Fried Chicken Salad with a similarly com- 
prehensive description “Strips of tender white 
chicken meat with a southern style breading served 
on a bed of chopped greens w ith a choice of dress- 
ing." tShe chose house garlic.) 

The tender strips of beef in my sandwich turned 
out 10 be slices of roast beef. If they had been 
grilled is anyone’s guess — though it seemed to me 
that they had. in fact, been reheated in a frying pan. 
together w ith the green pepper and onion. Nor was 
the bun grilled. Now the sandwich itself was per- 
fectly fine — 1 am not carping about the quality of 
the food, merely the quality of the description. 

The fried chicken salad came in whar might have 
doubled as a pail. The southern style breading I 
would have described as batter, but this may well 
have just been an example of cultural clash. In ad- 
dition to the chicken, the salad contained copious 
quantities of crumbled cheddar cheese, balanced 
atop a mountain of lettuce, finely chopped red cab- 
bage. and tomato. 

There is nothing meagre about the portions 
served at Lucille's Country Kitchen. And the prices 
charged are far from exorbitant What the place of- 
fers is an alternative — a very welcome alternative 
— to the plastic fere offered by Cairo's sudden 
plethora of fast food franchises. Service is efficient 
and friendly, and if the interior lacks atmosphere, it 
is certainly antiseptic. 

1 was tempted to scatter crumbs, but resisted: one 
more example of cowardice in the face of dis- 
approval. 

Together with orange juice, a bottle of mineral 
water, and a glass of Pepsi, the bill still came to 
less than LE46. There is no service charge. But 
there is that com bread. 

Lucille's Cairn in Kitchen, 30, Road 213. Digia. 
Maadi. Tel 3 IT //.V? 
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ACROSS 



I. Culture medium (4) 

5. Paved roofless area ad 
joining house (5) 

10. Bile of animals (4) 

14. Jar (4) 

15. Districts (5) 

16. Musical instrument (4) 

17. Little devils (4) 

IS. Cheerful (5) 

19. Deception (4) 

20. Have a right to (7) 

22. Tarfy (61 

24. Christmas (4) 

25. Trade in (4 1 

26. Packing box (6) 

29. Soon 17 1 

33. Garden tool (3) 

34. Lullaby: melody (5) 

37. Rescuer (5) 

38. Equip: gird one’s loins 
(3) 

39. Feverish (3) 

40. Hail! (31 



Last week's solution 


41. Rung (5) 

44. Piece let into dress (5) 

47. Golf necessity (3) 

48. Palatial residence (7) 

50. Avant-garde (6) 

52. Inequalities (4) 

53. Calamitous (4) 

54. Wired (6) 

57. Workshop (7) 

61. Type of vegetables (4) 

62. Sharing with others (5) 

65. Crystalline compound 
(4) 

66 . Watercourse conducting 
water to mill (4) 

67. Declaim (5) 

68 . A young sow (4) 

69. bare sandy tract (4) 

70. Wrapped in canvas (5) 

72. Mere existence (4) 

DOWN 

1. Avaricious (4) 

2. Jollity; athletic event (4) 

3. Small vipers (4) 

4. Be in a huff about (6) 

5. Person of obscure origin 
but having gained position 
(7) 

6 . type of gazelle (5) 

7. Pekoe (3) 

8 . Scot for “John" (3) 

9. Stableman at inn (6) 

10. Type of ape (7) 

1 1 . Connect (4) 

12. Be defeated (4) 

1 3. Glance at sideways (4) 


21 . The parlour or boudoir 

(4) 

23. Spanish cheers (4) 

25. Cabals (5) 

26. Canyon (5) 

27. Main artery (5) 

28. Make courageous again 

(5) 

30. Egg-shaped (5) 

31. On no occasion (5) 

32. Verdant (5) 

35. Climbs up tree using 
arms and legs, not ladder 
(5) 

36. Electrically charged par 
tide (3) 

42. Dissociate (7) 

43. Travel by motor (4) 


45. Poured forth (7) 

46. Severed (4) 

49. Casual isolated piece of 
work (6) 

51. Inundation (6) 

53. Author of “Divine Com 

54. Heartless; chilled (4) 

55. Tropical tree (4) 

56. Husks of grain separated 
from flour after grinding 
(4) 

58. Rainbow goddess (4) 

60. Elongated fish, pi. (4) 

60. Estimate (4) 

63. ... pro nobis (3) 

64. Suffix forming adjectives 
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Every evening tiae purple sky, pierced by die tall 
mi n are ts and braidings of die Al-Hussein district, 
becomes a playground for hundreds of avid pigeons 
who begin (hear daily flights of exercise and play. 
These grey and white birds fly in angelic patterns 

above their hnmes rmtfl Amir is ove rtaken by wight 

When Hamrfi, a pigeon raiser, bolds up a blade 
flag and waves it to and fro, his pigeons are sig- 
nalled to ascend. It is usually the leader of tbe flock 
who irntiatea die flighty moving up slowly into die 
sky in narrow codes that eventually widen across 
the sky. The others follow closely behind. In groups 
of two or three they move upwards in almost the 
same way, until they, too, are high in (he sky, creat- 
ing a superb picture for everyone to see. 

Harodi, 27, stands overlooking die narrow alleys . 
of Ai-Hnssem as a warm red light from a neon sign 
on an adjacent roof ahinea upon his abotfc. Tins 
rooftop is not only home to Hamdi and his 130 pi- 
geons but it is home to the most peaceful and ful- 
filling mo m ents in his life: “Nothing means more to 
me than seeing my birds fly gradonsly and peace- 
fully in the sky,” says Hamdi,who also works at an 
office daring die day. 

There are many more fike HamdL In fact, they are 
concentrated in the area extending from b ehind the 


Citadel to tbe far end of Al-Hussein where there are 
hundreds of mat, from traders to private sector em- 
ployees to senior government officials, who love 
raising pigeons. 

- Raising pigeons for these men is only a bobby — 
not a profit-earning activity. Very rarely are the 
birds sold and die sole reward for raising the birds 
is that snhlime instant when die raisers stand look- 
mg in exhilaration at their birds in fli ght, “Raising 
pigeons is better than any other hobby,” says Sayed, 
35, who has been raising birds since be was eight 
People leam virtues, such as how to be patient and 
how to tat* care of something well, through raising 
pigeons, he explains. The raisers feed their pigeons 
once a day, bathe them regularly and. clean their 
cages when necessary. In addition to exercising 

them 

And just as only males are engaged in the hobby, 
only nude birds are engaged in flight “If the wom- 
en are let out tofly they will create havoc,” says El- 
Hogg Ateyah Hamouda, who has been raising pi- 
geons for over 35 years. The males who fly must be 
kept away from females, so most raisers keep two 
sets of pigeons: couples which are bred to produce 

offspring and males that are raised only to fly . 

■ “They are like children to us. We know each one 


individually and can identify them even when they 
are flying,” adds Essam, 34. “Pigeons are exactly 
like humans,” claims Mustafa. “They get jealous of 
each other, can fight and even kill over territory and 
over females, and they are also susceptible to genet- 
ically transmitted diseases,” be says, adding that 
this is why raisers try not to let pigeons firm tbe 
same family mate. 

The birds are let out to fly every evening from 
around three till just after sunset New birds are not 
allowed to fly, however, because they must first get 
acquainted wife their homes. After spending 20 
days inside their cage and another two to three 
months roaming around outside it, they are let up 
into tbe sky. After this they can be left to fly freely 
and will ret urn. 

Pigeon-raising is regimented by traditions. If a 
bird flies into someone else’s flock, foe original 
owner cannot ask for it back, and in fact will feel 
ashamed that be did not raise his birds well. Also if 
the person who caught foe pigeon w ishes to hurt the 
original owner, he will slaughter it and send it back. 
However, tins is not common practice. 

Most raisers begin by buying a few pigeons and 
gradually increase their flock by either breeding or 
buying more birds. Pigeons are sold at markets 


around central Cairo, such as foe Friday market in 
Al-Sayeda Aisha. behind the Citadel, from as little 
as LBS to as much as LES.000 a pair, depending on 
the species. Tbe two mam types of pigeon are zagel 
{earner pigeons) and zeina (decorative pigeons, 
purchased for their beauty). If cared for properly, 
these birds can live for up to 15 years. 

Following a long thy earing for their birds, the pi- 
geon raisers of Al-Hussein set out for another plea- 
surable, relaxing experience. After the call to the 
isha (evening) prayer is heard, they make their way 
to foe Mohamed Haxndan coffee shop; more com- 
monly known as the ghawi el-hamam (those fond of 
pigeons) coffee shop, in Daxrassa. The hobby of pi- 
geon raising initially began in foe Daxrassa, many 
raisers claim, and from there it has spread to foe 
whole of Cairo and beyond. 

On first sight the coffee shop is like any other, 
men chink tea, smoke shftfaz and chatter. But as you 
draw closer in and follow the private conversations 
consuming each table, distinct differences become 
clear. Although the raisers and breeders are aged 
anywhere between 20 and 60 and hold d iffe ren t 
full-time jobs, daily television series', family dis- 
putes, and cars are not topics of discussion. Instead 
it's all bird talk. 


The flash factor 



Eb-Bagg Hamouda: 35 years of breeding 


Rolls Royce will soon tickle the fancies of the rich and 
elite, but as Sahar El-Bahr discovers, Mercedes is king 


After fihn director Yousri NasraDah attended a wedding where 
most of tiie guests drove Mercedes cars, he derided to make Ms 
film “Mercedes” starring Youssra. “They [the guests] were all 
xU-mannered. - .They drove their cars around as if they owned 
the country,” recalled - Na.ssra.Ilah. 

The concept, behind tbe film, explained foe director, under- 
lines how Mercedes became a social icon symbolising power, 
influence, and wealth. But along with these qualities, Mercedes 
is also associated with corruption and class arrogance, pointed 
out Nas srall ah. 

Mercedes still ranks as tbe number one symbol of status and 
wealth in this country. Its spell is so mesmerising that society 
is sa tur a t e d with Mercedes pop culture. Who bought it, for how 
much, and how.are questions on the tips of everyone's tongues, 
the moment foe luxury car whizzes by. And inventing nick- 
names for each model is by far Mercedes- watchers’ favourite 
past-time. .. • 

Kmad Hamouda, a Mercedes owner, recalled that when he 
bo ugh t Ms model S3 00, also known a&EbShabbak or foe ghost, 
it was aU tbe rage. “Everyone was speaking or writing about 
it,” be said. Indeed, one journalist pointed out that the price of 
the car’s ashtray Is enough to feed 1,400 people and the price 
of one of its wheels equals the monthly salaries of 10 em- 
ployees. 

*T am sure that fifes criticism stems from hatred and will ex- 
acerbate class differences. This scat of resentment is rooted in 
jealousy of Mercedes owners, most of whom axe successful in- 
vestors and businessmen who participate in the development of 
Egypt,” Hamouda retorted. Besides being used by some senior 
government officials, foe Mercedes is bought by people who 
appreciate good cars. 

But, even in jest, there are hints that the flashmess. of such 
luxury cars does Meed class tensions. “There is a measure of 
cannicm associated with each Mercedes pet-name, often meant 
to describe those who purchase the cars as well, explained Mo- 
hamed Sabri, who owns a car repair shop. 

Adel El-Sirafi, board chairman of the Egypt company for 
Auto Trading and the agent for Mercedes in Egypt, said these - 
nicknames are unique to Egypt. What do the officials at tbe 
mother Mercedes dealership think? “These nicknames are bril- 
liant publicity. The officials in Germany are pleased with this 
trend," said El-SixaJL 

And then there is foe widespread myth that Egypt imports the 
most Mercedes in fixe world. But El-Sirafi said that m 1995,. 
Egypt ranked number 35 internationally, after Ms agency sold 
700 cars for a total of LE214 million . — 136 nrillicra of which 
were customs duties. In 1982, Egypt ranked number 17 in inter- 
national Mercedes sales, c halking up 3,000 that year. The early 
'80s, when foe open-door policy began to bear fruit, were much 
more p rosper o us years for Mercedes sales in Egypt, noted El- 

Sirafi. ■ 

In feet, El-Sirafi said sales arc gradually dwindling doe to 
hisb customs fees. Out of a total one million cars in Egypt to- 
day 55 000 are Mercedes- El-Zalamoka (stem), model 200, has 
been the biggest seller to date. El-Shabbdh ( m od e l S3 0 0) 1 t akes 
second place an & El-Boudm (heroin powder), model- SL600, 
nmh ra the third most popular Mercedes. • 

According to AU Fahini, a senior sociologist at the National 
(Voire for Sociological and Crhnmological Research, an obses- 
sion wife consumption drives many to spend mflfioas on flashy 
The open-door policy introduced by Presid ent A nwar El- 
ga^ in the '80s, saturated foe Egyptian market wife m a terial 

^Inaddition, Fahnri noted that foe wealthy do not pay much at- 
tmntimt to daring class differences. As a result, foe upper class- 
m beWKUtatious. Believing themselves to be above foe 
Uw due to their status and wealth, many "goW-diggras” resort 
“ :ji_ab 1 means of earning money so they can Continue then 
ASfSi, to 

flashy cars in these instances m order to ! Tivc it up” 

in Nasrallah’s film Mercedes, one character pbilosphises: 
^crelffewo types of people: foosewbo have a Mercedes 
and foose who dream of having. one,. But I am dreaming of a 
Rolls Royce.” 

Edited by Fouad EKGawhary 
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“There are two types of people: those who have a Mercedes and those who dream of having OBe.” And then there are 
those, like the owner of the donkey cart 280, above, who can laugh at other people’s pretensions 

Pigs and powders by the minute 
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A MERCEDES A MINUTE: Five hundred Mercedes a day, or almost one a 
minute, am manufactured worldwide. Below are some of foe more popular 
models and their nicknames- Prices were obtained from the Egyptian agent 
and dealers for Mercedes. 

— 200E (1976), El-Khonzira (The pig) LE200.000. 

Wzfo back wheels situated higher than foe front ones, this model strongly 
resembles apig 

— 230E (1979), El-Temsoho(Ibe crocodile) LE250,000. 

Frontal view resembles a crocodile. 

— £200 (1984), EbZalamoka (The stem) LE350,000. Resembles a turkey 


from behind. 

— S300 (1992). EtShabbah ( The ghost) LE800,000 

Moves at “invisible speeds”. Also dubbed ghost to denote something awe- 
some and beyond foe imagination. 

— SL600 (1 995/1 996) EI-Boudm (Heroin powder) LEI .25 million 

More expensive than one kilo of heroin, which costs LEI million. Also in- 
sinuates that such a huge sum fin a car can only be easy money obtained il- 
legally and thus its owners are likely to be drug smugglers or traders. 

— 600 Sport (1996) LE500.000 
Called "the woman with bold eyes” 


A car with 
a history 


WHEN England’s Prince Charles vis- 
ited Egypt last March, Rolls Royce 
took tbe opportunity to boost public- 
ity for foe introduction of the British 
luxury car to Egypt. Mohsen Fouad 
Tala'ea, foe Egyptian agent for Rolls 
Royce, told Al-AJaram Weekly feat the 
car will be available in Egypt this 
March. Based on Mercedes’ whop- 
ping success in the country, officials 
at Rolls Royce deckled Egypt would 
be a lucrative market Indeed, within 
foe first few working hours, the new 
agent received over 200 purchase or- 
ders. 

While there are 55,000 Mercedes in 
Egypt, only 100 Rolls Royces have 
entered the country since 1950. Ac- 
cording to Adel El-Sirafi, board 
chairman of foe Egyptian Company 
for Auto Trading and the agent for 
Mercedes in Egypt, Rolls Royce sales 
are low due to foe feet that foe com- 
pany bad no representative in Egypt 
Cost may be another factor since . 
prices for a new one start at LE3 mil- 
lion. 

Rolls Royces entrance into the 
Egyptian car market is expected to 
boost tbe standard of luxury cars. As 
more and more people purchase Mer- 
cedes wife newly found wealth, foe 
car's status as signifying tbe creme 
de la creme of Egyptian society loses ' 
ground. 

Tala’ea noted other distinctions: 
“The Mercedes has become a com- 
mon car. But foe Rolls Royce is 
handmade. It takes three months to 
complete while a Mercedes is man- 
ufactured every minute (500 a day)." __ 

Tala'ea is certain of Rolls Royce’s 
success in Egypt “We hafc already 
received many demands from em- 
bassies, petroleum and tourist com- 
panies and businessmen. The mar- 
keting for Rolls is simply personal 
contacts.” Tala'ea explains. 

To avoid flaunting the flashy habits 
of foe tidier echelons of society, 
Tala'ea is not planing a major public- 
ity campaign. There will he a large 
but private exhibition for the Rods 
Royce. He added also that a massive 
state-of-the-art service station, fire 
largest in the Middle East, will be 
built in Egypt. 

Prospective buyers will have to 
submit an application for purchase. 
This measure, according to Tala'ea, 
is to assure that the owner will be of 
tiie same class as foe car. 

* “1 am sure that foe buyers will be 
the elite and the educated, who know 
what genuine and authentic mean and 
what it means to buy a car with a Hi* - - 
toiy," he said. 
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A torn-of-the-century view of the Temple of Karnak 
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Stemming decay ‘New Luxor’ nights 


As the Supreme Council of Antiquities (SCA) waterproofs, repairs and 
applies new conservation methods to protect Luxor’s ancient monuments 
on both banks of the Nile, Lyla Pinch Brock makes a progress check 


Luxor’s top administrator has drawn up a priority list of projects and 
ideas, including new tourist sites east of the Nile and relocation 
plans to the west. Rehab Saad takes a look at what’s in store 


Still wary about the flood that 
devastated the Valley of the 
Kings on the Theban ne- 
cropolis over one year ago, the 
Supreme Council of An- 
tiquities (SCA) has taken steps 
to prevent future disasters to 
ancient tombs 
and temples. 

The tombs of 
the Chancellor 
Bay, King Sip- 
tah and King 
Tausret- 

Setnakbt, which 
were badly dam- 
aged during last 
year's week- 
long tains, have 


by reinforcing the foundation. 
The dismantling of the col- 
umns was a considerably dif- 
. ficuh process because they 
proved to be held together with 
ancient cement As each seg- 
ment was removed, it was 


iog constructed and damaged 
parts of the columns replaced. 
The result will be a fortified 
reconstruction which will look 
exactly like the original Mo- 
hamed Ei-Saghier, director- 
general of antiquities for Mid- 



installed along 
the path of any 
future floods. 

The wall around the mor- 
tuary temple of Seti L which 
had been washed away by the 
“wall of water” that rushed 
through the Al-Taref area and 
into the temple, seriously dam- 
aging antiquities in its path, 
has also been rebuilt 

But most remarkable of all, 
is the latest conservation work 
in Amenhotep Hi's Solar 
Court at the Luxor Temple. 
Last year, workers started to 
disman tle its leaning col umns 
in an effort to stabilise them 


Restoration at the Temple of Seti (left) and the Valley of the Kings (right) 


stored in an area to the- north of 
the temple, near the entrance 
gateway. When foe columns 
were completely disassembled, 
down to their bases, foe SCA 
found that most were cracked, 
because foe foundation blocks 
had been destroyed. This un- 
stable foundation had caused 
foe columns to tilt, making 
their condition perilous. 

In this process, archaeolog- 
ical evidence about die build- 
ing of foe temple surfaced, and 
new methods were devised to 
conserve it Bases are now be- 


etle and Upper Egypt, says that 
the project will be completed 
wi thin a year and a half, as 
scheduled. 

When excavations proceeded 
to a depth of several metres, to 
reveal foe original foundation 
of tire Solar Court, there was 
some speculation that another 
cache of statues, like those 
found in the court in 1988, 
might be discovered. How- 
ever, nothing came to light 
But. an unexpected discovery 
was a number of inscriptions 
in red paint made by the work- 


ers who built the temple. They 
had recorded their names as 
well as the dates they worked. 
These inscriptions are now be- 
ing translated and published by 
foe Luxor Inspectorate. Ac- 
cording to Hassan Mobamed 
Khali d, an in- 
spector who is 
studying the in- 
scriptions on the 
original struc- 
ture, the stone 
came from Geb- 
el Siisala, a quar- 
ry 6 S tone north 
of Aswan. 

Finally, a 
unique method 
of preventing 
water from seep- 
ing into the new 
foundation of 
foe Solar Court 
has been devised by Ali Sabri, 
foe SCA project consultant A 
number of two metre wide ce- 
ment rings, corresponding to 
tiie number of columns, will be 
filled with stones and sand to 
absorb any ground water, and 
placed beneath foe columns. 

Luxor Temple was founded 
by Amenhotep IQ in foe fourth 
century BC and extended by' 
his successors, notably Tu- 
tankhamun, Haremhab and 
Ramses II. It was built express- 
ly for the celebration of foe 
Opet Festival. 


Maj. Gen. Mobamed Mahmoud Youssef, 
foe bead of the Supreme Council of Luxor, 
says that he faces two main problems: 
Luxor’s infrastructure and urban develop- 
ment on the west bank of foe Mile. 

The Nile hyphenates Luxor, as it does 
many cities along its valley. But the bulk 
of Luxor dty is located on foe 
eastern bank, which en- 
compasses two major antiquity 
sites — foe Kamak and Luxor 
temples. The western bank 
features, foe Valley of foe 
Kings and the Valley of the 
Queens where scores of pha- 
raohs and their spouses are 
buried. It is also home to foe 
village of Qurna. 

One of Youssef s plans is to 
build a “New Luxor” on the. 
eastern bank of foe Nile. Some 
3,500' feddans will be allocat- 
ed for this purpose. “All gov- 
ernment and administration buildings will 
be moved from foe banks of foe Nile to 
this new site in foe desert,” says Youssef. 
The area will have a university with fa- 
culties of Egyptology, fine arts and lan- 
guage, and land along the corniche will 
eventually be sold to tourist investors, he 
says. 

_ Luxor's look is also important to the ma- 
jor general: “Apart from the corniche, the 
streets are very narrow, unpaved and full 
of refuse,” he says. He plans to build thor- 
oughfares lined with greenery and to 
mechanise the garbage collection process: 
“We no longer want to depend on garbage 
collectors.” 

Luxor’s eastern desert might also get 



new visitor, facilities. While multiple in- 
vestments are- being encouraged in- tbat area, 
one proposed project is of particular interest 
to Youssef: a tourist village that caters to 
the handicapped: “Charitable organisations' in 
Europe and foe US organise trips for handi- 
capped people, '.and naturally, they choose. 

countries with proper facil- 
ities.” The village will be built 
on 100 feddans and- is expected 
to be completed in two years. 

A health spa fin* businessmen, 
on foe pattern of resofts in Ro- 
mania and the Netherlands, is 
another project that Youssef is 
encouraging. He says that . SO 
feddans will be earmarked for 
the centre that he expects to be 
in operation as early as June 

1997. - .... 

And, in order to tempt tour- 
ists. into longer stays, a ' 25- 
feddan golf course is in the 
making and would include a model village 
that portrays aspects of Egyptian life - Pha- 
raonic, Bedouin, Nubian and rural cultures. 
“It could be called ’Six Egyptian Nights’ ” 
says Youssef. ... 

While foe new head of Luxor is tending to 
the improvement of Luxor’s hospital service 
and the expansion of the airport, he is also' 
concerned with the western bank of foe Nile. 
He says that foe 100,000 residents of Qrirna, 
who live above and among ancient tombs, 
will ultimately be relocated from -tins ar- 
chaeological zone, to Al-Taref. The houses 
will be smaller” says YoHSsel; “but some 
300 feddans of land will be set aside far the 
construction of additional houses -7- for the 
offspring of the owners when they marry." 
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The legendary Nile cruise 


AS LUXURY cruisers ply the Nile, today's tourists 
are discovering what travellers, historians and artists 
have' known since medieval times, writes JBD Kamil 
Travelling along the legendary river, with its fabled 
tuins and healthy climate, is a remarkable experience. 

True, cruisers on Lake Nasser have recently 
received a lot of publicity, but it is foe traditional 
journey along the Nile, which is bordered by famed 
monuments, that holds pride of place. 

Vessels anchor an the bank of the Nile at Luxor, 
and the journey southward takes three days. The ports 
of call are Esna, Edfa and Kom Ombo — three sites 
with magnificent temples that are most easily 
accessible from the river. Most of the cruisers have 
multi-lingual guides, many have swimming pools, and 
all provide shaded sun decks and full-course meals. 

There is not much Nile traffic between the sites. 
The journey is quiet 
and peaceful. Fellucas 
and flat-bottomed 
sailing boats transport 
pottery, grain or 
limestone northward 
and local fishermen 
can be seen casting 
their nets offshore. 

“We tod time on 
the river to relax and 
think about what 

we’d seen," said 

Mahmoud Riad, a 
tour guide who 

recently brought Ins 
group to the Luxor 
and Kamak temples 

on the eastern bank of 
the Nile, where they 
saw foe columns of 
the central court of 
Luxor Temple being 
restored. The 

exquishely-proportion 
ed columns had been 
undermined by 

sub-soil water. When 


temple, with a staine within a shrine, where almost all 
the pharaohs of foe. New Kingdom recorded their 
names and deeds. 

The “sound and light” performance at Kamak is 
held in English, French, Arabic and German. It is 
pert-tour, part-spectacle. The tour begins in front of 
the double row of ram-bcaded sphinxes, moves 
through the twin towers of the entrance pylon, across 
foe Great Court, and into the awe-inspiring Hypostyle 
HalL The walking tour ends at tiie Sacred Lake, 
where tiered seats overlook the whole of the complex. 
The narration covers the history of the site as well as 
foe feasts and festivals performed in honour of the 
local gods. 

On the western bank of the Nile at Luxor is the City 
of die Dead, where the valleys of the Kings and 
Queens are located. The Tomb of Nefertan, the 


hall is visible. • 

At Edfa, for Graecb-Roman temple dedicated to the 
hawk-headed Horus is one of the most well-preserved 
in the whole of Egypt Its walls, pylons, corridors, 
tolls, ante-chambers and sanctuary are embellished 
with reliefs that are considered among foe most 
beautiful in Egypt 

Kom Ombo, too, is noteworthy. It stands at foe very 
edge of foe Nfle at a point where foe river curves, 
facing an island. The temple there Is unique in that it 
is dedicated to two deities — Horns the hawk, and 
Sobek the crocodile. - 

Approaching Aswan, the river becomes studded 
with islands of granite and date palms that grow at the 
river’s edge. One of Aswan’s chief landmarks is 
Qubbet El-Hawa on foe western bade of foe Nile, 
which is studded with tombs. On the east bade are foe 

famous granite 



Nfle cruisers are again travelling fid capacity 


excavations were carried out, a whole each* of statues 
w3s discovered, now on display at tire Luxor 
Museum. 

“One member of the group was an engineer,** 
recalled Mahmoud. “He said that he was only on the 
cruise to accompany bis wife. But when he saw the 
Great Hypostyle Hall at Kamak. with its forest of 
mighty Columns, and foe restoration of the ninth 
pylon, he was fascinated. He even tried to calculate 
foe number of small uniform decorated blocks from 
Akhenaten’s Sun Temple which tod been dismantled 
and hidden in foe pylon’s core ” 

Kamak temple is a huge ancient monument that is 
not. in fact, a single temple. It is a temple within a 


beloved wife of Ramses D, is now open to the public, 
as are two new royal tombs in foe “west valley”, 
belonging to the pharaohs Siptahsnd Aye. 

Six recently restored noblemen's tombs are also 
open to the public. These, and Others, are carved into 
the mountain where the villagers of Quma also reside. 
Efforts are being made to remove them to a new 
settlement and marie the area off as an archaeological 
zone. 

After departing from Luxor, the cruiser stops at 
three places before Aswan: Esna, Edfa and Kom 
Ombo. Esna is foe rite of foe Temple of Ktoum, a ' 
ram-hearted deity, which files partly buried beneath 
foe modem town- Little more than the colonnaded 


quarries which have 
been foe main source 
of granite in - Egypt 
throughout ancient 
history. There, an 
unfinished obelisk 
s tfT1 lies in the quarry, 
attached to the 
bedrock- Had it been 
completed as 

originally planned, it 
would have weighed 
some 1,162 tonnes 
and- soared 42 metres 

hig h! 

“My engineer client 
relaxed on the boat, 
and only visited 'one 

3 e. 'But when we 
to the Aswan 
High Dam he showed 
interest again,” said 
Mahmoud. A total of. 
42,700,009 cubic 
metres of construction 
material 'was . used in 
tire rock-filled dam, 
which measures 3,600 metres long, 1 14 metres high, 
and has a base width of 980 metres. “He was most 
interested in such details,” said Mahmoud. ' 

Near foe High Dam are three temples of Nubia that- 
were saved and reconstructed- Also saved from foe 
rising waters of foe reservoir after foe construction 
of the High Dam is the Temple of Isis, which is 
accessible to visitors. by motorboat or. sailboat. 

As a growing rival destination to foe NUei Lake ■ 
Nasser offers cruises in a picturesque setting, that . 
“might have potential,” said Mahmoud, who favours . 
the traditional Nile cruises. “And. anyway, the Nile is 
what people expect when they plan a cruise in 

.■Egypt" . \_ • ; 
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Viva Italia 

EGYET was erne bf.^100 
countries that participated in 
the Italian Brass of Mian , 
from February 28 fa March, 
3. Itwashafled by. Adel Ab- 
dcl-Aziz, toad Of foe Egypr 
turn Tourist Aifasority, .as 
“one of the most importan t 
tourist events of tto.year.” 
Forty Egyptian tourist com- 
panies, hotels aiJ<f tourist yiI- 
lagespartidp^ted, .handi- 
crafts were displayed^ 'and 
goveniorates in foe Red Sea 
arid Sinai had a chance to 
promote their attractions; r 

Maly is foe speenjd largest 
exporter of tourists toEgypt, 
a arir nuintain cri by a four 
million dollar Egyptian pub- 
licity campaign Tamched & 
Baiy to year. 1.. ’ “ 


Learning to dig 

THE Eikl .nj wimng sdinfl l . 
at Mit Rahina»began another 
.five-week session far over 
KL trainee ardiaeojogists of 
Pharaonic, .'wacc^Roman, 
Coptic and Islamic schools. . __ 
Theywill tram with eight ar~ 
[ctoeologjs&i 4— four Amer- 
icans^ -and feuF. "Egyptians 
who trained itm-mccavation 
sites in New Afcrico ; — and ■ 
will to equipped to conduct . 
their own excavations using •' 
up-to-date techniques. This 
is an ongoing collaborative 
I -endeavour between, die Su- 
preme Council of ' An- 
tiquities (SCA) and foe 
American Research Center 
mEgypt(ARQE); 4 

High onalist 

FUNDS are now available 
far foe restoration of mono- - 
meats. This year, one mil- 
lion pounds haw been. al- 
located to Pharaonic, Coptic 
and. Islamic' -•monuments. 
High on foe fist of restore- 
,tion priorities are the AL 
Moaiiaqa (Hanging) Church 
in Old Cairo foe ffibis Tem- 
ple at Khaxga, and foe Giza 
Plateau. 


Back in focus . 

THOUGH Middle Egypt has 
nrt officially returned to foe 

Evray effort is being maria 
to ensure font its most pop- 
ular sites will be ready for 
foe public: The roads leading 
to .foe main- monuments at 
.Tel.: Ai-Amarna, including 
foe area known as ALHagg 
QandD, are being paved and 
fang i nstalled hi the Al- 
iya Governotate, T una 
Al-Gabal (west of Malawi) 
and foe Tomb of Isadora will 
receive their share of atten- 
tion. "■ 

.Sunlit Ramses 

■ NOT all visitors to Abu Sim- 
beJ can access -foe. famous 

I Temple of Ramses H during 
-Ifoe equinox, and watch the 

sun light up the vii 

dsome-king in 
s a nc t um : " But now, „ 
LE70.000 closed-circuit TV 
is bring 'installed -so that 
thousands of sightseers, as- 
■ sembled near the. entrance, 

can. witness foe phenomenon 

farthemselves- ,• 


of tiie 
inner 
a 


More Americans 

STILL unconvinced that 
Americans, once again, con- 
sider Egypt atourist destinn- 
tion, members of the Amer- 
tcan Chamber of Commerce 
and the .Ministry- of Tourism + 
will fly tq foe us next week 
to p romote Egypt 'in ax 
states. The team is under- 
faking this effort -despite. the 
fattoteae publicity Sat sur- 
rounded Kent 'Weeks’ dis- 
cpvery of the Mausoleum of 

{fences U’s sons in tire Val- 
ley of theKiqgs. 
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offside 


How can an activity which pitches different rac- 
es and nationalities against each other not be- 
come politicised? Unfortunately, even in the are- 
na of sport,' experience has proved that where 
nationmeetsnation, clashes will .occur. 

At. its best, sport can connect people, who 
might be from completely different cultures, 
through the language of a shared activity. Com- 
petitors unable to imderscand each other lin- 
guistically can comprehend completely the nu- 
ances of each others* performance on the field. . 

This is international sport at its best But at its 
worst, sport can be used as a pawn in inter- 
national power games and petty disputes, or even 
to promulgate racist theories- On the other hand, 
it has played its part in excluding apartheid and 
empowering deprived. groups. But all-in-all, for 
good or ill, big sporting, events provide excellent 
arenas to make a statement, because dial state- 
ment will berecorded by -the wodd’s media . 

The image of the gloved hmds^of . three Af- 
rican American athletes rinsed- in" a black power 
salute at the 1968 Olympics has become an icon 
of the sixties. And ^tier's 1936 Berlin Olym- 
pics provide .a classic image of the thirties, or- 
chestrated to prove the superiority of the Aryan 
race, a theory dramatically ; debunked by the vic- 
tory of black American runner Jesse Owens.' 
Sport provided fee backdrop, but these events 
were imbued with a cultural and political sig- 
nificance that .far outweighed what happened on 
fee field- V 

Sports events, particularly the Olympics, con- 
tinue to be a political battleground, although on 
a rather more Ibanal'- level, and one where, sport 
often emerges the loser. Before fee collapse of. 
fee Soviet Union, fee threat of withdrawal from 
fee Olympics hung over superpower dialogue. 
Both sides proved their willingness to play this 
card, and a US-led boycott of the 1980 Olympic 
Games was followed by a Soviet boycott of the 
Los Angeles games four years later. 

The heightening tension between China and 
Taiwan over fee latter's international recognition 
is inching its ifoy into sport as welL In February, 
according to AFP, China threatened to take ac- 
tion should Taiwanese leaders be invited to this 
summer’s Olympics in Atlanta. And Japan's 
Kyodo news agency quoted China's sports min- 
ister, Wu Shaozu as saying that fee situation 
would worsen if something similar happened in 
the Olympics as had occurred at fee 1994 Asian 
Games at Hiroshima, when fee invitation of fee 
Taiwanese vice-president caused China to threat- 
en a boycott 

Meanwhile, in Africa, two of fee continent’s 
most powerful nations have recently become in- 


Sport and politics have • 
become inextricably inter- 
twined in recent years, as 
conflicts, between nations 
are played out on the 
sports field, writes Eric 
Asomugha 


votved in a tit-for-tat battle following South Af- 
rica’s exclusion of Nigeria from its friendly four- 

- nation soccer cup following the hanging of nine 
Nigerian human rights activists. 

. Nigeria then refused to attend a Confederation 
of African Football (CAF) competition held in 
South Africa, citing security reasons. This de» 

. cision left the competition sadly deprived, losses 
were incurred, and fee African football body 
brought a disciplinary .action. Many are of fee 
view feat, without fee intervention of power bro- 
kers and the willingness of nations to separate the 
same from international squabbles, more prob- 
lems are likely to arise. 

Africa is not the only place where political ri- 
valries are -being played out on the football field. 
Last September FIFA, world soccer’s governing 
body, had. to extend fee deadline for its decision 
on whether to award the 2002 World Cup finals 
to Japan or South Korea; the decision will now 
by made by 1 June. The' two nations have be- 
come embroiled in a bitter fight to host fee cham- 
pionship, wife South Korea invoking Japan's 
record in World War ZZ and insisting that as a 
country which has never qualified for fee finals, 

- it has no right to play host Only time will teD if 
FIFA's delay tactics succeed in calming fee ten- 
sion. 

Choosing venues for events has often proved a 
political minefield for sports’ decision-makers. 
The failure to award the 2000 Olympic Games to 
China, awarding the 1998 FIFA World Cup finals 
to France instead of a qualified Morocco, the re- 
fusal to allow Nigeria to host the 1995 FIFA 
World Youth Cup — all these have led to allega- 
tions of political favouritism — generally of fee 
north over fee south. 

In 1970, a minor war broke ont between El 
Salvador and Honduras as a result of the World 
Cup preliminary matches. Of course this example 
is extreme in its degree of ludicrousness, but 
there is little doubt we have come a long way 
from the Olympic ideal of the best and strongest 
of all fee nations meeting together on tire field to 
compete as one community. It is not our sports- 
men and women feat have failed. Rather, it is na- 
tion states which, in recent years, have got in fee 
way of allowing sport to fulfill its potential as a 
peacemaker. 

Surely fee time has come when action needs to ' 
be taken to ovoid sport being subsumed in a mire 
of political differences, power struggles, and 
competition for prestige on the international 
scene. What we need today is a conference on 
sport for world peace, to stress the positive side 
of sport and minimise its use as a pawn in fee 
games nations play. 
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for a 
good 


Under the banner “For the welfare of the 
community”, the Maadi Sporting and 
Yachting Club, in cooperation with Rot- 
aract, organised a four-kilometre run for 
charity. Eman Abdei-Moetf reports 


iiilr 


pa- ■ •• *■ . ; 



Tbe Maadi Marathon; running for a good cause 


The opportunity to tun for sheer enjoyment, while 
at the same time helping the needy, brought a group 
of runners of all ages together in Maadi for a four- 
kilometre fun ran. 

The Maadi Spotting and Yachting Clhb used to 
organise an six-kilometre run for its mem- 

bers. Last year, Rotaract, fee youth section of the 
International Rotary Chib, -also based in Maadi, 
suggested feat the event shoold be opened to all 
Maadi residents, and that the money raised should 
be given to charity. 

Last Friday the new project came to fruition as 
people of all ages set off from fee starting line for 
the new Maadi Run. “It went better than we ex- 
pected,” commented Khaled EJ-Kbodi, one of the 
organisers and bead of Rotaract’s fund-raising com- 
mittee. This was thfc second race which Rotaract 
has helped organise to raise money for the com- 


munity, El-Khouli said. Last year, Rotaract raised 
LE4,000, which was used to buy medicine for chil- 
dren at the National Cancer Centre, “People come, 
donate five pounds as an entry fee, they run, they 
may not win, but in the end they feel they have 
done something good for themselves, and for their 
community," commented another of the organisers. 

The five-pound entry fee is a small gesture com- 
pared to the LE2.000- worth of prizes denoted by 
the race’s sponsors. This year's race raised * 
LE3,000, and this, together with other funds Rot- 
aract have raised, will be used to provide equipment 
for the disabled and for literacy classes. 

■ On the Maadi Club’s side, fee organisation was 
undertaken by fee younger members, according to 
Alaa Sadek. director of fee club’s sporting activ- 
ities. “The shadow board [composed of dub mem- 
bers aged 16-21] organised tbe run instead of us,” 


he said. Tbe race, be added, bad demonstrated ‘‘the 
true feeling of sportsmanship”. 

Ninety able-bodied participants and 26 disabled 
athletes set off from fee starting line at tbe Maadi 
Club. The route took them to Victoria College, 
around fee college, all fee way to tbe Autos trad and 
then back to the Maadi Club. 

This was fee first time that disabled athletes took 
part. First across the line in a wheelchair was Mo- 
hamed Samir Sawah. “We learned about the race 
from tbe federation.” he said. "We decided feat it 
would be a good idea to take part especially as fee 
money raised will be used to provide equipment for 
other disabled people.” Second among tbe disabled 
athletes was Ashraf Abu-Zeid; Osama Abdel-Fadii 
was third. Among the able-bodied competitors, Sa- 
rah Khalil was first, followed by Abdel-Daiem 
Mobamed, and Tarek Othman. 


abbsri Abdei-Karim Salem, 28, ope of 
ue best boxers on the national team, 
one to foe sport conmaratively lale. At. 
I, be took .up handball and weight- 
ing, but at 16 he decided to follow 
is eldest brother and tty his tend in fee. 
yxing ring. His weightlifting ex- 
irieoce saved him well, and he recalls 
3 w he wasn’t afraid to- fight ‘"because I 
as used to tiffing heavy weights so my 
xiy was prepared for it”. 

Soon after joining Olympic’s boxing 

am he made & to first place in foe un- 
sr-16 Alexandria district champion- 
dp. As a result he began training se- 
Miriy. using his teammate, then-world 
tampion Ahmed EfcNaggar. as his role 
©del Olympic's boxing coach, Kha- 
is Mobamed, nicknamed Baba Kha- 

is, soon spotted his talent and began to 
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the 




Abeer Anwar traces the career of boxer Qabbari Ab- 
del-Karim Salem, as he prepares for the road to Atlanta 


Boxer Qabbari Abdel- Karim Salem 
again" be remembers. But after six 


t and training, he was able to win' 
t place in foe national boxing chant- 
osfnp. The fixture looked bright in- 

7 « i j _ -■ 1 


vincing him that if was not his fault and 
feat it had been fee boy’s fete to die feat 
day. Salem came back to boxing wife a 
vengeance, winning four national cham- 


hiring a friendly march, Salem laud- 
si hare punch to foe bead of his op- 
As a result the man died. "After 
t incident I came to hate fee sport, 
I decKled fost I would never box 


These achievement? led to ins selec- 
tion for tile national team in January 
1988- In October of the same year, he 
came second in the under 71kg category 
Bi-fee. Military .Worid Championships. 

' fix 1989 be was named fee first Egyp- 
tian, African and Arab boxer and scored 


third place in tbe World Amateur Box- 
ing Championship in Moscow. In 1991 
he won first place in fee All Africa 
Games and fee Mediterranean Cham- 
pionship. Tbe only boxer chosen to rep- 
resent Egypt in tbe Barcelona Olympics 
of 1992, he foiled to make it to fee fi- 
nals, although be won gold medals in 
tbe Arab Championships of 1993 and 
'94. Salem was unlucky in the All Af- 
rica Games in Zimbabwe in 1995. Suf- 
fering a bad injiuy in his semifinal fight, 
be was forced to withdraw from the fi- 
nals and had to content himself wife the 


bronze medal. 

However, he made a speedy recovery 
and was back on form to take fifth place 
in fee World Championships in Berlin 
last November.. Wife this competition, 
bis world ranking rose from seventh to 
fourth, a position which has brought 
him a lot of satisfaction. “I can’t express 
how happy I am to be the first Egyptian 
to be ranked fourth in the worid in his 
weight for such a long time”, be said. 

. As a result of this achievement, Qab- 
bari Abdei-Karim Salem was tbe only 
Egyptian boxer to be nominated by tbe 


photo: totaled B-fiqi 

Although most of fee winners were Maadi Club 
members, competitors from outside the club seemed 
to enjoy fee race just as much. “Running for a good 
cause is fulfilling,” commented one. Runners as 
young as 12 years old participated, including His- 
ham Abu Bakr, first prize winner for this age group. 
Walid Mustafa came first in fee under- 16 category. 
Hussein Azzam was first in the under-20 section, 
Ayman Ibrahim was first under 30, Mobamed Ab- 
del- Razek first under 40 and Mobamed EJ-GamaJ 
first under 50. Only around 10 women participated. 
Dina Tarek cazne first in the under- 12 section. Ka- 
sha Abdel -Halim won fee under-20 category, and 
Ikram Hussein came first in fee women's open. 

Looking to future fund-raising possibilities, Rot- 
aract is now considering organising an exhibition 
match between squash champions Ahmed Banda and 
Omar El -Broil ossy, both members of the Maadi Club. 


International Amateur Boxing Federa- 
tion to take part in the “Best Four" 
Championship, which will take place in 
the Olympic facilities in Atanta, in May. 
Salem is looking for ward to fee trip. ”1 
know It won’t be an easy competition,” 
be commented, “but 1 have a chal- 
lenging spirit and 1 don’t like people to 
get the better of me, so I’ll give it my 
best shot". 

He is currently in training at a closed 
camp at the Olympic Centre in Maadi, 
alongside bis teammates who will repre- 
sent Egypt in the forthcoming African 
Championship from 8-19 March. He 
prefers to train wife others — the motto 
of tbe team’s former coach. Helmet 
Claggert, was “Together you achieve 
more”, and it’s a maxim Salem likes to 
stick by. His schedule is rigorous, wife 
training sessions twice a day: one for 
physical fitness and the other for tech- 
nique. He also follows a strict food pro- 
gramme to achieve maximum energy 
without weight gain. It is a highly dis- 
ciplined life. But Salem believes it is 
worth tbe sacrifice. He has bis eyes on 
one prize — a medal in tbe Atlanta 
Olympics later tins year. 

Edited by Inas Mazhar 


CATCH OF 
THEDAY: Leila 
FatbaUfl led her He- 
liopolis Club team to 
victory in fee 13th In- 
ternational Red Sea 
Fishing Tournament, 
reports Inas Mazhar 
frfenHurghada. 

Eleven teams, both 
Egyptian and foreign, 
took part in fee four- 
day, three -night com- 
petition organised by 
the Hurghada Sher- 
aton purri na- The aim 
was to catch as many 
as posable of cine 
kinds of fish: dolphin- 
fish, sailfife, tuna, 

Jack Trevally, wahoo, 
barracuda, amberjack, 
spotted grouper and 
banito- In the event, 
competitors only man- 
aged to catch seven 
varieties. Fishing was 
by rod and line, wife 
fishing equipment 
weighing no more 
than SOIhs. All fisifog 
took place in tentori- 
al waters of tbe Red 
Sea, excluding Ras 
Mobamed and other 
nature reserves. 

Tbs Heliopolis 
dub's victory, aboard 
White Beauty, was a 
■■ welcome change from 
the team’s experience 
in three previous tour- 
naments, when fee 
boat suffered from en- 
gine failure while out 
at sea, and had to re- 
turn to the marina and 
frxv- riicqiinKficutirnv 

“I bad to fight to 
form a fishing team at 
fee Heliopolis Club,” 

wi m n wn twl ra ptain 

Leila Fatfaalia. But for i 
her the fight had been 
worthwhile, and her 
team had “put our bad 
hick behind as to bo- 
come winners. What 
wifi make me even 
more prood is when 
more women take part 
in this hobby and par- 
ticipate in competi- 
tions,” she added. 

Second place went 
to the Alexandria 
Yachting Clnb; third 

place to fee Maadi • 
Yachting Club. 


European Union 

THE EUROPEAN Commission has flatly rejected 
a call .for sport to be treated as a special case under 
fee terms of the Maastricht Treaty. The case, made 
las* week by Europe’s top sports officials, urged 
fee European Unioi^to acknowledge -the “specific- 
ity” of sport, allowing it to he governed by its own 
rules and institutions. 

Leading fee call was the European Football Un- 
ion (UEFA), which in December saw its authority 
crashed tty the ElTs European Court of Justice, in 
a case brought by Belgian footballer Jean-Mark 
Bosnian. The footballer had complained that trans- 
fer fees and UEFA limits on the number of foreign 
players allowed in a team had damaged his career. 

In Frankfurt, fee German Football Federation an- 
nounced last week that all of the country’s 36 pro- 
fessional chibs would apply the Bosnian ruling 
from 1 July. Tbe federation made it clear, however, 
that they will insist German chibs have at least 
twelve German players under contract. 

Soccer 

FIFA is considering a suggestion to allow re ferees 
who play fee advantage rule to change tbeir mind 
and award a free kick if no advantage m a t e ri al i ses. 
FIFA's rule-making body, fee International Foot- 
ball Association Board, is to vote an tbe idea at its 
annual inerting in Rio de Janeiro next Saturday. 

THIS WEEK witnesses the end of the 15th week 
of the first round of the National League Cham- 
pionship. Ismaili tops fee league by 34 points, 
Zamalek are in second wife 33, followed by Ahli 
an 32 points. This week, Zamalek defeated Qena 
2-0, Ahli drew with Ismaili 1-1, and Ittibad and 
Moqawloon also drew 1-1. 


Athletics 

THE INTERNATIONAL Amateur Athletic Fed- 
eration flAAF) last week ratified Australian Emma 
George’s 4.28m pole vault as a new women’s 
world outdoor record. George, who set the new 
record in Perth in December, held the previous 
record of 4.25m, set in Melbourne a mouth earlier. 


Boxing 

HEAVYWEIGHT champion Frank Brum is ex- 
pected to gjve Mike Tyson a tough fight when they 
meet on 16 March. Tyson beat Bruno in 1989, but 
despite winning his two figfres since his release 
from prison a year ago after serving a three-year 
sentence for rape, Tyson has not appeared over- 
powering. 

Bruno bolds the World Boxing Council (WBC) 
crown, while Franz Botha of South Africa reigns in 
the International Boxing Federation (IBF) and 
Bruce Seldon holds the World Boxing Association 
(WBA) title. Tyson is on coarse to figbt for all 
three tides if be keeps cm winning — although Mi- 
chael Moorer and Axel Schulz are next in line to 
meet Botha. 


Cycling 

EGYPT’S International Cycling Championship 
takes place today in south Sinai, wife 10 foreign 
teams and two teams from Egypt taking part. Tarek 
Guindi, secretary-general of fee Egyptian Cycling 
Federation, said that last year's champions, the 
Russian team Lada Samara, have their eyes on the 
gold medal 

Swimming 

SOUTH Africa holds a new worid swimming 
record. Penny Heyns swam fee 100m breaststroke 
in 1 min ute 7.46 seconds, in beats for fee national 
swimming championships, beating fee previous 
record of 1 minute 7.69 seconds, held by Aus- 
tralian Samantha Riley. Heyns has predicted feat 
she could swim even foster in Monday’s final. 

Compiled by 

Nashwa AMeU Tawab 
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Olga Kouznetzova: 


The 


warriors 



husband 


A simple and 'grand Russian, she 
plays the piano, tyJt opens no doors 




She’s a clam. How to make a profile about* clan? 

A HifR ftylt thing . ^ ( 

She seems haunted. First meetings can bfc de- 
ceptive. This one is. She’s not haunted, she batons 
you. A Russian ghost? After all, they sperialisdin 
them. Very nice to be Kjouznetzova-haunted: she’s 
benevolent at all times. 

One can approach Olga Kouzoetzova from many 
■angles: woman; pianist; Russian (very important 
slant); teacher; ideas-lady for opera singers. And as 
a human being? She to lean to ^ human 
side, but there is much of the bird about her, thoug h 
as she says, she is no dove. She has an avian qual- 
ity about her darting, intelligent, speedy on the 
move and sharp-eyed — and these aspects -dime 
brightly. She appears finfl. There are other sur- 
faces. In another age you could say she was jewel- 
like; in this age: hard-edged. And fins is where die 
mystery begins. A hard-edged what? 

Questions flow, and there are few, if any an- 
swers. She warns you she will give none. Ask and 
you will not receive. She has no hang-ups about 
anything: about feminism, her family or .life’s aw- 
ful problems. My man? She’s not married. Or. my 
children. She has none. She seems not at all materi- 
al, though she loves clothes and looks good. 

She would like to be a sex symbol and a blonde 
dream. She is neither. But what she has is allure. 
She is witty, irr e v er ent , comic and, in a round- 
about Russian way, straight. And her talk flows on 
in her marvellous heavily accented English, as 
transparent as good Russian borsch. Leave Kouz- 
netzova with her mysteries. She is as cute as a 
thieving magpie in protecting them. If the surface is 
so refreshing, why bother her about anything else? 

She is inclined to make a lot of other people look 
dusty. She is weft -p roport i oned. Her persona is as- 
sured and firmly anchored. She has an almost 
Greek arrogance: the warrior’s husband. There is 
nothing of the pushy, liberated woman about her at 
aH She has bid a long farewell to the macho female 
lady and there is nothing abstract or delicate about 
her character. She merely looks delicate, but to 
what or to whom does she answer? To music. She 
lms reversed the moral position of most pianists. 
There is nothing earthly about her until she sits at a 


piano. And then it all begins. Of the line of life, so 
beloved to fee profile writer, she is contemptuous. 
She could make it all up, it would have to go on the 
page some way. 

Not important And She shrugs. 

But site must have started somewhere. She did a 
course and it was in Lvov, die capital of die 
Ukraine. She was bom there. The Ukraine has a 
\ slight varnish of Poland over it. It is an area of 


-\stroog personalities, most of whom are musical. 
Warriors and musicians. The Ukraine has produced 
CHlels, one of die century’s great pianists, violinist 
David Oistrakh said the supreme pianist Richter. 

Far Kouzoetzova, facts are few and hard to come 
by. But her father was an army man, who had three 
children: a boy and two girls, with Olga the last 
child. The other 5 »-^er was bom in Kamchatka, the 
place where the tinned crab-meat comes from. Kam- 
chatka and Lvov — Olga laugh*, because Asia sep- 
arated their birth places since the city of the crabs is 
on the Pacific Coast of the then Soviet Union. The 
family decided that Olga, when she came (and she 
came late) would be a musician. It was as simple as 
that No wavering. Odd, because die family, though 
goodmiddle-of-die-road listeners, were not musical 
at alL Olga would be a pianist. She was bespoke. As 
it turned out, at three years of age in Lvov, she 
showed remarkable aptitude for die huge black" 
thing. The piano for babies is a world to itself — 
acres of it wood, shine, steel and blackness. Even 
uprights are morally disturbing. But Olga began ber 
life-fine with what she remembers turned out to be a 
most exalted philosophy — I go, I go, I go. 

And, with the Powers’ aid, she went. When she 
was eight years old, the family moved to Odessa, 
<m the Black SeS-Ontwo occasions in ber life, 
Olga’s fate sprang up before her. First the presence 
of her mother. She became aware of her mother's 
total devotion to the cause of her youngest daugh- 
ter. It was neither love, nor domination, Olga says; 
it was creation. The Russians create pianists as the 
English create gardens — wild, unruly, not Car- 
tesian but &owth and design out of chaos. So grew 
Olga in her mother’s care. The mother was critic 
(die most ruthless), sister, friend and accompanist 
(she played number two to the plan she mapped out 


for her daughter). It all sounds too wonderful to be- 
lieve. Has Olga invented die motber? No, because, 
as the mother subject continues, occasionally Olga 
becomes misty. Mama is no fiction. The mother 
-seems to have known about everything: hands, 
brains and hratfariiw! in the back area, musical 
analysis and, above all, form. She wanted Olga to 
be a musician, not a piahist Form-overview. 

And so Olga, armed with these immaculate pre- 
cepts, moved with her army lather to Odessa, to 
which town he had beeo posted. Then sprang into 
her life the second genie of fete: Olga Maslak- She 
was the piano, pedagogue azrthe Nezdanova Con- ' 
servatoire, a celebrated centre, known throughout 
Russia. Nezdanova had beenla great soprano in St 
Petersburg and Moscow in- Tchaikovsky's time. 
Olga lived her life with legends, learning; mid grow- 
ing. What the mother began, the other Olga, Mas- 
lak, continued. Young Kouzoetzova began to at- 
. tract attention. Maslak was. the perfect pedagogue. 
She was responsible for Olga’s education, and 
above all, she learned form. What does this mean? 
Kouznetzova does ber best to describe: to ignore 
the charm and the flowers at- the side but continue 
to go onto form foe shape and the are of the com- 
position. You play. Architecture is secondary to 
form, which is absolute foe music. . Form attracts 
Tfcelgre*: 'interpreter’s Tmrt cfc- - By— it; or in-ftefr 
search fra it, (hey give their- ultimate revelation in 
music. Olga says it’s form which detaches Richter, 
for example, from all Ins contemporaries. Her ges- 
tures grow sculptural in her search to give, visual 
proof of his genius. She says it is tins sense of 
form, not muscular strength, that often separates 
from femlft pianists. Form — she says the 
males have it 

When she was about 17 years old, foe went to Si- 
beria, to Krasnoiarsky near Novosibirsk, a centre 
for experiment ami foe then so-called avant-garde 
in the Soviet Union. Olga went there as a concert 
meuter to assist in all m usical matters. One maes- 
tro, Boris Gruzin, gave her great opportunities in 
concert and stage work. He Went later to what is 
now once again St Pete rsburg , foe to Moscow. 

Any problem is no problem to Olga — there are 
only ups and downs. She must have had a few of 


both, but the entrance door into foem is shut tight 
There seems to be a quality of unease to her life 
pattern, not so much in physical coming and going, 
bur in her interior life : — the spirit it was once 
called; now: career drive. . Casting off both, foe 
readied a state of go, go, go. In 1990 Ratiba El- 
Hefhi, then director of the newly rcsuxrected Opera 
House in Cairo, needing a concert meister fra die 
new house, officially sent For her from Moscow. 
What did. the move, mean to Kouznetzova? No 
comment She came. And here- foe now is; has 
been ever since. 

The earfo bad moved from beneafo her feet She 
began here-as- a member of foe Soviet Union and 
now she finds heiself a Russian, a plain, b u t c ert a in- 
ly not an ordmary one. What effect has fids had 

liprai her? Sh'ft hag haan b ack g rid forth to tor liQBIC 

a number of times, foe mother having died while she 
was here. Again, a smite on foe face of foe siren and 
no comment One thing is obvious, foe loves Cairo, 
has fallen at least in love with it No grumbles dr 
moans. Sheontywants work aswellasgo. ' 

Her p e rfo rmanc es here in Cairo are-many — yet 
few. She plays a lot, concerts of all kinds, ac- 
companying, enlivening, rehearsing, assisting, ad- 
vising, and plain hard uphift .latpjar to operatic pro- - 
ductions. On few., occasions there .have .bear 
concerts .with her friend Inas Abdd-Dayem, foe 
florist and jazz evenings which she loves 

and manages welL i ■ 

And at other times, a concerto, Bach and Tchai- 
kovsky, foe-bigB fiat minor no 1. These two per- 
formances were astounding. All her hard won piano 
ideals turned to victories. The Bach Was demonic, 
though she rays he was no demon: be was toobusy 
making babies to be demonic.'. Nevertheless, foie 
performance had a huge rocklike fonnal appearance 
and a drive that set foe arches of sound bombarding 
foe Small HalL It was not cot tamed therein: Her 
Tchaikovsky also thrilled — form again and a spe- 
cial colour of dissembling decadence, historic over- 
drive, a great formal B flat minor. 

And so where is foe now? She’s waiting — go- 
ing on and waiting. She does not fed stock on the 
reefs of Cairo. She is happy here. . 

As a pianist, she is instrument prone, her thoughts " 


are with it but nra exdnavefy. Maybe she should 
conduct All instr u ments: .are fine and- foe' game to 
her^- shapes and sounds, -fldwera'by foe way foat 
lead to the eventual revelation. 

Olga says the .piano, like all music, is moving 
-SOS into new worlds. It-may soon benccessary to 
produce gender identification Cards before a pianist 
can take to foe concerto concert halL Technology 
is altering music and listeners!" . Their ebrieentration 
level is shortening. ' Bits' of Bach and Wagner, like 
TV nibble pieces,-are lo oming Mat and women 


performers are being melted down to a formal sex- 
less image. The he/she of. foe Oscar deity who 


less image. The he/she of. foe. Oscar deity who 
. hands out. medals, in its/her likeness which is no 
likeness at alL Ite ority answer to the new neg- 
ativism is. to keep on going. ’ This is what Olga 

does. 

Pianis ts, Olga foiriks, comity give then concerts 
'arid go. .Who were foey7 last night’s player has 
left by air to somewhere dse^.gone and forgotten. 
No musical shapes anyriuse. But Olga is alive and 
waiting and her step is light; Mamma and Maslak 
showed foe way to at least keejringup with foe race 
of time...' ... 

’ Onethmgin Cfiiro aggravates her — lack Of pub- 
licity. forinusic and mmirians . . 1 Other cities mux a 
show for.foeir talents. Cairo is so hard on its mu- 
sical treasures that, to make a living and a name, 
.they haveto go to Frankfurt or Berlin, anywhere 
but home. Nor is it too generous with die applause. 

Any questions? Olga Kouznetzova is mistress of 
the assassinating glance: one look and' you’re dead 
— so don’t ask them. 

And profiles? After a long pause she answers: 
So-so, me problem is that you have to be perfect in 
them — no faults — and faults are among your best 
tilings. 

And hers? • Greedy? Yes. Lazy? Yes. Ma- 
terialistic? No, if I was I would not be working in 
an opera house. 

Clothes? Love them. Women pianists? No com- 
ment Men? No comment 

And Ofga Kouznetzova? No comment 
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The German painter Dietrich Stafmann 
born on 6/6/1991 in Dnisbnrg/Germany 
will have an exhibition at the Cairo 
Opera Art GaOeiy, 12th - 22nd of March 
1996. 
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Acrylic painting on photographs 
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“My purpose is not to illustrate, but to 
seek the elementary and develop it 
spontaneously from the individual 
theme, no personification of the human 
form. 


For me odour Is a message, fight 
experienced as a miracle. 

Lit from without-shining from within. 
Personal reflexion on each image. 

It seems as if the matter fights for the 
fact 

My art is oriental, H is iconostasis. 

The ritnals of ancient Egypt were a 
search for the link between earth and 


♦ I really feel quite lucky at 
having been invited to attend a 
hmch at tiie Arab League’ 
bea dq uartera downtown. The 
lunch was hosted by the 
League Secretary-General Dr 
Eamat Abdet-Megmd, in bon- 
our of the visit of the President 
of foe Arab World Institute in 
Paps, Camille Cabana. It was 
quite a small lunch, with not 
mare than 14 guests in at- 
tendance, including minister of 
foreign affairs Amr Mousse, 
and minister of culture Fa- 
rouk HosnL There was also a 
bevy of important per- 
sonalities, including French 
ambassador Patrick Lederq, 
rector of Cairo University Mu- 
fid Sbebab, chairman of the 
Opera Nasser B-Ansari, 
high -r anking officials Of foe 
Arab League- and my good 
friend and coll e a g ue, Mursi 
Saadeddla. Abdri-Meguid 
gave a warm welcome speech 
in French, to which Cabana 
gave a lively reply, also in 
French, in which he outlined 
some of foe institute's frame 
programmes. One such pro- 
gramme is to organise a fes- 
tival of French films dealing 
with the Arab world, and a 
very good idea it is too. 


shops, streets and latest - bassy of India, in cooperation 
events, as well as information ' with the Indian Handicrafts 
on health and beauty, the rats, and Handlooms Export Cor- 
full hstings and services avail- potation. For three glorious 
able. A rral godsend. And the . days, deazs, starting tor 

nimjM behind the ' — - . • • 

scene are not un- 
familiar either to you 
or me, readers. Hetio 
Timqs is a publica- 
tion of Live Colours, 
the ftdiinn magazine 
which was started a 
few years ago by my 
good friend Ahmed 
Ezssa arid his lovely, 
wife Raida Foda. 


ies from the exhibition, which 
will be opened in Alexandria 
by its Governor, Is mail Gaw- 
sakL 




i the Indian embassy in Cairdi 
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Horizon Marketing Consultant 


I do admire flits ! 


16(A) GilKid^tebanon Sq. Mohandlseen, 
tSr^302K41-303770l Fgdc30377D1 


up If you’re a resktent of He- 
liopolis, as I am, then you 
must know that it’s almost im- 
passible to keep up with 
everything that goes on in foe 
district. AIL too often I’ve 
complained that at tunes I find 
myself unable to keep up with 
toe bustle and bustle of the 
district that never sleeps. My 
dear friend Nagla E3- 
Hatwagi, herself also aware 
of these problems, but being 
more of a charitable soul than 
mysd£ has de rid ed to do all 
foe district’s residents a favour 
they will forever be grateful 
for, recently published die 
first issue of Hetio Tuner, a 
newsletter which offers its 
readers community news 
about Heliopolis and newest 


4 Flowers in the gar- 
den, pollen all 
around,, the sound of. 
sneezing in .'the 
streets- Spring is in 
foe air, and to wel- 
come in that glorious 
season, tbe Cairo- 
Pyramids Movenpick 
Hotel organised its 
annual Flower Fes- 
tival in ib~3oIieLan<r 
gardens.xecentiy with AtasteofVIennaaittMHaxiager 
foe ram^ of encour- 
aging the protection of the en- . morrow. I’ll : be ram 
vironxnent So. there it was foat .• through tbe Gezira SI 
I went, was.wriconfed by the / Hold in pme ecstasy. ] 
hotel’s general manager, Alaa . ways been, , after afl, 
Abdet-Hamid . . and . land- encouraro Egyptian-lnd 


amf met wrth; foe governor of 
Giza Abdel-ReUm Shehata. 
1 boug^t .as''XriBZty indoor and 
outdoor phots arid flower ar- 
rangements as 't&y asm-van 
would hold, and prayed foat 
no one woold be ^>le to guess 
that it was only a ma tter of 
hours before they would all be 
used as fbod fbr my pet baby 
elephant. Oh weH, at least Tm 
protecting foe e gvkonme nt in 
my own way. 


moDow. “ I’ll :be rampaging 
through tbe Qezua Sheraton 
Hotel in pure ecstasy. I’ve al- 
ways. been, after afl, one. to 
encourage Egyptian-lndian. re- 
lations ui . the fields of. trade 
and commerce. And from tbe 
I3th ’til foe 17ft, I’U be in 
Alexandria, .but : so sea air 
will be ! entering my lungs. TD. 
be holed at foe Montazah 
Sheraton toying more good- 


The Weekly staff seems to 
have a natural leaning towards 
the arts. It’s not enough to 
hear that Mohamed SheU is, 
at -tins very nmmiyi* in New 
York attending a film work- 
shop during which his own 
fihn on tbe controversy sur- 
rounding director Youssef 
CbaMoe’s film Al-Muhager, 
The Trial, will be screened, 
but now I hear' that foe 
film , and Mehained’s video- 
interviews with Cfcahfne, as 
well as his essays on the di- 
rector’s work, will be used 
during die 49* Locarno Film 
Festival later tins year. 

And there’s more. Vienna, a 
short story by authoress Jean 
Rhys, tells of the city’s beauty 
and transience. The stray has 
recently been developed for tbe 
stage by director Santo Enany 
arid its stars, including my 
good friends Caroline Khaffl 
and the Weekly' s own Pascals 

GtazaMi, arnraig whers. Rom 
what. I’ve seen of Caroifne’s 
and P&seale’s professional act- 
mg a Mities — both have 
staned.ln plays which received 
natom-wide acclaim, and judg- 
tog^ from Sarah’s theatrical 
™ckgrouud — her mother is 
none ofter than foe Weddf s f 

theatre critic NefaadSelalha 

foisa (me play I wouldn’t even 


Now In Egypt 


* The 1 
tually a 


riephanr was ao 
My connections 


to India go way back, and so 
it will be with absolute joy 
that I attend Jewd-Irxfia it 
an exhfoition of Intfian jew- 
eUery QEganfeed by foe Em- 
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